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who have graced the stages of all 
countries in the past, we shall look 
in vain for that beauty which is so 
strikingly presented by those brill- 
iant and talented women before the 
French public today. And I say 
brilliant advisedly, for these actress- 
es of nineteenth-century Paris are 
not beautiful only ; the majority of 
them are highly gifted and a credit 
to the profession of which they are 
the leading lights. 

Average beauty is but ephemeral. 
The beauty of the Frenchwoman is 
more than that. It is the living, 
breathing incarnation of the three 
graces. A beautiful Frenchwoman 
has both aristocracy of body and 
aristocracy of mind. Her brain is as 
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BEAUTY ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 
By EpovaRD MAHE. 


HE French stage can boast of something 
other than its literary excellence, its ad- 
mirable comedians, its perfect art. It can lay 
claim to having among the interpreters of its 
drama more beautiful women than any other 
stage in the world. And this was never more 
true than at the present day. 
If we look back through the pages of theatri- 
cal history and if we contemplate the women 
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alert and active as her features are deli- 
cately moulded and refined. There is a 
charm, a subtlety, an indefinable grace— 
that something which the Frenchman him- 
self terms chic and which lies beyond my 
knowledge of callzesthetics to describe. 
For several years past the honor of 
being crowned by common assent la plus 
jolie femme de 
Paris has fallen 
to Madame Jane 
Hading, whose 
accomplished 
and artistic 
work as an ac- 
tress is already 
familiar to 
American thea- 
tre goers. 
Madame Ha- 
ding may justly 
lay claim to pos- 
sessing a longer 
stage experi- 
ence than any 
other actress of 
her own age liv- 
ing. She made 
her first début 
at Marseilles at 
the tender age 
of three. She 
was the child of 
actors and nat- 
urally took to 
the stage as her 
proper element. 
After a long 
course of dili- 
gent study at 
the Marseilles 
conservatoire 
she was engaged 
by the manager 
of a provincial 
company for a 
tour through 
Algeria, she being expected to sing and 
play ingénue parts in light and serious 
plays. From Algeria the future actress 
went to Cairo and after a stay of several 
years— during which time she acquired 
sufficient knowledge of Egyptian to play 
once or twice at the native theatre—pro- 
ceeded to Paris, the Mecca of every artist. 
Her Parisian début took place at the 
Palais-Royal in La Chaste Suzanne of 
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Paul Ferrier. Other rdles attempted short- 
ly after were’ in La Petite Mariée, Giroflé- 
Girofla, Héloise and Abélard, La Jolie Per- 
sane and Belle Suzette. With this last 
piece Madame Hading abandoned light 
opera and entered the Thédtre du Gym- 
nase, where she appeared first as Paulette 
in Autour du Mariage, «‘ Gyp’s’’ successful 
comedy. A few 
months later 
she married M. 
Koning, the di- 
rector of the 
Gymnase. The 
union, however, 
was not a happy 
one. They were 
divorced and 
Madame Ha- 
ding has not 
attempted the 
experiment of 
matrimony 
since. Other 
well-known 
réles created by 
her at the Gym- 
nase were Claire 
de Beaupré in 
The Iron-Mas- 
ter, Sapho, the 
Countess Sarah 
and the Tzig- 
anese in Prince 
Zilah. She re- 
cently played at 
the Paris Vau- 
deville in Jules 
Lemaitre’s new 
and unfortunate 
comedy Le 
Deputé Leveau. 

Madame Ha- 
ding lives very 
quietly in Paris 
and is one of the 
few actresses 
that the Faubourg has consented to ac- 
knowledge socially. Her exquisitely ap- 
pointed hotel is situated near the Plaine 
Monceau, and an invitation to her soirées 
littéraires is courted as a rare privilege. 
For Madame Hading is a dilettante in lit- 
erature and the fine arts. She owns a 
handsome library, in which may be found 
the rarest volumes, the daintiest éditions 
de luxe, and she contributes occasionally 
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to the leading reviews. She is the aristo- 
crat par excellence of the French stage. 
Another Parisian beauty of almost the 
same type is Mademoiselle Rosa Bruck, 
also of the Gymnase. She is, however, 
several years younger than Madame Ha- 
ding. Mademoiselle Bruck has all the at- 
tributes of physical and mental perfection 
superb rows of pearly teeth, a marvel- 
lous complexion, adorable eyes which 
seem to change color as one gazes into 
them—now soft blue, now dark as night 
a cultured mind, exquisite taste, tal- 
ented to the tips of her shapely white 
hands, a voice that sounds like a silver 
bell, and, to crown all, the honor of be- 
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ing Sarah Bernhardt’s 
niece. 

After carrying off the 
first prize at the Con- 
servatoire, Mademoiselle 
Bruck made her début at 
the Comédie-Frangaise. 
Subsequently, and with 
ever-growing success 
and popularity, she has 
played Cherubino in 
Beaumarchais’ Mariage 
de Figaro, Junie in Bri- 
tannicus, Mathilda in Un 
Caprice, Casilda in Ruy 
Blas, and created the part 
of Geneviéve in Antoi- 
nette Rigaud. <A few 
years later Rosa Bruck 
left the Francais and 
signed a new contract 
with the management 
of the Gymnase. There, 


free from that continual 
comparison with Sarah 
Bernhardt which had 
proved so detrimental at 
the House of Moliére, she 
gave freecourseto her tal- 


ent, and from her début 
at the Gymnase dates the 
enviable reputation that 
she enjoys today. She ap- 
peared in Froment Jeune 
et Risler Ainé, and short- 
ly following created the 
part of Blanche de Cygne 
in the Countess Sarah, 
and played Zicka in 
Dora, a rdle created by 
Mademoiselle Bartet. 
The home of this clever actress is like- 
wise a curiosity of elegance and artistic 
refinement. Old tapestries, quaint pieces 
of Chinese and Indian earthenware, a rare 
and valuable collection of all kinds of 
eastern bibelots and knick-knacks, litter 
up her halls and rooms in a hopeless con- 
fusion that is fullof charm. Once a week 
Mademoiselle Bruck holds a petit lever for 
her lady friends in her bedchamber, and 
receives in state likeany royaldame. The 
bed itself is a magnificent affair. It is 
draped in black velvet embroidered with 
gold, the coverlet being in black satin 
with R. B. worked out in an elaborate 
monogram, also in gold embroidery. 
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Of the artists at the Comédie-Frangaise 
Mademoiselle Marthe Brandés is decidedly 
the most beautiful. Her style of beauty, 
though, has something about it that is 
strange and disquieting. The singular 
and grave expression in her eyes creates 
in the observer a feeling very much akin 
to that the so-called witches of 200 years 
ago must have created in the minds of 
the simple Puritans. But the features 
are so strikingly handsome, her carriage 
and mien so graceful and dignified, that 
those fascinating eves cease to trouble 
one, and you are wrapped up itradmiration 
of the woman. 

Mademoiselle Brandés is one of the most 
brilliant pupils of Worms and Guillemot. 


She won the first 
prize for comedy at 
the*Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1884, and 
very soon afterward 
made her début at 
the Vaudeville in 
Diane de Lys. She 
immediately attract- 
ed attention, and 
other leading parts 
were intrusted to 
her, as in La Prin- 
cesse Falconi, Le 
15°™¢ Hussards, M. 
de Mora, Georgette 
and Renée. 

This last-named 
play proved a regu- 
lar battle for the 
young actress. She 
was forced to strug- 
gle against the ill- 
humor and prejudice 
of the public on the 
one hand and the 
jeers of the critics on 
the other. The fault 
lay chiefly with M. 
Emile Zola, the au- 
thor of the play, who 
at that time was by 
no means a favorite 
with the critical fra- 
ternity. M. Zola had 
made his own adap- 
tation, and, lacking 
in experience as a 
playwright, natu- 
rally committed 

some glaring errors of technique for which 
the press scored him mercilessly. The 
play seemed doomed to immediate disas- 
ter, but thanks to the remarkably able in- 
terpretation of Mademoiselle Brandés all 
went well. Zola was spared the disgrace 
of defeat, and he has been grateful ever 
since. 

The autocratic Théatre-Frangais now 
claimed Mademoiselle Brandés’ services, 
and in 1887 she made her début as Frangil- 
lon in Alexandre Dumas’ play. The rdle 
had been created by Mademoiselle Bartet, 
but the general opinion was that Made- 
moiselle Brandés gave a more puissant 
and finished performance. Mademoiselle 
Marthe Brandés has a more brilliant future 
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before her than any actress on the French 
stage 

Jules Claretie, in one of those charming 
pages of his Vie a Paris, tells us the fol- 
lowing about the youth of Mademoiselle 
Réjane, another Paris favorite : 

‘She was called Mademoiselle Réja 


when I first knew her,’’ writes M. Claretie, 

and she was about to make her début at 
the Vaudeville. She lived, I remember, in 
the Rue des Martyrs, and I saw her often, 
slim and active—a young girl—going and 


coming, running errands, pretty enough 
to eat, no hat on, en voisine. One day I 
happened to meet her. It was near din- 
ner time, and she had in her hand a long 
loaf of bread—a terribly long loaf of bread, 
longer than she was. And as I questioned 
her about her coming début, and about 
her dreams of triumph, so soon to be real- 
ized, she instinctively tried to hide the 
loaf behind her back, apparently totally 
oblivious to the fact that it was perfectly 
visible behind her pretty head. How like 
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a young girl’s coquetry, and how charm- 
ing she looked with her little retroussé 
nose, her pretty smile, her bare head! I 
did not see Mademoiselle Réjane in the 
soubrette dress a la directoire which she 
wore at her fancy costume ball last win- 
ter, but I do not think that the same Ma- 
demoiselle Réjane who nowadays gives 
princely fétes in her magnificent hotel in 
the Rue Bremontier could look any prettier 
than the Mademoiselle Réja I met that 
morning in the Rue des Martyrs, carrying 
that great loaf of bread, the flour from 
which had fallen on and powdered her 
lovely auburn hair.”’ 

But this success was not achieved easily. 
It meant many years of untiring persever- 
ance, unwavering devotion to the ambi- 
tion she had in view. At last the reward 
came. She carried off the second prize at 
the Conservatoire. Since that début, which 


dates back as far as 
1873, Mademoiselle 
Réjane has become a 
popular favorite and 
much of her time 
outside the theatre is 
taken up with pri- 
vate theatricals or 
ganized by many of 
the aristocratic fam- 
ilies of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. Two 
or three years ago 
Mademoiselle Ré- 
jane drew upon her- 
self considerable at- 
tention and criticism 
by consenting to cre- 
ate the part of Ger- 
minie Lacerteux, 
when M. Jules de 
Goncourt’s play was 
put on at the Odéon. 
There were several 
lines and situations 
in the play that 
shocked the young 
comédienne as much 
as they did her crit- 
ics, but as the author 
insisted on the man- 
uscript being played 
as he wrote it, she 
was compelled to 
yield, to the conster- 
nation of the public 
and the regret of her friends. Her greatest 
success has been in Decoré, at the Théatre 
des Variétés. 

Of all the theatres in the French capital, 
the Gymnase has by far the greatest num- 
ber of good-looking women on its boards. 
Hading, Bruck, De Marsy, Darlaud, Brin- 
deau—there is little to choose in talent, 
beauty and grace between any of the five. 
Mademoiselle Brindeau, the last named, is 
the daughter of the well-known sociétaire 
of the ThéAtre-Francais, but followed a 
course of dramatic instruction under Bres- 
sant and Got. The pupil of such professors 
could not fail toachieve great things, so it 
is little matter for surprise that Made- 
moiselle Brindeau occupies today such a 
prominent place among the successful 
young actresses of the Parisian stage. 
Her first appearance in public was at the 
Gymnase, in Richepin’s Braves Gens, and 
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soon afterward Octave Feuillet, captivated 
by her exceptional beauty, intrusted Made- 
moiselle Brindeau with an important réle 


in his Un Roman Parisien. Later on she 
became a pensionnaire of the ThéAatre- 
Francais, but that classic stage hardly 
suited her ambitious and ever-active nat- 
ure. After playing there in Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle and Ruy Blas, she signed a 
contract with the Théatre-Michel, Saint 
Petersburg. She returned from Russia 
covered with laurels, and immediately re- 
sumed her old place at the Gymnase, where 
she is now playing. 

Mesdemoiselles de Marsy and Darlaud, 
also belonging to the Gymnase company, 
are sisters, and it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to decide which of the two is the bet- 
ter looking, which the better comédienne. 
Mademoiselle de Marsy has barely entered 
upon her twentieth year. She isa capable 
actress and a great favorite with the pub- 
lic 

The predecessor of Hading to wear the 
crown of beauty’s queen was, of course, 
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Théo ; Théo—the incarnation 
absolute of every imaginable 
grace and beauty, the delight- 
ful comédienne of the Théatre 
du Palais-Royal. But itis by 
her surprising talent as much 
as by her face that she has 
become the spoiled child of 
the public. Her first great 
success was in La Jolie Par- 
fumeuse at the Renaissance, 
and later this was repeated 
with Madame Boniface —a 
much better vehicle for her pe- 
culiar gifts. But her hit in the 
former play was so great that 
a well-known firm of tobacco- 
nists in Paris made a fortune 
by their happy idea of putting 
Mademoiselle Théo’s portrait 
on each box of their cigarettes. 
Théo is a woman of consider- 
able education and culture. 
She is always well informed 
on all current topics of the 
day, and on her Tuesdays 
many of the most celebrated 
literary men in Paris may be 
seenin hersalon. Her apart- 
ment is elaborately furnished, 
yet in excellent taste, which 
contrasts forcibly with many 
of the houses of the fashionable mon- 
daines. 

The name of Madame Judic is as well 
known in America as it is in Europe. 
Madame Judic cannot, perhaps, be con- 
sidered beautiful, but her art is so unique, 
so delicious, that her absence in a gallery 
of beautiful and gifted women would be 
conspicuous. 

This extraordinary woman, that twenty 
years of success and fame have failed to 
age, made her first début in Paris at what 
was then known as the Folies-Bergéres. 
She was engaged later on at the Gymnase, 
of which theatre her uncle, M. Montigny, 
was director. 

In those days no one thought much of 
Judic. Even her uncle used to say : «« Poor 
girl, she has no talent whatever. She 
ought to give up the stage.’’ Asamatter 
of fact her success at first was nothing re- 
markable, and during those weary years 
of waiting---waiting for the reward that 
never seemed to come—the young actress 
was often saddened and discouraged. But 
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she used to say, ‘What do I expect? 
To earn a living and find it pleasant?’’ 
Since then she has more than earned it. 
She has won the heart of a fickle public as 
well as a fortune and made her name what 
it is today. 

Judic has the reputation of being a 


peculiarly captivating woman. She fas- 
cinates everyone who approaches her— 
sometimes unconsciously. Once, when she 
was playing at the ThéAtre des Bouffes, 
she fascinated the fireman on duty. She 
was playing Molda in La Timbale d’ Ar- 
gent and one evening her gallant admirer 
stepped up to her as she was about to go 
on the stage. With considerable emotion 
he passed the diva a letter which read 


as follows: ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle, Si c’est 
votre idée de vous 
établir, c’est la mi- 
enne pareillement. 
J'ai huit cent francs 
d’économies et je 
connais un fonds de 
fruitiére 4 vendre 
dans un quartier fré- 
quenté, avec lequel 
j’ai l’honneur 
d’étre,’’ etc., etc. 

Judic was then 
earning $100 a night. 
The worthy fireman 
stood waiting for a 
reply, saluting the 
while. «‘My good 
friend,’’ said Judic, 
laughing, ‘I am 
married already and 
the mother of a fam- 
ily.’”’ «‘*That’s too 
bad,”’ replied the 
fireman, trying to 
force a smile, ‘but 
if ever you become a 
widow, I’m good for 
what I promised.” 
Probably Madame 
Judic’s husband 
never knew how im- 
patiently one being 
on this earth was 
awaiting his demise. 

A volume would 
be necessary to enu- 
merate at length all 
the curiosities and 
wonderfui bibelots that are scattered pell- 
mell about the rooms in the princely hotel 
that Judic possesses in the Rue Nouvelle. 
I may add only that, like Patti, Judic has 
a private theatre of her own built as a 
wing to her house. 

An emulator of Judic in the same class 
of work is Jeanne Granier. Mademoiselle 
Granier is not a handsome woman, but she 
is the best known of all the operetta stars 
in Paris, and, excepting Judic, by far the 
most popular. She has appeared in several 
successful operettas and once starred in 
company with Judic in an elaborate rev!- 
val of Lecocq’s masterpiece La Fille de Ma- 
dame Angot, at the Eden Théatre. Gra- 
nier is to operetta what Théo is to comedy. 
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Mademoiselle Darcelle of the Théatre des 
Nouveautés is also an operetta star, and is 
considered one of the most beautiful wom- 
en in Paris. Her greatest success was 
made in L’Amour Mouillé two or three 
years ago. She is an exquisite singer. 
Associated with her at the Nouveautés is 
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ite with the dilettanti now for the past 
seven years. 

It is a curious fact that a good singer of 
grand opera is rarely gifted with beauty. 
It would seem as if nature had so much 
to bestow, and if more than usual was 
given one way, something else had to suf- 


MADEMOISELLE DARCELLE. 


Mademoiselle d’Harcourt, a second Ma- 
dame de Pompadour in grace, beauty and 
distinction. She has a sweet and highly 
trained voice, and has scored several dis- 
tinct triumphs in divers operettas. 

Yet another operetta star is Marguerite 
Ugalde, who made such a reputation in 
Le Jour et la Nuit. Ugalde has ceased to 
count hersuccesses. She has been a favor- 


fer. 


There are, of course, exceptions, but 
the average singer is not a beauty. 

At the Grand Opera House, Paris, Rosa 
Caron, about whose singing so much stir 
is now being made in Paris, is the nearest 


approach to being good looking. Unless 
one can see her on the stage in one of her 
characters, using the superb voice nature 
has given her, it is difficult to appreci- 
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ate how handsome a woman Rosa Caron 
is. The story of her brief and successful 
career is full of interest. Her real name 
is Rose Yennier and she was born in Paris 
in 1857. She was admitted to the Con- 
servatoire and carried off the first prize 
for grand opera in 1878. She left Paris 
and entered the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels, where she created Brunhilde in 
Ernest Reyer’s Sigurd. This first appear- 
ance was a triumph, and when Reyer’s 
opera was done in Paris the composer stip- 


ulated that Rosa Caron should sing the 
part. 

Her tragic beauty impressed the Pari- 
sian public to an extraordinary degree. 
She has been declared by the press to be 
the greatest lyric tragédienne of modern 


times. Other réles successfully under- 
taken by her have been La Juive, Mar- 
guerite in Faust, Valentine in Meyerbeer's 
Huguenots, and Elisabeth in Henry vu. 
The talent of Rosa Caron may be appreci- 
ated when it is known that Verdi refused 
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to give his Otello in Paris because he 
could not have her for his interpreter. 

But in grand opera France does not 
shine alone. America has before now 
sent beautiful women to Paris whose 
names have since become famous. Among 
others were Marie Van Zandt and Miss 
The recent début of Miss Sibyl 
at the Paris Opéra-Comique 


Eames. 
Sanderson 


adds another to the list. 
Miss Sanderson is strikingly beautiful 


and is gifted with a remarkable voice. 
Massenet, the famous composer, heard 
her sing one day at a concert and obtained 
an introduction to her, and thenceforth 
he would hear of none other for the inter- 
pretation of his Esclarmonde. It was 
through M. Massenet that Miss Sanderson 
entered the Opéra-Comique. 

Auguste Vitu, the eminent critic of the 
Figaro, the day following her first appear- 
ance wrote as follows: “This young 
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American, with her frank, open face, her 
limpid blue eyes, is gifted with a voice of 
wonderful power and quality. It is some- 
what weak in the lower register, but 
strengthens and swells as she ascends 


into the upper regions. I cannot recall all 
the uts and rés above the lines that she 
handled with marvellous facility, but at 
the end of the fourth act she reached a 
note—the contra-sol sharp—which, as far 
as I know, has never yet been uttered by 


any human throat.’’ At the present mo- 
ment Miss Sanderson is the most promi- 
nent member of the first lyrical stage in 
France. 

In the staid world of high comedy we 
should not forget the name of Mademoiselle 
Blanche Pierson. She is one of the most 
popular sociétaires of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise and is considered a most valuable 
member of that distinguished body. Her 
work is always exceptionally neat and 
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dainty. Mademoiselle Pierson is also a 
painter of no ordinary merit. In 1882 she 
exhibited a picture at the Salon which was 
extensively noticed. 

There remain two other remarkable 
women of whom I have not spoken — 
the two leading tragédiennes of France 
—Aimée Teissandier and Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 

The name of Madame Teissandier is not 

much known out of France, yet in her 
own country her talent has ranked her 
next to Sarah Bernhardt. Teissandier was 
apparently born for the theatrical vocation. 
Her youth was very unhappy and her 
early education so completely neglected 
that at the age of twenty she could not 
write her own name. Thanks, however, 
to her indomitable energy and intelligence 
she surmounted the obstacles that lay in 
her path, and at twenty-two made her 
début at Bordeauxin 
Brebis de Panurge. 
From there she went 
to Brussels, thence 
to Cairo and finally 
to Dieppe, where she 
played Camille. The 
younger Dumas 
happened to be pres- 
ent one night at the 
performance, and 
his attention was 
drawn tothe unusu- 
al ability of the lead- 
ing actress. He 
caused her to be en- 
gaged in Paris at the 
Gymnase. Subse- 
quently she played 
in Macbeth, Othello, 
Severo Torelli, 
L’Arlesienne and 
the Marchande de 
Sourires, in which 
last she made a great 
hit 

In some interest- 
ing pages of person- 
al recollections that 
other great tragé- 
dienne, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, tells how she 
came to the 
stag ‘A family 
was assem- 
she writes, 


go on 


council 


bled,’ 
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‘my mother, my aunt, my godfather 
and an old friend of the family. Myown 
wishes being consulted, I said timidly that 
I thought I should like to be a painter, to 
which audacious proposal everyone pro- 
tested energetically. 

««« Well, make an actress of her,’ put in 
the family friend. 

««« An actress ! She’s as ugly as she can 
be,’ said my godfather kindly. 

‘«« Ugly ?’ cried my mother, up in arms 
at this insult to her maternal pride, ‘ My 
daughter ugly ? You are mad, man! She 
is charming, with that wild air of hers. 
Look at her eyes; aren’t they superb? 
Ugly? You are mad, my dear sir!’ And, 
wounded in her feelings, my mother 


marched up and down the room.”’ 

Since then the years have rolled on, and 
by her genius Sarah Bernhardt has con- 
quered the world. 


det 1 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT. 
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Carlyle well wrote 
‘an infinite capacity 
for taking pains’’ as 
the greatest attribute 
of genius, and if these 
women I have en- 
deavored to present to 
your notice are not 
all to be credited with 
genius, they have at 
least displayed at one 
time a capacity for 
great painstaking. 
All of them have 
shown that they pos- 
sess powers of hard 
work. Beauty is a 
gift; but Grace, to 
the extent to which 
the French people de- 
mands it, is only to 
be attained by consci- 
entious, painstaking 
work. The successful 
men and women have 
always been those who 
have labored much. 
And success in that 
most attractive and 
seemingly facile of 
fields, the stage, is to 
be attained only by 
traversing the same 
long, painful road of 
hard, hard work. MADAME BARETTA WORMS. 


WE WILL FORGET. 
By Lucy BosTwICckK. 


WE will forget—ah, yes! forget at last. 
Though hearts be sad and eyes with teardrops wet ; 
The sunshine and the shadow of the past 
We will forget. 


Our happy hours together, all too fleet ; 
Your words of love, that stir me strangely yet; 
The clinging arms; the kisses, tender, sweet, 
We will forget. 
In future years the day may dawn at last 
When we may meet as ere we loved we met ; 
When, lost in Lethe’s wave, the happy past 
We will forget. 


And yet, oh, ‘heart of mine, that throbs amiss 
With all this weight of sorrow and regret, 
All earth—all heaven—is changed because of this— 
We will forget. 
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By EDMUND COLLINS. 


I DO not propose in this article to deal 
with the work, of the splendidly 
equipped group of Roman Catholic mis- 
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Sions, but to present briefly the methods 
employed by the chief Protestant organ- 
izations, and t> show what they have ac- 
complished here as well as abroad. 
Whatever a man’s creed may be, the ex- 
ertions of zealous men and women to lift 
their fellow human beings out of degrada- 
tion must always seem a noble work and 
command admiration. For purely local 
work of this kind few cities in the world 


present such a field as New York, espe- 
cially in those portions of it where human 
beings are huddled together like cattle, 
and poverty, ignorance and 
filth are the common _heri- 

tage. 
The chief Protestant or- 
ganizations of this nature in 
New York are sixteen in 
number, some of them de- 
nominational and others 
congregational, and all hav- 
ing offices, organizations 
and regular officers who are 
to be found every day at 
their respective places. As 
the work among the squalid 
districts of the city is most 
interesting of all, let me first 
take a glance at the New 
York City mission, 106 Bible 
House. The field of this as- 
sociation is restricted to New 
York below Fourteenth 
street. Its work extends 
through a population of 
nearly 538,000 persons, with 
sub-organizations consist- 
ing of a missionary associ- 
ation, a ladies’ association, 
a sewing school, a library, 
Sunday schools, etc. Inthe 
Olivet Sewing school there 
are fourteen teachers who 
instruct about 140 pupils in 
all manner of useful needle- 
work. All kinds of chil- 
dren, whose parents are too 
poor or too indifferent to care 
for them, are invited to join 
those comfortably equipped 
organizations. The De Witt 
Memorial church stands in the midst of 
a place so crowded and noisy with human 
beings and traffic that the ringing of the 
church bells can scarcely be heard. The 
streets nearly all day long and far into 
the night are literally crowded with men, 
women and children ; and when the pas- 
tors, the Reverend Messrs. Elsing and 
Leonhard, and their assistants want to 
enter the church, they are often obliged, 
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A FREE READING ROOM OF THE NEW 


they tell me, to clear a passageway or step 
over the children. The average church 
The Helping 


attendance here is 484. 
Hand, another sub-organization, consists 
chiefly of ladies from Englewood, New 
Jersey, who every Tuesday afternoon dur- 
ing the fall and winter hold sewing class- 


es in the Sunday-school hall. There are 
sixty-seven of these ladies, and they made 
last year 658 garments. The Broomestreet 
Tabernacle is also part of the same mission. 
The Reverend C. H. Tyndall, pastor, con- 
ducts among his other religious services a 
meeting every Sunday on the steps of the 
Tabernacle. This is for the benefit of per- 
sons passing, who otherwise could not be 
induced to listen. Great crowds gather 
sometimes at these meetings, and many 
of them are afterward added to the church 
membership. The King’s Daughters like- 
wise give great assistance to the mission. 
A number of young women, and also 
young men, meet every Tuesday night for 
work and worship. The girls make numer- 
ous garments, which are distributed, to- 
gether with small sums of money. The 
Italian Evangelical church also forms part 
of the same organization, and holds meet- 
ings, among other places, on Mott street, 
where a considerable number of Italians 
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of allages and both sexes assemble. The 
pastor is Reverend Antonio Arrighi. The 
women’s branch of the City mission has 
established Mothers’ Unions, trained and 
still trains nurses, provides for aged per- 
sons, and by the aid of the Olivet Helping 
Hand has, during its existence, taught 
over 6000 persons. 

Another body that confines itself largely 
to city work is the Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission society, 38 Bleecker street. 
It is rigidly denominational, the Right 
Reverend H. C. Potter, bishop of the dio- 
cese, being president. This mission’s 
field of labor comprises the Department 
of Saint Barnabas, 304 and 306 Mulberry 
street. This department has a house, a 
chapel, a dispensary, Sunday school, a 
day nursery for children and créche for 
infants, an industrial school for girls and 
an employment office for women. At 35 
Bleecker street there is a free reading room 
for boys and young men. The public in- 
stitutions with which the mission con- 
cerns itself are those on Blackwell's island, 
comprising the Charity hospital, the 
Almshouse and House of the Good Shep- 
herd, the Penitentiary and hospital, the 
Workhouse and hospital, and the New 
York City Lunatic Asylum (female) ; on 
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Ward's island, the Homceopathic hospi- 
tal, the Emigrant Refuge and hospital, and 
the Asylum for Insane Males; on Ran- 
dall’s island the Idiot Asylum and the 
Adult, Children’s and Infants’ hospitals ; 
on Hart’s island the branch of the Work- 
house, of the City Lunatic Asylum for 
Females, and the hospital for chronic and 
convalescent cases. It also takes special 
cognizance of the city hospitals and asy- 
lums, and all the prisons. In the Saint 
Barnabas House it cares for nearly 2000 
persons in the year. It obtained work for 
go8 out of this number; gave lodgings to 
18,607 ; supplied 74,560 meals and cared for 
7212 children, in the nursery. 

Some idea of the prison work may be 
gathered from the fact that 51,000 persons 
were committed in the city last year and 
every one of these was visited by some 
representative of the association. In the 
Tombs alone no fewer than 14,000 persons 
were incarcerated and two services were 
held there every Sunday afternoon, one in 
the old and one in the new prison. A vast 
number of these prisoners listen sullenly 
or impatiently when approached by the 
missionary, yet there is invariably a good 
attendance at the service. The illustration 
represents one of these afternoon services. 
Very properly, the missionaries do not 
stop at prayer and preaching ; they supply 
the prisoners with as much entertaining 
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and instructive reading matter as they can 
use, talk with them about what they in- 
tend to do after going free, offer to assist 
them in finding honest employment, and 
thus gradually find their way to hun- 
dreds of obdurate hearts. Loss of shame 
and self respect seem to be the hardest 
points to overcome, but even such persons 
are often found after their term of impris- 
onment cheerfully taking up honest pur- 
suits and becoming excellent citizens. 
Those missionaries delegated to the pris- 
ons bitterly deplore the throwing of young 
persons, not yet hardened in crime and 
convicted for a first offence, among incura- 
ble reprobates. Instead of being better 
when they regain liberty, they are fre- 
quently not only hardened, but thorough- 
ly schooled from the teaching of profes- 
sional ruffians. The society has under- 
taken the establishment of an institution 
to teach released prisoners useful trades. 
That association of world-wide repute 
known as the American Board of Foreign 
Missions has the head office of its middle 
district at 121 Bible House. It extends its 


ministrations to the farthest corner of 
the earth and is a powerful and friendly 
rival of the older established European 


bodies in the field. Nearly every one of 
the missions to which I refer concerns it- 
self to some extent with foreign as well 
as home work, but in a much lesser de- 
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TOTEMS AT HOWKAN, ALASKA. 


gree than the American Board. It has 
since its organization sent to foreign ser- 
vice 2026 missionaries and has wisely 
concerned itself with education as well as 
with religious instruction. It is a curious 
fact, but one not generally known, that 
the Hindoos are little impressed by the re- 
cital of Christ’s sufferings and death for 
the redemption of mankind, for these 
eastern fanatics do not hesitate to cheer- 
fully surrender life for a hundred and one 
different causes. Moreover, they have 
their legends of Buddha, such as we read 
in the Light of Asia, and believe that 
he, who was the type of every divine vir- 
tue himself, one day saw in a jungle a 
famishing tigress. She had gone long 
without food or drink and her starving 
cubs were tugging vainly at her dry teats. 
Whereupon he at once took off his clothes 
and offered himself to the famishing beast 
and was eaten byher. So the followers of 
this teacher say when they hear the story 
of the crucifixion : ‘« Was it so noble then 
for your Saviour to die for all mankind, 
when our divine one died out of compas- 
sion for a starving beast?’’ Hence mis- 


sionary workers find it necessary to ap- 
peal to these people by education as well 
as by religious teaching, and herein lies 
much of the strength they have today in 
the East. 

The record of the society’s work abroad 
shows 446 churches which have counted a 
membership of 110,449 persons. Last year 
fifty-two new missionaries were sent out 
and twenty-four new churches established. 
In addition to those sent from this coun- 
try to teach and preach, there is a force of 
native workers, prepared on the ground, 
numbering 2380. There are fourteen theo- 
logical schools and 228 students; sixty- 
eight boys’ boarding schools with 4325 
pupils, and fifty-two boarding schools for 
girls with 3218 pupils. There are 930com- 
mon schools with an enrolment of 34,649. 
These schools are cradles for missionaries, 
doctors, teachers and others, and hold the 
highest possible place in the opinion of 
the people. Yet in India, China and Japan 
the task of getting pupils is exceedingly 
difficult, the men believing that the occi- 
dental teaching is intended to overthrow 
their religion, to abolish their customs 
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and traditions and finally to subvert the 
nation. 

The women, old and young, look almost 
with reverence upon these European 
schools ; for under their own social laws 
they are little better than slaves, while 
here the rights of women are advocated, 
the Christian women themselves teaching 
in every branch, preaching and practising 
medicine. But the eastern women are 
afraid to come at the call of the mission- 
aries on account of the prejudice of their 
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eight American missionaries to be found 
in the colony of Natal, sixteen churches 
and 146 blacks engaged in mission work. 
The English missionaries have the strong- 
est hold here, but the Zulus are not given 
to religious thought and are extremely dif- 
ficult to convert to civilized ways. The 
sounding of a serpent-skin drum has far 
more magic for them than the pealing of 
church bells, but the black women and 
children come trooping to the stations, 
squalling or standing about during ser- 
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husbands, so they go by stealth, taking 
their daughters with them to hear what 
the European teachers have to tell. Once 
the missionary is taken into any house- 
hold of importance and listened to, other 
families follow the example of their 
neighbor, and in this way is formed the 
nucleus of a congregation. No pains are 
spared by the society to get its aims and 
its teaching known, as may be gathered 
from the fact that it has translated and re- 
duced to writing thirty different languages 
and has printed in about fifty different 
tongues more than 1,600,000,000 pages. 
In the Zulu mission there are twenty- 


vice, many of them in time becoming 
members. Curiosity, it must be confessed, 
brings the bulk of them and they are dis- 
appointed when they are not entertained 
by conjuring tricks or some flashy display. 
They go back then chattering and declar- 
ing that the missionaries are no good. It 
is an interesting sight to see men, women 
and children pouring out of their hive-like 
huts or kraals when a mission station is 
established near them. Their only cov- 
ering is made of skins wound loosely 
around the loins. The women sometimes 
wear an apron, in lieu of the skin, tied 
around the waist. Both sexes ornament 
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themselves with beads and skins, and 
necklaces of lions’ teeth or claws. The re- 
ligion that they have is hardly worthy of 
the name. Their chief faith appears to 
be in witchcraft, and in goblins which in- 
fest the sky and glide over the hills and 
through the woods. These are malignant 
spirits and the first duty is to appease 
them. They have numerous charms and 
exorcisms which they use, and look with 
great awe upon the witch doctor, who, they 
believe, possesses great power and can dis- 
cern evil spirits. A very noted individual 
is the rain doctor, who, it is believed, can 
bring copious rain showers. The mission- 
aries find the work of overthrowing these 
superstitions almost herculean. 

The society is also intrenched in Euro- 
pean Turkey, where it has twenty-six out 
stations and twenty-three missionaries. 
The Turks are found to be very slow of 
new belief, and their women are extremely 
seclusive. .Hence missionary women are 
handicapped. The Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Institute at Samokov is a flourish- 
ing seat of learning, however, having 
seventy-three students. In the Western 
Turkey mission there are 
one American missionaries, 
churches and 106 out stations. There is 
a church membership of 2800, and 283 na- 
tives are engaged in evangelical work. 


seventy- 
thirty-one 
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There is a finely equipped college for girls 
at Constantinople, and the Robert college 
and the Anatolia college are flourishing 
seats of learning. In the Central Turkey 
mission is the Central Turkey college, sit- 
uated at Aintab, and last summer the 
churches connected with this institution 
received 538 new members. At Marash 
are the Central Turkey Girls’ college and 
the Theological seminary of the mission, 
both doing excellent work. Altogether, 
there are in Central Turkey twenty-eight 
American missionaries and thirty-three 
churches, with a membership of 4188. In 
the ten high schools for boys and girls 
there are 356 pupils. In the Eastern Tur- 
key mission there are forty-two American 
missionaries, occupying five stations and 
114 out stations. There are 279 native la- 
borers, forty churches and 2686 church 
members. The Euphrates college at Har- 
poot is a well-equipped institution. The 
Ceylon mission has seven stations and 
twenty-five out stations, thirteen Amer- 
ican missionaries, fifteen churches and 
1442 communicants. There are no fewer 
than 8358 pupils under missionary super- 
vision, but the cost of the schools is borne 
by the government. The Turks are apa- 
thetic and not quick or over-eager to learn. 
They do not seem to take much interest 
in the new religion even after they have 
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AFRICA 
become thoroughly converted to it. The 
women, however, show some eagerness to 
know the lore of western lands and delight 
to hear about the freedom enjoyed by their 
western sisters. 

The Turks, of course, are Mahomet- 
ans, and they designate the Christians as 
rayahs, subjects, compelling them to pay 
special taxes but exempting them from 
military duty. A Turk keeps as many 
womenyin his harem as his means or in- 
clinations permit, many of these caged 
creatures being Circassians. For all his 
stolidness, the ordinary Turk works him- 
self into a fine rage when it comes to his 
ears that the Christians have preached 
that it is wicked for him to marry or main- 
tain so many women. 

In China the American Board has ninety- 
two American missionaries, thirteen sta- 
tions, fifty-five out stations and twenty- 
four churches with a membership of 


14 


In Japan western religion and western 
thought is making slow headway, but still 


much has been achieved there. This or- 
ganization has in its Japan and Northern 
Japan missions seven stations, 178 out 
Stations and 107 missionaries, besides 
many helpers, teachers, etc. The forty- 
nine churches, forty-three of which are 
self supporting, have a membership of 


7871. In the twenty high schools for boys 
and girls there are 2653 students. 

The Japanese are found by the mission- 
aries to be a rather tractable people. The 
average height of the men is a little over 
four feet eleven inches; both sexes de- 
velop early, and die as a rule when com- 
paratively young. Some of the women 
still blacken their teeth and shave off their 
eyebrows at marriage, but they do not 
bind their feet. The women have more 
freedom than Turkish or Hindoo women, 
and some of them are exceedingly pretty. 
But sexual morality among them is not of 
a high order, and herein lies the hardest 
task of the missionaries. But while they 
do not care to hear their sins against 
chastity rebuked, they are not hostile to 
the Christians. Indeed, they flock in large 
numbers to hear the missionaries preach, 
and are so full of curiosity that they are 
constantly asking all manner of questions. 
While they are kind hearted and honorable 
in their dealings, they are inclined to be 
fickle and deceptive. But sensual vice, 
beyond any question, is the chief blot on 
the race. Missionary endeavor is, how- 
ever, to some extent mitigating this. 
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The American Board organization has 
also, I may add, intrenched itselfin Spain, 
Austria, Mexico and the Hawaiian islands. 

The American Missionary Association, 
with headquarters at the Bible House, has 
for its president Reverend Wm. M. Taylor, 
D.D., LL.D. The field with which it con- 
cerns itself lies mainly in the South and 
among the Indians and Chinese. The 
record of its educational supervision in 
the South shows twenty normal and grad- 
ed schools, fifty-three common schools, 340 
instructors and 13,395 pupils. Nearly all 
the chartered, normal and even common 
schools under its jurisdiction give some 
industrial training. The young men are 
taught wood working, farming, carpentry, 
printing, painting, glazing, trimming, 
blacksmith and wheelwright work, etc. 
The young women are taught housekeep- 
ing, cooking, nursing, dressmaking, plain 
sewing and other needle work. The 
church organization in the same region 
comprises 128 churches, 107 missionaries, 
7978 church members and 14,492 Sunday- 
school attendants. Among the Indians 
are nine churches, sixteen schools and 
eighty-seven missionaries and teachers. 

The aim ofthe society with respect to the 


aborigines is to educateevery Indian child. 
Reports from the field show that the sav- 
ages really are gradually losing their 


uncivilized characteristics. A notable in- 
stance is their very general consent to de- 
cent interment, instead of the ghastly and 
disgusting habit of put- 
ting their dead upon scaf- 
folds to poison the air and 
become food for carrion 
birds. The chief mis- 
sions of this order are 
located among the Da- 
kota Indians, a body 
numbering about 40,000 
in all. The missionaries 
have mastered the Da- 
kota language, and have 
printed in that tongue 
a Bible, a hymn book, 
a dictionary and other 
books. The Indian chil- 
dren appear to be very 
docile and.some of them 
show much proficiency 
in their studies. The 
parents take great pride 
in the achievements of 
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their children in school and thus there ex- 
ists much interest in the cause of educa- 
tion. 

Seven hundred and fifty Chinamen on 
the Pacific coast are church members of 
the American Missionary Association. 

The Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church has its headquarters 
at 53 Fifth avenue. The missions are di- 
vided into two sections, the home and the 
foreign. In the home section there are no 
fewer than 6727 churches, the chief object 
of this great confederation of churches be- 
ing to see that no section or district lacks 
pastoral care, to aid churches that cannot 
support themselves, and generally forward 
evangelical work. The department known 
as the Women’s Executive Committee of 
Home Missions has chiefly concerned 
itself with the Indians, Mormons, Mexi- 
cans, and southern mountain whites, 
There are among these peoples, belonging 
to this mission, 118 schools, 368 officers 
and teachers and 7478 pupils. The Board 
of Foreign Missions belonging to the same 
organization has a membership abroad of 
26,755 persons. The number of pupils in 
schools of all grades is 26,348, and in Sun- 
day schools 23,935. The division having 
a care for freedmen has 245 churches, sev- 
enty-eight schools, 117 colored preachers 
and 133 colored teachers. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
society, 7 Beekman street, conducted oper- 
ations last year in forty-seven states and 
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territories, alsoin Ontario, Manitoba, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Alaska and six states of the 
Mexican republic. Among the foreign pop- 
ulation there were 190 workers and among 
the colored people, the Indians and Mexi- 
cans, 243. Castle Garden was the special 
care of this society, and about 800 visits 
were made to immigrant boarding houses, 
hospitals, etc., in the city of New York. 
Friendless and forlorn immigrants have in 
this body a zealous and watchful friend. 
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Miss Lathrop has at Allahabad forty 
schools and 1400 pupils. 

The Church Extension and Missionary 
society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
805 Broadway, has a membership of 3617 
in its churches and 4583 in its Sunday 
schools. It confines itself to work among 
the poor and ignorant in New York city, 
and has such finely equipped institutions 
as the Deaconess Home and Training 
school, the Battery Park mission, a Chi- 
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The Woman’s Union Missionary society, 
41 Bible House, sends out single women 
to engage in missionary work in foreign 


countries. It has mission centres in Bur- 
mah, India, China, Japan, Greece: and 
Cyprus. It sustains Bible readers, board- 
ing and day schools, an orphanage, dis- 
pensary and hospital work. In its board- 
ing school in Japan hundreds of girls 
have been prepared for evangelical and 
other work. At the Margaret William- 
son hospital, in Shanghai, thousands of 
women and children receive treatment. 


nese mission, a French mission, an Italian 
mission, a girls’ sewing school, etc. 

The Domestic and Foreign missions of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church have 
their chief office at 26 Reade street. Its 
foreign branch is working energetically 
in China, Japan and India. It has in 
India twenty-three churches and 1696 
church members, in Japan sixty-eight 
churches and 8954 church members. Its 
domestic field extends from New York 
to Dakota, and it has in all 124 churches. 

The Protestant Episcopal Domestic and 
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Foreign Missionary society, 22 Bible 
House, has two branches, foreign and 
domestic. The former extends itself 
through Hayti, Greece, Africa, India, 
China and Japan, owning considerable 
church properties and maintaining a 
great host of missionaries, churches, com- 
mon schools and higher institutions of 
learning. Its domestic field embraces prac- 
tically the whole of the United States, 
and no less than 2201 congregations con- 
tributed funds last year for carrying on 
mission work. The Women’s Auxiliary 
branches are the right hand of this work. 
They have just established the Grace 
House Training School for Deaconesses. 
It is proposed also to erect a mission 
house in New York city for this society, 
over $200,000 having already been sub- 
scribed. 

The American Home Missionary soci- 
ety, No. 34 Bible House, aims to assist 
congregations that are unable to support 
the gospel ministry. It has thirty-two 


auxiliaries, and the women's department 
has no fewer than 1801 local auxiliaries. 
It has in its federation 10,650 churches and 
141,000 Sunday-school scholars and fully 
a quarter of a million church members. 


There are among the missions devoted 
to sailors the American Seamen's Friend 


society and the Society for Promoting the 
Gospel among Seamen. The former has 
branches in all the great seaports of the 
world, with a small army of missionary 
workers. It has regular churches, some 
of them afloat close to where ships con- 
gregate. Besides providing reading rooms, 
homes and religious service for sailors in 
the city, the society is established in all 
the great American ports. Its sister society 
already mentioned has its headquarters at 
Madison and Catherine streets. The wives 
and children of sailors are also the objects 
of great care to these societies ; they are 
relieved when in distress and speedily are 
given suitable employment. Everything 
possible is done to win the men. away 
from the saloons, and many hundreds 
have become total abstainers and church 
members. 

The other missions in this fine list are ; 
the Baptist City mission; the New York 
Colored mission, 135 West 30th street ; 
the American Church Missionary society, 
which extends its labors over foreign lands 
as well as through this country ; the Ger- 
man Mission House association, 26 State 
street, with its parental care for immi- 
grants ; and the Protestant piscopal Dio- 
cesan Mission society, 12 Astor place, with 
its long-established organization. 
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E. W. CASEY AND HIS INDIAN CAVALRY TROOP. 


IN DARKEST AMERICA. 
By JOSEPH P. REED. 


x a recent article in.the North American Review, on « The Future of the Indian 
Question,’’ General Nelson A. Miles, attempting to account for the lamentable 
condition of our relations with the Indians, at- 
tributes no small measure of the difficulty to 
sectional ignorance and indifference. He fol- 
lows up this assertion by the remarkable state- 
ment that the «‘ Indians are practically a doomed 
raceand none realize it better than themselves.”’ 
Such expressions of opinion gain added weight 
from a man who occupies the position of General 
Miles. They demand the closest scrutiny and 
the most serious consideration ; for the first 
proposition is so broad that it covers not only 
our treatment of the West, but equally and neces- 
sarily all of the questions where local conditions 
are marked by strong, entphasized peculiarities. 
For example, the negro question in the South, 
the Chinese question on the Pacific slope and 
the Mormon question in Utah. 
Whenever and as often as any 
of these questions is considered 
in Congress the debates are al- 
most invariably characterized 
by violent partisanship in the 
views of senators and represen- 
tatives whose sectional inter- 
ests are at stake, and by an 
opposition that is frequently 
based upon absolute igno- 
rance 
But in the cases cited above 
local pride or commercial pros- 
perity lends to the advocates 
who plead the cause a fixity of 
purpose and a determination to 
Succeed that ultimately arouse 
apathy and change ignorance 


to enlightenment. SIOUX WARRIOR IN FULL DRESS 
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In Indian affairs alone this is notso. No 


one pleads the Indian’s cause in Congress, 
no one cares what his condition or griev- 


ance may be. The only men.who do thor- 
oughly understand and fully appreciate 
the situation are impelled, by a pressure 
they dare not resist, to keep silent when 
they should speak in tones that would be 
heard from ocean to ocean. No interest, 
patriotic or even humane, seems to inspire 
the representatives of the West at Wash- 
ington to ask for jus- 
tice to the red man. 
For it must be re- 
membered that such 
representatives are 
elected by the whites, 
whose interests are in 
direct opposition to 
those of their red 
brothers. 

When, for instance, 
in 1877 these Sioux 
Indians were allotted 
a reserve in the Yel- 
lowstone valley under 
military control, they 
had in a few years 
large herds of cattle 
and horses, and 
were cultivating the 


DISTRIBUTING BEEF AT 
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soil and rapidly becoming self-sustaining. 
Four years later they were ordered to be 
sent down the Yellowstone and Missouri 
rivers to the southern agencies. Al 
though they implored the authorities at 
Washington to leave them where their 
crops were developing in the fields and 
their cattle grazing on the hills, they 
were loaded on five large steamboats, 
shipped down the river and turned over to 
the Indian Department at Standing Rock, 


STANDING ROCK. 





where they were placed upon land on 
which even their own rock-nourished Tim- 
sila (wild turnip) could not thrive. 

Why was this gross injustice perpe- 


trated ? 

In days of old, 
David coveted his 
neighbor’s vineyard, 
and being all-power- 
ful got it. The white 
man wanted the Yel- 
lowstone valley and 
the Indian had to 
go 

Did a member of 
Congress or a sen- 
ator of the United 
States raise his voice 
in protest against 
this act of spolia- 
tion? Nor is this 
an isolated case. 
Treaty after treaty 


has been made only 


to be broken, and 
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always by the white 
man. 

In 1851, by the treaty 
of Fort Laramie, the 
Sioux and seven other 
tribes, for money consid- 
erations, agreed to re- 
main north of the Platte, 
the white man agreeing 
to keep away from that 
territory. 

Immigrants soon be- 
gan trespassing on that 
reservation. They seized 
lands belonging to the 
Indians and killed their 
buffaloes, built railroads 
across the reservation and 
established military sta- 
tions there. The Indians 
knew that they were be- 
ing wronged, but they 
could do nothing to pre- 
vent it. 

This was followed in 
1865 by other treaties 
with various bands lo- 
cated on the overland 
routes, by which they 
agreed to withdraw from 
and resign all rights to 
these national highways. 


In 1868 a treaty with the entire Sioux 
was made, by which the great 
Sioux reservation of Dakota was set apart 
«for the absolute 


and undisturbed use 
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and occupation of the Indians, upon which 
no outsiders but government employees 
shall be allowed to pass, settle or reside.’’ 
They were given by this treaty a large res- 
ervation to the west and north, includ- 
ing the Big Horn region, which was set 
apart as a hunting ground. The dis- 
covery of gold, however, in the Black Hills 
in 1874, caused a mad rush of thousands 
into and through the Indian domain, in 
utter defiance of treaty obligations, law 
and common courtesy. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Sioux became 
restless under this condition of affairs, 
or that actual war followed in 1875 and 


A WAR 


1876, under the leadership of Gall and 
Sitting Bull, resulting in the Custer mas- 
sacre. 

Yielding to popular clamor for revenge 
and the greed of the whites, Congress was 
induced to withhold the usual appropri- 
ation for the Sioux unless they would 
give up their claim to the Black Hills, all 
their outside hunting ground and unced- 
ed lands, grant a right of way for three 
public roads through the reservation, and 
promise to become self-supporting. 

This resulted in the treaty of 1877, where- 
by the Sioux agreed to all the demands 
in return for rations, schools, agricultu- 
ral tools, etc. This agreement expressly 
stipulated that the Indians should sup- 
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port themselves when located upon land 
suitable for cultivation. 

To anyone who has visited the great 
Sioux reservation this clause seems ironi- 
cal, inasmuch as there are no lands suit- 
able for cultivation. © The only reason why 
the Indians were given these lands was 
because no white man, under any circum- 
stances whatever, could have any use for 
them. 

This agreement is still in force, but has 
not been always lived up to by either 
party. 

Congress has steadily scaled down the 
appropriation for the Sioux since 1884, the 


DANCE, 


appropriation for that year being $1,325,- 


000, and for 1890, $900,000. But even had 
this decreased appropriation reached the 
Indians without unreasonable delay, much 
actual suffering would have been avoided. 

Although each $100,oo0 reduction caused 
a corresponding shrinkage of nearly 
2,000,000 pounds of beef alone, this reduc- 
tion was made in spite of the fact that the 
number of Indians was steadily increas- 
ing. 

On March 2, 1889, Congress passed an 
act under which it was proposed to divide 
the Sioux reservation into small reserva- 
tions, by which the various branches of the 
tribe should be not only separated from 
one another but completely isolated. This 
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act led to a treaty, signed by the majority 
of the Sioux, under the conditions of 
which they again ceded nearly one-half 
of their land (over 11,000,000 acres). In 
the making of this treaty the majority 
were induced to affix their signatures de- 
spite the opposition of a large minority, be- 
cause the commission promised to advise 
and urge the government to grant an in- 
crease of rations to. correspond with that of 
the preceding year, and an appropriation to 
pay for certain ponies and other property 
taken from them in 1876. All of these 
recommendations and 
promises of the com- 
missioners were en- 
dorsed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interiorand 
the President. The 
latter, in his message 
to Congress in relation 
to the ratification of 
this treaty, said : «« The 
commissioners had no 
power to bind Con- 
gress or the Executive 
by their construction 
of a statute ; but they 
were the agents of the 
United States, first, to 
submit a definite prop- 
osition for the accept- 
ance of the Indians, 
and that failing, to 
agree upon modified 
terms to be submitted 
to Congress for ratifi- 
cation. Good faith de- 
mands that if the 
United States expects 
the ‘lands ceded, the 
beneficial construc- 
tion of the act given 
by our agents should 
be also admitted and 
observed.” 
However, in spite 
of the obvious justice 
of the cause and this 
strong recommenda- 
tion on the part of 
the president, Con- 
gress has so far (Jan- 
uary 19, 1891) failed 
to pass the bill, and 
it is to this almost 
criminal delay that 
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much of the recent Indian trouble is attri- 
butable. 

It is not te be denied that the Messiah 
craze, with its attendant dances and fanati- 
cism, played its partin the uprising. But 
it is not wholly improbable that poverty, 
hunger, cold and oppression did much to 
encourage the hope that the day was near 
at hand when a strong defender should 
arise to lift them from their misery. 

Such, then, has been the record of the 
government in its dealings with the In- 
dians; and even granting to the savage all 
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that his most bitter detractors can urge 
against him, we cannot avoid our shame- 
ful share of responsibility. 

What, then, is the remedy ? 

On this point experience and theory 
seem to be in complete accord and an un- 
animous verdict says, Remove the Indian 
from the contvoi of the Department of the 
Interior, with its horde of place seekers, 
circumlocutions and proven incompetence, 
and place him under the discipline of the 
officers of the army, who alone of all offi- 
cials of the government are uninfluenced 
by political deals or partisan necessities. 

While the Indians were under the control 
of the War Department they were in every 
instance contented, well fed and cared for. 

Under the Department of the Interior this 
has not been the case. In fact, there has 
hardly been an exception to prove the 
rule, 

The Indian has no respect whatever for 
an agent, while the soldier he regards not 
only with respect, but with confidence. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the pos- 
sibilities of mili- 
tary control is to 
be ‘found in the 
successful experi- 


ment instituted by 


the late Lieuten- 
ant E. W. Casey, 
who was so brutal- 
ly murdered dur- 
ing the recent ex- 
citement. 

This officer took 
some fifty or sixty 
young braves from 
the Cheyennes 
and transformed 
them from poor, 
lazy, aimless loaf- 
ers into oneof the 
finest, if not the 
finest, troop of 
cavalry in our ser- 
vice. He taught 
them discipline, 
and that to per- 
form manual labor 
was not adisgrace. 
He proved beyond 
a doubt that this is 
the best and most 
rapid way of in- 
ducing them to 
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form industrious habits and acquire order- 
ly and methodical ways of living. 

They built their own quarters at Fort 
Keogh, going far up the Yellowstone for 
the timber used, cutting and hauling the 
logs to the river and then floating them 
down to the mouth of Tongue river, where 
they brought them ashore and went towork 
putting up the buildings, including stables 
and corrals for their horses. They have 
planted trees and cultivated gardens, and 
by a system of irrigation have been able 
to raise splendid crops. They curry and 
feed their horses, keep their grounds well 
policed, their houses clean, their uniforms 
and accoutrements spotless, and perform 
all work required of them in a cheerful 
manner and with a pride that would re- 
flect credit on any white soldier in the 
world. 

The semi-military industrial education 
of the young men will result in their rapid 
advancement and adoption of the white 
man’s ways. 

A prominent officer of the army, writing 


AN INDIAN ON PICKET DUTY 
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of Casey’s hopes and ambition concerning 
these scouts, says: 

‘Next summer we expect to get mow- 
ing machines for them and teach them to 
cut hay for their horses. We can also go 
into camp near large bodies of timber and 
cut all the wood required for the troops and 
have them haul it in wagons to the post. 
By the importation of running stallions 
from Kentucky and crossing with their 
best mare ponies we expect to raise fine 
cavalry horses both for their own use and 
sale to the government. In fact, this would 
be just what the authorities attempted 
in opening a stock farm at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, a few years ago. Then, again, we 
hope to introduce cattle raising and herd- 
ing, instead of the vast herds of ponies 
which is the standard wealth of the Indian 
in his native wildness ; and by providing 
icehouses, which they can build for them- 
selves, also milkhouses, they can be taught 
to use milk, make butter and cheese, raise 
pigs. and poultry ; by providing a system 
of artesian wells and irrigating ditches, 
they can raise their own corn, oats, cab- 
bage, potatoes and garden vegetables. All 
these various industries I would have car- 
ried on as military duties. Young men 
who have learned the various trades at 
Carlisle, Hampton, Santee, and other in- 
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THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN. 

dustrial schools should be enlisted for non- 
commissioned officers, and shops opened 
and classes taught by them in blacksmith- 
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ing, shoemaking, saddlery and harness- 
making, carpentry, wagon making, tin- 
smithing, painting, tailoring, sewing, etc. 
It is better for the government and the 
Indians to feed and clothe them as soldiers 
and instruct them in these various nursuits 
than to feed and clothe them at the Indian 
agencies and allow them to live in barbaric 
idleness. Most of these scouts have fami- 
lies and a large number of relatives ; among 
these people we hope to establish schools 
for the children ; then we hope the older 
men and women may pursue the cultiva- 
tion of gardens and crops, for their suste- 
nance and that of their neighbors. 

‘‘T would teach them only the simpler 
military formations, such as forming line 
and column and inspections, limiting in- 
struction in these matters, but giving large 
attention and more time to the formation 
of industrial habits, in learning the trades 
and ways of performing the work I have 
mentioned, under the garb of military pur- 


suits and duty. I would 
have all this labor per- 
formed as a military duty 
and would teach them 
everything that would 
make them more useful 
as soldiers and citizens 
If this scheme was faith- 
fully carried out, the 
larger part of our garri 
sons in the frontier posts 
might consist of Indian 
scouts or soldiers, allow- 
ing the concentration of 
the white troops at our 
eastern posts near our 
large cities ; the Indians 
would be pleased with 
their stations, as_ they 
would be on their native 
heath, and the white man 
would be where he could 
devise the most enjoy- 
ment and perform just as 
good service.”’ 

That this plan meets 
with the approval of Gen- 
eral Miles also, is shown 
in the article to which 
reference has already been 
made. Moreover, we are 
the only nation that have 
not used native soldiers 
to discipline and control 

their own countrymen. England, for in- 
stance, has an army of 124,000 natives of 
India, classified as regular and irregular ; 
68,000 of whom are to be depended upon 
under any and all circumstances as faith- 
ful, obedient and ready to aid the imperial 
government in any crisis. 

And yet the proposition to enroll Indian 
scouts to the comparatively insignificant 
number of 5000 has met with a halting 
delay that is inconceivable in view of the 
experience of these foreign nations. Ma- 
jor Mclaughlin, the agent at Standing 
Rock, told me that in thirteen years’ in- 
timate relations with Indians he had 
never known a scout or an Indian police- 
man disobey an order or decline a duty, 
no matter how hard it might be. The 
dream of arIndian’s life is to become a 
soldier or scout. Why not try it ? 

The strongest argument that has been 
advanced against this transfer has been 
that it would reduce the effectiveness of 
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the army by detailing a large number of 
officers to extraordinary duties. This 
might readily be overcome by allowing 
officers now on the retired list to assume 
the position of Indian agent or superin- 
tendent, on full instead of three-quarter 
By so doing we should have men of 
large experience who are familiar with all 
the requirements of this office. And that 
this proposition would be acceptable to a 
large number of officers on the retired list 
Iam able to state from personal conversa- 
tion and correspondence. 


pay 
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‘‘The Indian is the worst specimen of a 
man that ever lived. He has no faith in 
himself. The red man is not 
reasonable, like the white man.’’ Far 
nearer the mark, as it seems to me, are 
the views of Indian Commissioner Mor- 
gan, who recently said : « It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Indians will not work. 
Even those who receive from the govern- 
ment food and clothing engage more or 
less in some form of industrial pursuit. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Indians 
cannot be civilized. The Indian possesses 


DURING THE BRAVES’ ABSENCE. 


I have characterized the statement of 
General Miles that «the Indianis adoomed 
race’’ as remarkable, and I have done so 


because my own experience among them 
and the experience of those who have had 
the best opportunity of knowing them 
justifies the opinion that they are emi- 
nently teachable and tractable when they 


feel confident of fair treatment. 
lam far fromagreeing with Reverend W. 
H.H. Murray, who would have us believe 
that in his native state the red man was 
humane, truthful, temperate, trustful, 
atiectionate, industrious, hospitable, rev- 
religious ;’’ nor can I bring my- 
think with Bishop Hare, who says : 
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all the traits of humanity, and his chil- 
dren are as susceptible of education as the 
children of white men. It is a mistake to 
suppose that Indians are generally drunk- 
ards. It is a fearful mistake not to make 
ample provision at once for the education 
of all Indian children. 

‘‘In one generation the Indian problem 
would be solved never to trouble us again, 
Let us educate the Indian children to be 
intelligent, so that they will have high 
aims and ambitions, and be brought into 
sympathetic relations with the other 
60,000,000 people of our great republic.”’ 

To the:testimony of the commissionér 
above given I may add my. own obserya- 
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tions, based upon an examination of the 
schools on the Sioux reservation, and I 
ai free to admit that I was astonished at 
the general average of intelligence ex- 
hibited by the school children—an in- 
telligence of so high a grade that I believe 
it to be inconsistent with «‘a doomed ”’ or 
a dying race. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that under proper conditions and 
circumstances the Indian may regain 
much that he has needlessly been deprived 
of, and reach a position in which he shall 
find himself contented and self-respect- 
ing. 

Instances of the prosperity of the Indian 
people, when surrounded by favorable con- 
ditions, are numerous and indisputable. 
Two striking examples are the Flatheads 
of Montana and the Yakimas of Washing- 
ton, many of whom have not only become 
independent but comparatively wealthy, 
their individual property, in some in- 
stances, being estimated at from $250,000 
to $500,000. 

Out of 244,000 Indians, not including the 
37,000 in Alaska, 189,000 are self-support- 
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ing and receive no aid from the govern- 
ment. 

We only need to recall the fact that 
Major McLaughlin, who for eleven years 
has been the agent at Standing Rock, has 
had practically no trouble during all this 
excitement, and comparatively few of his 
Indians have been on the war path. It is 
true he has had the aid and assistance 
of such men as *‘Gall,’’ and the advice 
of the greatest Indian statesman, « John 
Grass,’’ both of whom are earnestly work- 
ing for the elevation of their race, and bit- 
terly opposed to war; but he had what 
was of far more importance, the perfect 
confidence of the Indians themselves. 

With millions of acres of unclaimed 
land at the disposal of the government, to 
which the Indian certainly has as much 
right as the newly arrived from Europe, 
and a proper administration of his affairs 
under the control of the officers of the 
army, the future of the red race can be 
made so bright that it may in part'relieve 
the awful blackness now covering this 
‘‘ Darkest America.”’ 
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By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U. S. A. 


. ALLIA est omnis divisa in partes tres,’’ 


said Czesar of Gaul, and it was a western 


schoolboy who promptly responded in the live 
language of the day—:: That’s what’s the matter 


with Milwaukee. 


” 


When one looks at the map and considers the 
topographical handicap imposed on the commu- 
nity it is a matter of surprise that a city of 225,000 
souls should have sprung up here in barely half 


a century. 


; 
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Prior to 1830 it was known only as 
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atrading post where the Indians lugged 
their furs and peltries and swapped them 
for the blankets, guns and gewgaws 
brought around the great lakes from Buf- 
falo. The lordly Pottawatomie was prac- 
tical owner of the west shores of Lake 
Michigan in those days, and the grassy 
slopes and bold, wooded bluffs surround- 
ing the beautiful bay, into which poured 
the waters of three winding streams, were 
dotted every year with the lodges of the 
sons of the forest who swarmed here for 
trade or council. Mahn-a-wauk was the 
name they gave it, which being interpret- 
ed means ‘the meeting place of many,”’ 
or, in other words, ‘the great council 
grounds ;’’ and Milwaukeans of the early 
days of the thirties and forties used to 
point to this prophetic title with mingled 
pride and confidence. «‘ This,’’ said they, 
“is bound to be the meeting place of 
countless thousands—the great city of the 
great lakes. The Indians knew what they 
Were about when they named it.’’ Per- 
haps, had the early settlers left it Mahn- 
a-wauk instead of drifting away through 


the successive stages of Mahn-a-waukee, 
Minwaukee, to the final Milwaukee, ful- 
filment of their hopes might have reward- 
ed theirconstancy. But defection brought 
disaster, and another trading post some 
ninety miles further up the lake shore, 
where good old Pére Marquette had sta- 
tioned a missionary or two way back in 
1674—a low-down sort of a place, flat, un- 
healthy, unpicturesque, unattractive in 
every way to the white man who had a 
soul above the fur trade—began to crawl 
ahead of Mahn-a-wauk in the very outset 
of a race in which they were pretty even 
starters. In 1835 barely 1000 white resi- 
dents could be found in either spot, but in 
1840 there were 5000 in that swampy hole 
to the south, and Milwaukee had not 2000 
and was mad about it. ‘* You ask those 
Pottawatomies, Menomonees or the Win- 
nebagoes which is the better place of the 
two and see if they don’t tell you ours is. 
Why, if it weren’t for the government’s 
building a fort there people wouldn’t go 
near it. Ask the Indians what they call 
it, and they’ll tell you with a laugh it is 
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‘ Shecag ’—‘ Shecag !’’’—with high dis- 
dain. ‘‘How would you like to live ina 
place named for the most obnoxious animal 
under the sun?’’ Fierce was the Mil- 
waukean's jealousy of that confounded 
town growing so rapidly, nearer the head 
of the lake; bitter were the sarcasms 
levelled against it ; lively the witticisms of 
our first weekly. Was it possible that 
anyone could prefer those marshy flats to 
our bold and beautiful bluffs ? Who would 
settle in Shecag when Mahn-a-wauk’s 
doors were open ? 

But there is no accounting for tastes. 
Milwaukee grew apace but Shecag seemed 
fairly to shoot, and a square mile of the 
Illinois lowlands was speedily covered by 
frame structures. ‘Queen of the Prairie”’ 
was the poetic title claimed by that hated 
rival before Milwaukeans had fairly set- 
tled on a name. Uncouth ‘‘ Shecag’’ be- 
came euphonious Chicago, and this may 
explain the singular process by which in 
these western wilds people who hesitate 
to use the monosyllabic Anglo-Saxon re- 
fer to the Mephitis Americana as «the 
Prairie Queen.”’ 

Yes, Chicago took the lead from the 
start, and, though loyal Milwaukeans 


were loath to admit it, for many a long 
year she seems, in some respects at least, 


to have kept it. She built railways not 
only in her own state but, 
to the speechless indigna- 
tion of Milwaukee, in ours. 
She tapped our wheat 
fields ; she invaded our 
kitchen gardens; she 
made Beloit, Janesville, 
the lovely valley of the 
Rock river, the rich agri- 
cultural counties of south- 
ern Wisconsin, pay tribute 
to her instead of to our 
own metropolis. Milwau- 
kee stormed—indeed, Mil- 
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waukee swore ; but not until 1848 did Wis- 
consin become a state. Not until 1851 did 
she begin to build a railroad on her own 
account. Not until ’52 or '53 was the rich 
crop of cereals poured into the waiting lap 
of the slower city, and by that time the 
city of the baleful name was a dozen laps 
ahead. Shrewd statisticians and states- 
men, far-sighted and thoughtful men, hav« 
declared that Chicago is destined to become 
the greatest city in America, possibly in 
the world. Even now her people compla- 
cently talk of the time when they will an- 
nex Milwaukee. But, whatever may be- 
tide us, there remains at least the sweet 
solace of knowing that the untutored red 
man gave our rival as bad a name as he 
could, and eulogized the site whereon was 
built this far fairer, ifless bewildering, city 

It was in 1818 that Milwaukee's first 
white settler arrived and pitched his tent 
on the banks of «‘ Mahn-a-wauk Seepe.’’ 
‘Old Solomo’’ the Indians learned to 
call him, for they grew to love him, 
and so did the whites who later came 
to join him in building up the fair white 
city. He was a French Canadian, Lau- 
rent Solomon Juneau by name, and a man 
of infinite kindliness. The settlers who 
soon followed him were mainly out and 
out Americans. For several years no in- 
road was made upon these lands, the 
home of the red man, but then came treat- 
ies, sales, and no doubt some swindling, 
and then the tide of immigration. In 1836- 
’38 the settlement attained the proportions 
of a village, with Solomon Juneau for presi- 
dent. In 1846 the village was declared a 
city, with Solomon Juneau for its first 
mayor. In 1856 its 25,000 people bowed 
their heads and sadly bore him to the 
grave. Thirty years more, thronging thou- 
sands joined in the ceremonies that at- 
tended the unveiling of his monument in 
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WISCONSIN STREET, LOOKING 


enduring bronze— Milwaukee’s second 
statue. He who was first in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men, but last to get a monument else- 
where, was first in the honors of the 
«Cream City.’’ The counterfeit present- 
ment of the father of his country, lean- 
ing on his sword, his martial cloak around 
him, stands sentinel on the brow of the 
western heights overlooking the busy 
thoroughfares below. That of Solomon 
Juneau, founder of Milwaukee, towers at 
the of the eastern bluff, the blue 
waves of Lake Michigan washing the 
pebbly beneath, the roofs and 


edge 


shore 


spires of the city glistening between him 
and the setting sun. 

Eighteen square miles, even more, if we 
count the thriving suburbs, are comprised 
within the present limits of the city, and 
the loveliest section of all is this lake front 
where Juneau now stands as though he had 


ist climbed the bluff, 


hr 


and, like some 
mze Rip Van Winkle, had halted there, 
gazing in wonderment upon the scene— 
the broad, graded streets, the tree-embow- 
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ered walks, the homes of wealth and re- 
finement that had sprung up around the 
site of the humble cabin he built long years 
ago. Deep into the land old Michigan has 
thrust an arm, and from point to point, in 
grand semicircular sweep, the shores of 
the bay are spread before the eye—east- 
ward the blue, sparkling, dancing waters ; 
southeastward the wooded slopes of the 
low point, stretching far out to sea, with 
the roofs and turrets of the Jesuit seminary 
peeping above the treetops; southward, 
yet several miles away, the great iron mills 
of Bay View, their lofty chimneys belching 
smoke and flame, their massive walls bar- 
ring the horizon, around them the clus- 
tered homesteads of twice a thousand 
operatives ; then broad stretches of placid 
water, fringed by shipyards, lumber yards 
and dry docks; nearer, the jutting piers 
of the river entrance ; the life-saving sta- 
tion ; the towers of the harbor lights ; the 
masts of sheltered shipping ; the glisten- 
ing white sides and black smokestacks of 
the big lake steamer putting out to sea; 
the fuming, panting little tugs, streaking 
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the billows with a wake of foamy white 
and the blue of the eastern heavens with a 
smudge of sooty black ; the massive bulk of 
the great elevators lining the banks of the 
streams, some within a few blocks of the 
dancing waters, others out in the hazy dis- 
tance of the westward valley of the Menom- 
onee. 

Southwestward from our vantage ground 
here on the bluffs the roofs and spires stretch 
to the dim horizon until lost in the fringe of 
forest. The twin towers of the Polish church 
stand like double sentries high in air, and 
all around them, in that far-away section, 
hundreds of comfortable little homes are 
grouped where one might wander for a week 
and hear no language but that of Kosciusko. 
Twenty thousand strong the «‘ sledded Po- 
lack ’* has reared his colonies in this Badger 
city, and, men, women and children, they 
are marvels of thrift and industry. Close at 
hand, just at the lower end of these grassy 
slopes, is the red brick station of the Chicago 
and Northwestern railway. Westward and 
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See Duke Saale STS _ — 


northward our view is blocked by the shaded 
homesteads across the park, except where 
dome or spire shimmers in the afternoon 
sunshine; but northeastward in graceful 
curve the bluff line sweeps, a picture of ter- 
raced slopes and gravelled walks, with the 
railway winding along its front, following 
its contour in gradual ascent until it dives 
suddenly into a jutting headland, and the 
North Point lies before us just an easy mile 
away. All this bluff crest, even out to the 
very edge of the point, is covered with beau- 
tiful homes, except this half-mile «‘ reach ’”’ 
from the railway station to the head of 
Juneau avenue. This is parked, terraced, 
adorned with grotto, rustic bridge and foun- 
tain, surmounted by two bronze statues, 
monuments to the liberality and public spirit 
of individual citizens (as indeed is that of 
Washington over on the west side) as well 
as to the memory of noted men. This one, 
the plain, matter-of-fact pioneer in western 
frontier garb, is our founder and first citizen, 
Juneau. That yonder, farther up the crest, 
a model of heroic grace and beauty in face 
and form, is Leif Ericson, explorer and navi- 
gator, the Norseman whose ship coasted the 
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shores of Newfoundland long before Colum- 
bus raised the flag of Spain on San Salva- 
dor. Farther still to the north, dim in the 
distance, but beautiful far or near, is the 
lofty gray stone tower of the water works. 
It is the first landmark that comes to view 
when one is sailing westward over this in- 
land sea. Between us and the North Point, 
built on a sandy flat, is the straw-colored 
plant and chimney of the «‘ Flushing Tun- 
nel’’ works, wherewith a local engineer 
proved that he knew more of the mechanics 
of fluids than the expensive experts from 
abroad. 

Out to sea, a black, angular line across 
the limpid blue, the stone-filled cribs of the 
breakwater reach almost half-way across the 
northern side of the bay ; and within this 
sheltering arm, when the grim northeasters 
blow, twoscore of ships and steamers may 
often be seen rolling lazily at their anchor- 
age, yet safe from the buffets of the great 
surges that break in wrath upon those in- 
domitable walls. In all its moods our lake 
is glorious. Some- 
times blue as the 
unclouded sky, 
placid as a breath- 
less heaven, dot- 
ted with sloop 
and shallop lying 
lazily upon their 
own inverted images. Again, under the 
gathering storm, its hues, chameleon like, 
are green as Niagara, purple as the heather- 
banked tarns of the Scottish highlands or 
blue-black as the clouds of the northern sky, 
with the flashing whitecaps cresting every 
wave. Again, driving before the blast, it 
comes tumbling, roaring in upon the piers, 
booming in ocean rollers upon the beach or 
bursting in thunder upon the solid cribwork, 
drowning even the high storm walk of the 
lighthouse in a deluge of hissing spray. It 
is the blessing of our summer solstice, for 
its cool breath fans our cheeks on days when 
five miles back from the shore the mercury 
is sizzling at ninety-five. It is the comfort 
of our declining year, for not until December 
can Boreas triumph over the store of sum- 
mer sunshine it has hoarded in its broad and 
friendly bosom. It gives us many a wheeze 
and sneeze in March and April, but that is 
only two months out of twelve, in ten of 

hich we would not be without it. There 

people who go to summer resorts in the 
interior, but that is only for change or to be 
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in the ‘social swim.’’ Sweltering there, 
they come back to town for a breath of 
cool air. 

A word now about those three rivers. 
First and finest is the Milwaukee, which 
comes down from the north, runs nearly 
parallel with the shore line of the lake 
from the point where it pierces the city 
limits to that which we once called Walk- 
er’s, nearly three miles below. There, re- 
enforced by the waters of the Menomonee, 
it turns eastward, and in the early days 
coquetted like a veritable forest maiden 
with old Michigan, coming just within 
enticing distance, then chastely retreating, 
coy and reluctant, and finally, hesitating 
no longer, being lost in his welcoming 
embrace half a mile further down the 
sands, urged at this point by a push from 
the hoyden Kinnickinnick. It was all very 
pretty, but a nuisance to navigators sailing 
into so winding a channel ; and by and by 
the aid of the general government was in- 
voked to put a stop to all this nonsense, 
and the engineers cut a broad slit through 
beach and bar and tumbled the would-be 
coquette into the arms of her conqueror, to 
the annihilation of all such feminine airs 
and graces. 

Now the waters of the three streams find 
the lake through this common channel, 
known in the antebellum days as ‘the 
straight cut.’’ Now the broad expanse of 
marsh through which they once mean- 
dered has been filled in, built over, sliced 
up intocanals, etc. Now thethree streams 
are navigable for big lake vessels, schoon- 
ers and steamers, up through the very heart 
of our manufacturing districts. Now they 
give us twenty miles of valuable dockage 
and always have they given us a world of 
trouble. Once we dammed the Milwaukee 
for water power for our flour mills. Next, 
ungratefully, we loaded it with the sewer- 
age of the city. ‘*‘ Mahn-a-wauk Seepe’”’ 
became the Cloaca Maxima of the modern 
city. Then, because it could not carry 
away the load, we turned to and damned 
it for what was its misfortune and our 
fault. Finally we strove to make amends 
by pumping the clear waters of Michigan 
into its upper story and washing out the 
filth we had been dumping in for years. 
But we are not yet purged of contempt ; 
we have not treated our river well. Still, 
there is another side to the question, and 
we have good cause of grievance. Years 
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ago people who had settled on the east 
bank of the Milwaukee became embroiled 
with those who squatted on the west. 
The feeling aroused was deeper by many 
a fathom than the cause of the trouble 
It was all that dividing river. Such 
grew to be the animosity that the earli- 
est bridges were almost hacked to flin 
ders or burned to ashes. Such was the 
bitterness between the old first and fourth 
warders that many a transient bruise was 
left by fourth-ward fists on first-ward 
faces that ventured across this domestic 
Rubicon, and one ineffaceable blotch re- 
mains as its reminder upon the plan of 
what might have been the most beautiful 
city in America. On both sides the main 
thoroughfares run east and west. Had 
there been harmony between the sections 
each of these streets would now be sweep- 
ing in unbroken line from the bluffs at the 
lake front down into the dip of the river 
valley, then up to the commanding heights 
amile away. The effect might have been 
sublime ; it is now ridiculous. Our streets 
‘break joints’’ at the river. The bridges 
are set in askew. The east-bound traveller 


down Grand avenue is regaled with the 
sight of the rear elevation of the east-side 
buildings, and a similarly unpicturesque 


panorama is set before the gaze of any 
west-bound walker of the first or seventh 
wards. 

And then, by and by, the city grew south 
of the Menomonee ; and while it was bad 
enough when there were two sides to every 
municipal question, it is simply bewilder- 
ing now there are three. It is the hard- 
est town of its size in America in which 
to start a-rolling the ball of public im- 
provement. No matter how urgent may 
be the need, if a new courthouse, cus- 
tom house, postoffice, natatorium, pub- 
lic library, hospital or anything else be 
contemplated there is a triangular duel 
such as Mr. Midshipman Easy might 
have envied—a contention as to ‘‘ which 
side shall have it’’ before anything can 
be done. The wonder is that, despite 
this division, topographical and social, 
the city has grown and thriven until it 
spreads over an area of nearly twenty 
square miles, and one can ride or walk 
nearly two leagues along one thorough- 
fare alone, built solidly from end to end, 
and almost fancy he was in foreign parts. 
Start at the southern line, and, leaving 
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behind a big Polack settlement just out- 
side the limits, where nobody pays city 
taxes but everybody manages to vote, 
you read no names but those that end 
with a sneeze. Northward as you go, the 
frontiers of Poland merge in those of Prus- 
sian Pomerania, even as they do along 
the banks of the Vistula. Fritz appears 
in placeof Ignatz. The signs of the times 
and of the south side point to foreign su- 
premacy. But just wait until you have 
crossed the Menomonee, traversed the 
long cafion of West Water street, where- 
on are the great wholesale houses and 
really quite a sprinkling of American 
names, and emerge once more into sun- 
shine and Deutschland! Here, advancing 
no matter how many parasangs north- 
ward, the explorer may revel in the belief 
that he is indeed in Germany. Not an 
English or American name is on the signs. 
Indeed, there are shops in whose windows 
not long ago appeared the encouraging le- 
gend, ‘«‘ English spoken here,’’ and there 
are other shops where, even today, such a 
sign would be misleading. You can enter 
those where not one word of English, by 
the inmates at least, isspoken. Thesouth- 
western section of our city is all Poland ; 
the northwestern all Germany. The few 
Irish we have congregate mostly in the 
old third ward. The German and Polish 
population outnumbers the native proba- 
bly three to one, and in nine cases out of 
ten this might be a cause for alarm, but— 
not in Milwaukee. 

Polack, Hungarian, Prussian, Bavarian, 
Wiirtemberger, it makes no difference. 
There is not of its size in all America a 
city that contains a population more self- 
respecting, more law-abiding, more cheer- 
ful and content than Milwaukee, and you 
have only to ride or drive through these 
great sections to see the reason — there 
isn’t a real tenement house in the town. 
Almost: every family has its own little 
home. In proportion to population Mil- 
waukee stands foremost in our nation in 
the number of dwellings owned by the oc- 
cupants, and no matter how humble it 
may be, it is the home that makes the 
citizen who has the public interests at 
heart. There are no slums in Milwaukee ; 
no thronging rookeries of misery and vice. 
The poor have we always with us, as is the 
case with every community, but they herd 
not like cattle. Even they have their lit- 
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tle roof and fireside. We have, of course, 
in some sections, the irrepressible street 
boy and an occasional corner loafer, but 
their wildest exploits are models of good 
manners as compared with the daily per- 
formances of the «‘toughs’’ of Chicago 
or the hoodlums of San Francisco. We 
had, as was to be expected in so large a 
foreign element, a gang of anarchists, who 
were allowed to scream themselves hoarse 
at their lurid meetings, to parade the 
streets with red flags and ragged integu- 
ments, shouting defiance to law and death 
to capitalists ; but the very first time they 
overstepped the mark and sought to level 
or destroy, our guardsmen gave them one 
volley and they haven’t been heard of 
since. In time of insurrection blank car- 
tridges are forbidden in the Badger state 
and so are volleys in the air. 

Politically we are the most impartial 
community you ever heard of. Our one 
representative in Congress assembled is 
chosen, apparently, with the view of giv- 
ing all parties a show. Four years ago we 
sent the Labor candidate, two years ago the 
Republican, this year we chose the Demo- 
crat ; and no man in the community can 
prophesy for the future other than this, 
that Milwaukee will never send a prohibi- 
tionist. We have more saloons than any 
city of our size in the world—and less 
drunkenness. Why? Because nine-tenths 
of our people drink good, wholesome, home- 
made beer, and let whiskey severely alone. 
We have a smalier death rate, smaller 
taxes, smaller percentage of murders, as- 
saults, robberies, burglaries, larcenies and 
drunks, and a smaller police force; we 
have smailer and fewer fires, and a smaller 
fire department than any city of our size 
in the land, and we can prove it by the rec- 
ords. We have over 40,000 homes for our 
220,000 people, and there is abundant room 
for more. We did have trouble with our 
big central sewer in the hot weather, as 
has been mentioned. Its ‘offence was 
rank and smelt to heaven.’’ We sent for 
the first sanitary engineers of the country, 
and they could devise no scheme but the 
fearfully costly one of intercepting sewers. 
Our own engineer declared that he could 
bore a hole through the bluffs, pump the 
pure lake water into the murky Mahn-a- 
wauk, wash it out and give it a permanent 
current. The experts said it couldn't be 
done, but it was ; and it hasn’t given usa 
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smell tospeak of since. Of course the ex- 
pedient is but temporary. The bottom of 
our river is foul with the deposit of a thou- 
sand sewers, and sooner or later, as city 
and suburbs grow, the intercepting system 
will probably prevail. 

Out in the broad Menomonee valley are 
placed the slaughter houses, the mammoth 
beef and pork packeries, the tanneries, 
rendering vats, soap and candle shops and 
other malodorous trades; but no one is 
inconvenienced thereby except those south 


— 
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and west siders who dwell within sniffing 
range of the valley, and consequently 
have the profound commiseration and best 
advice of those of us who do not. Over on 
the east side, extending to Whitefish bay, 
are whole tracts of homestead lands, plat- 
ted and graded, with the lake breezes 
sweeping over them, the lake banks on 
the east, the wooded shores of the river on 
the west. It is one of the loveliest tracts 
of all the neighborhood, and thither our 
beautiful city is bound to grow. 

Nor is Milwaukee, despite its shops and 
foundries,a smoky city. Nearly 2000 manu- 
facturing establishments have we. Nearly 
50,000 hands are employed. Nearly 100 
articles of commercial value are turned out 
by her various firms, and the greatest of 
these is Beer. Ten million dollars’ worth 
of beef, pork, etc., was packed in the big 
houses two years ago, but more than that 
amount of the amber fluid sacred to Gam- 
brinus was bottled or barrelled. Milwau- 
kee bricks, whose pale straw color gave to 
her the sobriquet of the Cream City, are 
known throughout the country. Milwau- 
kee beer is known the world over. Mil- 
waukee’s breweries have no superiors in 
the States, and one of them, the Pabst, is 


the biggest lager-beer plant on the globe. 
Over 600,000 barrels were its last year’s 
product, and if its floor space could be 
spread out it would cover nearly thirty 


acres. There is simply no use in trying 
to describe it in an article of this size. Its 
vaults are tunnelled out from under the 
heights on the west side. Its buildings 
seem to leap from block to block, for, high 
in air, over the busiest streets, they are 
banded together by bridges of iron. The 
establishment is a municipality in itself. 
Down on the south side, on the once nar- 
row strip called «‘ Walker’s Point,’’ are the 
Reliance works, the Bay State works and 
the various foundries, all of the E. P. Allis 
company, and there every manner of en- 
gine is made. Minneapolis grinds the 
wheat of the wide Northwest, but Mil- 
waukee makes her mills. Here are built 
the great Corliss engines. Here New York 
city, Albany, Omaha, Boston, Providence, 
even Chicago come for their triple-expan- 
sion engines. All wasswamp where now 
the hum of wheels and whir of belt, the 
clang of ponderous machinery, the glare 
of huge furnaces, tell of the presence 
of the busiest industry, the triumph of 
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man over matter. Over 1800 persons are 
regularly employed in these shops. Two 
thousand more toil at the great rolling 
mills across the Kinnickinnick basin. 
Thousands more are busy in the great 
packing houses, railway shops and tan- 
neries out in the valley of the Menomo- 
nee. Others still are employed at the 
mills up the Milwaukee on the banks of 
the old canal, others at the breweries. 
But, except these breweries, which must 
have vast vault and cellar room, all these 
industries are in the deep, wide valleys, 
whence the smoke drives directly back 
into the open country or across the low 
lands out to sea. The resident and re- 
tail shopping portions of the city; the 
broad, beautiful boulevards ; the shaded 
streets; the tasteful homesteads  sur- 
rounded by grassy lawns unmarred by 
jealous fence; the churches—and people 
come from far and near to see our new 
Saint Paul’s: and Plymouth—the parks, 
the drives, all these are on the high 
grounds that surround the old basin of the 
three rivers. Milwaukee had such a pleth- 
ora of bluffs that she simply -shovelled 
the southernmost into the swamps, and 
so made the ground on which much of 
the commercial and business sections of 
the city stand today. 

‘‘ Westward the star of empire’’ finds 
its application here, too. Westward the 
centre of population has moved from year 
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to year; not because the west side is more 
desirable than the east, but simply becaus« 
the people of the east could not move into 
the lake and had to go in the opposite di 
rection. Down on the flats of the fourth 
ward, across the river, are planted the 
great railway station of the Chicago, Mil 
waukee and Saint Paul road and the 
Plankinton hotel, long our famous hos- 
telry. In her titles Milwaukee runs to 
capital P’s even as did Gilbert and Sul- 
livan before they presented Iolanthe and 
the Mikado. The biggest brewery is 
Pabst’s, the biggest tannery is Pfister's, 
the biggest packing house was Plank- 
inton’s, the biggest hardware house is 
Pritzlaff’s and our mayor was Peck, but 
the state took him for governor. The hotels 
of the city are owned by its citizens, and 
named for them: Plankinton, the old 
reliable, Pfister, the new and formidable 
rival going up on the east side, and Pabst, 
the former Saint Charles, now being rebuilt 
on Market square. Milwaukee has no sol- 
diers’ monument, but at its western out- 
skirts are the beautiful grounds and sub- 
stantial buildings of the National Soldiers’ 
Home, where over 2000 veterans are housed 
and cared for, and where throngs of our 
people ride, drive or walk every Sunday 
afternoon to hear the bright music of their 
band. The faded blue of the Union vol- 
unteer and the once-familiar corps badges 
are constant features of our streets, and 
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object lessons in patriotism and love of country are never 
lacking. The Stars and Stripes float high over every public 
schoolhouse. The orchestras of our theatres—and we have 
some beauties—bid their audiences good-night with the 
strains of our national air. The Grand Army of the Re- 
public held its annual encampment here in August 1889, 
and all over the city the most beautiful homes were opened 
wide to welcome and honor the men who saved the nation 


in its days of direst need. 


Of our business men it has been said that they are slow 


and too conservative. 


This may be due to the fact that 


for years our ruling spirits in all financial matters were of 


the cautious blood of Scotland. 


But that they were 


eminently safe and sure has been demonstrated a thou- 


sand times over. 
Milwaukee never 
hada ‘‘boom.’’ She 
has simply held the 
even tenor of her 
way, doing no ad- 
vertising to speak 
of, holding forth no 
promise of fabulous 
investment or of 
quickly gotten 
wealth. As a con- 
sequence only work- 
ers have been wel- 
here; only 
drones have suffered 
disappointment; 
only adventurers arelacking. It was even 
a matter of absolute surprise to her con- 
tented people to learn that in the ten years 
between 1880 and 1890 she had nearly 
doubled her population. 

Milwaukee has not the vast wholesale 
houses of Chicago and Saint Paul. She has 
no great apartment houses either, nor does 
she need them. People prefer to have 
their own little roost and pateh of play- 
ground. The Belvedere and the Martin 
flats are very fair specimens of what we 
need in that line; but they would be 
dwarfed beside the Aberdeen of Saint Paul 
or a dozen of the towering buildings in 
Chicago. Nor are Milwaukee’s business 
blocks so striking. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance company, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mitchell 
bank building are substantial structures, 
but it is as a city of beautiful homes, of 
household comforts, of broad avenues, of 


comed 


LOOKING 


shaded walks, of grassy lawns and parks, 
of plashing fountain and cooling breezes 


that 
has 


Milwaukee claims preéminence. It 
its clubs, not the least of which is 
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«The Woman’s,’’ and yet one may stroll 
in of an afternoon or evening and find 
them nearly deserted. It has its summer 
gardens and theatres, even a summer 
opera where the artists who have sung all 
winter in New Orleans or the city of Mex- 
ico give us the loveliest music of Verdi, 
Mozart, Gounod, even the crash of Wag- 
ner, to the accompaniment of a German 
orchestra that is a perennial delight. 
Travelled people tell us that the evening 
scene at the Schlitz garden reminds them 
vividly of Vienna, for every one swarms 
forth between the acts, saunters up and 
down the shaded alleys under the colored 
lamps, or sips the conventional beer at any 
one of the hundred tables. This :nost 
cosmopolitan of resorts is far over on the 
northwest side of the town. It is perched 
on the highest knoll and overlooks the 
entire county, and it is the summer Mecca 
for all good Milwaukeans, who gather 
there from miles around, and, when the 
opera is over, are whirled homeward by 
swift-speeding electric cars. 

But this is not our only summer recrea- 
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tion. The river for several miles above 
the dam flows noiselessly between wooded 
bluffs, and many a quaint old German 
‘*sommergarten ’’ tempts us to the stream. 
Rapid-running, light-draught launches, 
rowboats, large or small, skim the surface 
every pleasant evening. All the outskirts 
of the city, north, west, south, are dotted 
with similar gardens where the people 
dance, sing, drink their beer and are ra- 
tionally happy. Five miles north of us 
old Michigan again cuts deep into the land, 
and the Whitefish bay road is the love- 
liest drive along the shore. More gardens, 
more music, more beer, and a great, broad 
verandaed pavilion attract their thousands 
here. Children roam through the woods 
and come back to the cars of the «« dummy 
line’’ laden with wild flowers. Under the 
bluff the stanch little steamer swings at 
her pier, ready for the load of pleasure 
seekers homeward bound. On moonlit 
nights the racing tracks beside the drive- 
way are alive with flashing wheels and 
snorting trotters. Farther townwards the 
North Point lures its group of worshippers 
to watch the exquisite panorama in that 
seven-mile sweep of moonlit bay. At our 


feet the lazy ground-swell plashes on the 


The black lines of the harbor-of- 
The 
Be- 


beach. 
refuge pier break the glassy surface. 
lightship looms at its southern end. 
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yond it—far beyond—lies the low, wooded 
point jutting almost to the horizon. Near- 
er are the lurid flames of the rolling mills, 
capped by volumes of black smoke, rising, 
like the crown of Vesuvius, high into the 
breathless heaven ; the sheen and glimmer 
of the electric lights along the southern 
suburbs ; the nearer twinkle of the long 
lines at the railway station; the great 
headlights of the locomotives ; the vari- 
colored lamps among the homesteads 
along the crest, all in one sweeping cres- 
cent. Across the water, from the decks of 
the steamer heading straight for the har- 
bor, rich, manly voices join in a burst of 
German song. On the grassy lawn beside 
us the children romping in the moonlight 
are summoned in to their nests. One by 
one the boats are drifting in to shore and 
their crews come strolling up the bank. 
One after another the carriages come 
whirling in from the northern bay, until 
by and by the roads are still. One by one 
the melodies and voices die away; the 
home lights are extinguished along the 
bluff; themoon climbs high to her 
lookout at the zenith ; the chimes 
in distant stee- ple toll the hour ; a 
silence as of solitude creeps over 
the sleeping town and only the 
plash of the wavelets falls upon 
theear. That’s Milwaukee. 
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By M. ALLAN WATSON. 


\ | ORE than three thousand years ago 
i there reigned in Egypt a Pharaoh 
named Rhampsinitus. Mighty was he in 
battle, treading his enemies under his san- 
dals, enriching with the spoils of his con- 
quests huge temples,—his gifts to the 
gods. 

He it was who alive passed through 
the gate of the west and descended into 
Ameuti, the place of the dead where are 
the fields of Ahenru with their waving 
corn seven cubits high (four cubits are 
the stalks of it, three cubits the ears of 
it) that the wise dead do mow. Here 
with Isis did he play at dice, winning and 
losing, and received from her a present 
of a napkin of gold. 

Now though this king was richer than 
any before him or any that should come 
after him, he had no mind to lose any of 
his wealth, so he ordered built for it a 
strong house. 

Gradually by the toil of many slaves 
rose the great walls, and the mighty col- 
umns towering skyward bore upon their 
carven capitals the ceiling of one huge 
stone, set with golden stars on a field 
of azure. One side of this building 
joined the palace and there was the only 
means of entrance. 

Here the king deposited his treasures 
and, having made fast the door and sealed 
it with his royal signet, was satisfied of 
their security. 

When the days had multiplied after 
this, the architect fell sick and feeling 
himself about to die sent for his two sons 
and told them that in the outer wall of 
the treasury he had so set a stone that a 
man might easily move it, and entering 
possess himself of the riches within. 


‘*So,’’ said he, ‘if you are wise and 
take little at a time, you may live at 
ease all your days and your children do 
so after you.”’ 

Then, having minutely described the 
stone and given them the measurements 
whereby to find it, and made clear to them 
how to move it, he died. 

During the seventy days of mourning 
for him, while his body was in the hands 
of the embalmers, his sons went by 
night to the treasury, crawled into it by 
moving the stone, filled a bag with silver 
from the nearest vases and escaped in 
safety, replacing the stone. 

Rhampsinitus on visiting the place 
was astounded to see the silver so low; 
but knew not what to do for he found the 
door secure, the seal unbroken and the 
signet wherewith he had sealed it had 
not left his hand. 

The brothers gave to their father a 
magnificent funeral, whereat the people 
wondered saying: ‘What riches he 
must have left!’ So the mummy came 
before the forty-two judges on the edge 
of the sacred lake and, no one accusing it, 
was borne across and laid in a splendid 
tomb. But all this had cost so much 
that the brothers were soon obliged to re- 
visit the treasury, and, grown bolder, they 
ventured farther from the entrance and 
loaded themselves with gold. 

A long time they lived luxuriously on 
this, till their wants grew with indulg- 
ence and they plundered the treasury 
again andagain. From wonder the king 
passed to anger, from anger to action 
and sent for the chief of the thieves. 

[Now this man was an important per- 
sonage, for to him every robber belonging 
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to the. society of thieves gavein his 
name and to him did they swear to bring 
all that they stole. To him repaired 
those losing anything by theft, witha 
written description of the article, setting 
forth the time and place of its loss, and 
on paying one fourth of its value re- 
ceived it again. For so, thought the law- 
makers, since it was not possible to pre- 
vent theft the thieves might exist with 
least loss to the people. ] 

But the king questioned him in vain, 
for the brothers were too wise to share 
so great a secret. 


RHAMPSINITUS AND THE WISE THIEF. 


Again came the marauders and pene- 
trated to the heart of the place where, un- 
der the eyes of guardian statues, rested 
royal vestments, odorous gums, costly 
unguent in vases, rolls of byssus, golden 
vessels filled with lapis lazuli and tur 
quoise, and chests with all precious 
things. And as he bent to lift a bag of 
gems, one of the brothers was caught by 
the legs in a trap. Now the Egyptians 
were cunning artificers, and so great was 
the strength of this trap, so mighty its 
spring and so skilfully wrought, that, 
though the touch of a child might cause 

it to close, ten men 
ignorant of its secret 
could not open it. 

And the man know- 
ing himself lost, 
called to his brother 
entreating that his 
head be cut off, that 
when the body 
should be found he 
might not be recog- 
nized and so be the 
means of destroying 
them both. the 
other was persuaded 
to consent and, hav- 
ing placed the sev- 
ered head in the sack 
brougtit for treasure, 
departed, refitting 
the stone. 

The king entering 
in the morning and 
finding the headless 
body—the means of 
its entrance and of 
the exit of its head 
being equally inex- 
plicable—was thun- 
derstruck. But he 
commanded that the 
body be hung on the 
outer wall of the pal- 
ace and watched by 
the soldiers ordered 
to seize any one seen 
weeping or lament- 
ing near. 

The mother of the 
dead thief cast her- 
self before the other, 
crying: ‘‘Was_ he 
not thine elder broth- 
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er and as a father to thee? Shall we 
see his corpse so dishonored? Go thou 
and devise some way to obtain it lest I 
myself denounce thee to the king.”’ 

Night was near and the guards by the 
palace were tired. So they grew inter- 
ested in watching a man driving bya 
number of donkeys laden with wine- 
skins. The beasts became refractory, and 
the peg dropped from the neck of one 
skin and then of another so the wine 
gushed out and the man beating his head 
in despair seemed not to know what to 
do. Then the guards, seizing their cups, 
rushed out to catch the wine. 

The guards, jolly fellows, soon made 
him so good-natured that he gave them 
one of the skins and sat down to make 
merry with them. Growing still more 
friendly he gave them another skin so 
they drank till they were overcome and 
slept. It was now night, and, rising, the 
driver of donkeys 
took down the body 
of his brother and 
conveyed it home. 

Now when the 
heard of this 
he was enraged, and 
resolved to 
catch the thief at any 
cost he décreedthiat 
any man of whatever 
rank might present 
himself among the 
suitors of his daugh- 
ter on condition of 
relating for her 
amusement the clev- 
erest and the wicked- 
est deed he had ever 
committed. Then he 
told his daughterthat 
whoever told her the 
story of the thief was 
to be seized and 
brought before him. 

When this came to 
the ears of the thief 
he easily saw the 
king’s motive, but | 

ishing to outwit 

once more, he 

resented himself be- 

re the princess and 

ing asked the usu- 

question replied 
36 
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that the cleverest thing he had ever 
done was the rescue of his brother’s 
body from the king’s guards ; the wick- 
edest, the cutting off of the head of 
that brother when trapped in the treas- 
ury. 

And having spoken he escaped by a 
stratagem. 

Again was Rhampsinitus amazed at 
the boldness of the man and made proc- 
lamation in all his dominions ofa free par- 
don for him and a great reward if he 
would return. 

So, confiding in the word of the king, 
the thief returned. 

And Rhampsinitus was moved with ad- 
miration of him and gave him his daugh- 
ter to wife, saying: ‘‘ As the Egyptians 
excel the rest of the world in cunning 
and in wisdom so does this man excel 
the Egyptians. Who then is more worthy 
of the princess ?”’ 


THE HEADLESS 
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By OLIVER SUMNER TEALL. 


MAGINE New York to be a small 
country village and the Astor House 
to be the only tavern of thetown. Imagine 
Grover Cleveland, Chauncey M. Depew and 
Henry B. Hyde representative villagers, 
with Seth Low as the school teacher and 
Bishop Potter as the parson, seated around 
the stove in the office of the tavern. The 
summer work all done, the crops all in, 
and no business to attend to until the 
coming spring, the only thing of interest 
would be the occupations of their neigh- 
bors, and all the things that go to make up 
the unceasing flow of small talk to be found 
at such a time and place. Imagine the 
subject of conversation to be the way that 
Hans Beattie was spending the public 
money, atid the return he was giving for 
it. One can readily picture that lurid con- 
versation, and when, after a while, Hans 
Beattie came in, what a welcome he would 
receive. 
Suppose, then, that the head man of the 
village, Hugh Grant, who had appointed 


Beattie and was responsible for him, should 
join the circle, how pleasant it would have 


been made for him. Then, add to the 
castigation received from the men the 
protestations of the women of the town, 
and imagine how lively they would have 
made it for Mr. Grant and Mr. Beattie, 
whenever they showed their faces in any of 
the stores or at the meeting house. 

Why is it that what is true of a country 
town is not true of a large city? The self 
interest of individuals is the one and only 
reason. 

In the country, men have plenty of time 
for public affairs, plenty of time to choose 
good officers and see that they do their 
duty, plenty of time for good government 
—for good government is of the ‘people. 
But in the city, who has time for politics 
save the politicians? Who ever stops to 
think of what is good for the city, when it 
seems so essential that he should think of 
what is good for himself? In the great 
strife for money all else is forgotten, and 
the cry is «‘ The devil take the hindmost,”’ 
and the city and the city’s government is 
always the hindmost of all. What is true 
of New York is true of San Francisco, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and a1! 
the large cities and towns of the United 
States. 

We are in a hurry to get rich, and to 
the average man every hour of the day is 
an important factor. He cannot give, or 
thinks he cannot give, any time unless he 
receives an equivalent, and the conscious- 
ness of having done a public duty is not 
considered a proper equivalent. It does 
not pay, they say, and that is all there is 
to it. 

How was it that Dennis Kearney secured 
his opportunity ? How was it possible, in 
a civilized community like San Francisco, 
that such scenes as were witnessed on the 
night of the Kearney riot could have taken 
place? If just a little of the energy that 
was displayed in the time of the emergency 
had been given to the understanding and 
the execution of good laws, such svenes 
could never have transpired. 

The good citizens of San Francisco were 
wild with the consuming passion for mak- 
ing money. Theythought of nothing else, 
they recognized nothing else, and the re- 
sult was political chaos and the endanger- 
ing of the property and the lives of the 
whole community. _ 

What has made Cincinnati so notoriously 
corrupt as a city government? The same 
old story that the good citizens of Cincin- 
nati, the same as the good citizens of every 
other city, are good to themselves alone. 
They consider that their personal responsi- 
bility is confined to the limits of their own 
homes and their own families, forgetting 
that a little attention to the homes and 
families of others will make their own 
homes and their own families the better. 

Washington has the best streets of any 
city in the United States, but it was the 
self interest of an individual that gave 
themtothecity. Brooklyn madea famous 
record in the effort of its independent 
citizens to obtain good municipal govern- 
ment. Why did it not retain it? One does 
not like to accuse the good men, who cer- 
tainly succeeded in the Brooklyn reform, 
of selfinterest or a desire for personal 
notoriety ; but why, when the reform was 
obtained, was not the good work kept up? 
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The men who organized that movement 
are still alive, they certainly know more 
about the work today than they did before ; 
yet why have they lost all interest in their 
political work ; why has ‘reform for re- 
form’s sake’’ lost its magnetic influence, 
and why are the «dear people’’ again left 
to the tender mercies of the professional 
politicians? It is because few men are 
sufficiently self-sacrificing to continue giv- 
ing the time and hard work necessary to 
carry on such movements without the re- 
wards which political parties pay for the 
same kind of labor. 

Is it impossible for large cities to receive 
the attention from their best citizens that 
small towns receive? 

The health and safety of. the family of 
the resident of the city should be just as 
precious to that resident as the health and 
safety of the resident of the country town, 
and the purity of the social atmosphere 
should be as much the concern of the one 
as of the other. But men are men, as the 
Lord made them, and experience shows 
that the average citizen who is occupied 
in gaining a livelihood or a fortune will 
not take time from business for any kind 
of political work. ; 

The government of towns is studied, un- 
derstood and controlled by their idle class- 
es, or, what is the same thing, by classes 
which are part of the year in idleness. 
To make the government of cities as good 
as the government of towns there must be 
the same conditions. Cities have idle 
classes, and these classes must be brought 
to take an active interest in the govern- 
ment of the cities if municipal reforms are 
ever to be accomplished. 

To obtain municipal reform two things 
are necessary. First, to find out what we 
want, and second, to find out how we can 
get what we want. 

What do we want? 

We want good laws honestly adminis- 
tered ; we want equal justice for rich and 
poor; we want protection for the helpless 
and protection from the strong ; we want 
clean streets, rapid transit and everything 
that goes to make up a well-governed city, 
and we want all these things with the 
least possible experiditure of time and 
money by the individual citizen. 

How can we get them ? 

[In only one way, through good laws hon- 
estly administered by honest civic officers. 
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How can we get good laws and honest 
civic officers ? 

By applying to our political work the 
common-sense rules that we use in other 
walks of life; by treating the politician in 
our politics as we would treat the same 
man in our business ; by first finding out 
what we want and then taking into con- 
sideration the nature of the man and the 
influences we can bring to bear upon him. 
The men who represent us will always be 
the index of our own political morality ; 
for if we do our duty, they will do theirs ; 
if we guard and protect them, they will 
guard and protect the city ; but if we care 
not, they will care still less; if we are 
weak, they will be dishonest. 

Municipal reform in the city of New 
York can never be accomplished without 
taking into consideration the condition of 
the existing political parties, the influ- 
ences that have produced the present con- 
ditions, and most of all, the character and 
personal interests of the men to be dealt 
with. Human nature is human nature, 
and no amount of pronunciamentos, reso- 
lutions or exaggerated opinions of self- 
appointed reformers will change it. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, there 
is not enough active interest taken in the 
welfare of the city by its citizens. The 
people are too busy with their personal in- 
terests ; know too little about what is real- 
ly being done by the city officers ; are too 
anxious to avoid getting their names on 
the jury list by voting, and have become 
too sceptical about alleged citizens’ move- 
ments to take an active interest in reform 
measures as at present conducted. 

Then, too, the charges against some of 
the present Tammany Hall officials have 
been so bitterly personal and unjust, and 
in some cases so false, that the cry of 
««wolf’”’ has ceased to have the desired ef- 
fect. Men are innately fair and generous, 
and when any public man is continuously 
and unjustly attacked, there is roused for 
him a sympathy which produces the re- 
verse result of what was intended by his 
accusers. Good politics are honest poli- 
tics; good sense is common sense; and 
the way to enlist the sympathy of the pub- 
lic at large is not by extremes—extreme 
laudation of one’s own party and extreme 
condemnation of opponents. 

The writer has had three years’ experi- 
ence in politics. The first was during the 
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last presidential campaign, when he con- 
stantly saw and came to understand the 
working methods of such men as Quay, 
Platt, Fassett, Knapp, Cruger, Jacobus, 
Patterson, Biglin and Shook. The second 
year was with the Republican Volunteer 
association, when it successfully accom- 
plished the particular work it had under- 
taken todo. The last campaign was with 
Peckham, Deming, Archibald, Delafield, 
the clergy and all the incongruous ele- 
ments that went to make up the People’s 
Municipal League. The experience has 
not been long, but it has certainly been 
varied, and has demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of one man at least that municipal 
reform can never be attained by the organ- 
ization of anew party. Sucha party would 
shortly become vastly more vicious and 
more corrupt than either of the existing 
organizations, for the business interests of 
the men who would inaugurate such a 
movement would make it impossible for 
them to give the time necessary to the 
thorough understanding and control of 
such an organization. The principles of 
the party would be all right ; the leaders 
would probably be honest ; but what use is 
there of an honest plan if it is dishonestly 
carried out? Are wrong acts the better 
for having been committed by good men, 
although in ignorance? Is sham reform 
better than the existing condition of af- 
fairs ? 

It would have been absolutely impossi- 
ble for the elements that went to make up 
the People’s Municipal League, no matter 
what the personality of the workers might 
have been, to organize and hold together 
a working body ; and without a thorough 
organization no lasting political effect can 
be possible. Fine speeches, sound reasons, 
the good of the city, the prosperity, com- 
fort and health of the citizens are all very 
well; but these are mere theories unless 
put into practical effect ; and the only way 
they can be put into practical effect is by 
the election of competent, honest city of- 
ficials ; and competent, honest city officials 
can only be elected to office by a suffi- 
ciency of votes, and to obtain a sufficiency 
of votes, organization is needed. 

The only political organization that 
amounts to anything today in the city of 
New York is-held together by self inter- 
ests; and it will be impossible to effect 
any lasting reform in municipal affairs ex- 
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cept through the self interest of the men 
who are to administer our city govern- 
ment. Let us make it for the self interest 
of our civic officers to give us good govern- 
ment and they will very soon do so—they 
know how to do it and cando it. To the 
office-holding politician nothing is so pre- 
cious as office, and let him once understand 
that his individual position is dependent 
upon his individual actions, and he will 
soon make a good record. 

Many men in public life are anxious to 
do right and ambitious for good names 
and lasting reputations, but the public 
at large does not know the adverse and 
weighty influences that are brought to 
bear upon the men who as public officials 
simply strive to do their duty. It is so 
easy to discredit a man; so easy to start 
false rumors in regard to his personal 
character, his mental attributes and every- 
thing that he should take pride in. If 
nothing dishonest can be found against 
such a man, stories are started that make 
him ridiculous and falsely represent him 
in all ways, and it is impossible for him 
to protect himself. 

Self interest in the politician means elec- 
tion to office, and there is nothing that he 
is so afraid of as the uncertain and the 
unknown. No candidate, before election, 
can put his hand on more than a small per- 
centage of the vote he is to receive; he 
estimates and believes, but he is not cer- 
tain. If men will vote in party lines he is 
tolerably safe in his estimates, but he 
always fears the independent and vest- 
pocket voter. Ten per cent. of a vote 
swung independently of party lines can 
make any terms it chooses with the strong- 
est candidate ever put up. 

If we cannot arrive at desired reform 
through the organization of a new party, 
how can it be done? 

It can be accomplished by compelling 
the existing organizations to nominate for 
office men who will honestly, faithfully 
and for the interest of the city, and not of 
their organizations, carry out the laws on 
the statute books. 

A suggestion for a plan is this: That 
a committee of 100 representative citi- 
zens be formed, which committee shall 
have no executive power, but whose func- 
tions shall be simply advisory. After the 
regular organizations have made their 
nominations then this committee of 100 
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shall convene, examine the records and 
the fitness of the candidates of the differ- 
ent parties, and indorse the best nomi- 
nations. There should be no demand, 
no power, nothing but a request for votes 
for such and such, men who would best 
serve the city’s interests and be best cal- 
culated to make honest city officials. 

Every party and every candidate would 
strive for the indorsement of such a com- 
mittee and greatly fear the effect upon the 
public of its adverse judgment. 

This committee should be permanent, 
and composed of fifty Republicans and 
fifty Democrats. By having a committee 
equally divided between the Republicans 
and the Democrats there could be no ques- 
tion of party advantage to be gained. In 
case of resignation or death the Repub- 
licans on the committee should fill the 
vacancy in their ranks and the Democrats 
in theirs. No men of doubtful political 
feeling should be upon the committee ; no 
men who could possibly have any personal 
interests to serve, and no men who had 
not the confidence of the public. Every 
man on the committee should pledge him- 
self that he would not accept from the 
city, state or national government any 
office or any fee until at least five years 
after he had ceased to be a member of the 
committee. Every meeting of the com- 
mittee should be held with open doors, and 
every conference should be open to the 
public at large. A committee of this kind 
must be honest, not only in its intentions 
but in its work. To be effective it must 
be trusted, and to be trusted it must give 
no cause for suspicion. It is granted that 
such a committee would be an ideal one, 
but it can be obtained. In every case the 
candidate to be recommended to the peo- 
ple must have a majority of the votes to 
entitle him to the indorsement of the com- 
mittee. Substitutes would have to be 
allowed, so that 100 votes could always 
be cast. Secret ballots should be cast 
to prevent intimidation and influence. 
The vote should be announced in each 
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case, so that the public could judge of how 
the men were considered by the committee. 
Inasmuch as the action of this committee 
would be simply advisory, the larger the 
majority the candidate would have in the 
vote of the committee the more favorable 
would be his reception by the public at 
large. 

The committee should have no expenses 
but that of a hall engaged for meetings, 
and proper clerical attendance. 

The character of the committeemen 
would have to be so broad and fair and 
generous that personal partisanship could 
not be unduly taken into consideration, 
for it is impossible to find men of intelli- 
gence, no matter how great their honesty, 
who would be altogether above party in- 
fluence. It is possible, however, to find 
men who, if there was much difference be- 
tween the nominees of one party and the 
nominees of another for city offices, would 
vote for the indorsement of the better can- 
didates. 

A great deal would depend upon the 
spirit with which a committee such as de- 
scribed was organized and commenced its 
work. If its aim was high, its motives 
honest, the result would be most effective. 
If its work was open and every act and 
every word known by the public, its acts 
and words would be honest and fair. There 
would be no chance to capture such a com- 
mittee and no chance to work petty deals 
and small politics. The members of such 
a committee would have nothing to gain 
but the consciousness of a work well done 
and the approbation of the community for 
a trust unselfishly and honestly admin- 
istered. 

All personal interests would be elimi- 
nated, all individuality made subservient 
to principle, and an honest effort made to 
better the condition of the citizens at large. 

It would be: What is best for all? and 
not: What is best for self? It would be 
good politics and practical politics, and it 
would be municipal reform that could be 
effected and that would be lasting. 
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PROFESSOR EZEKIEL HARKINSON’S PLAN. 


By LIEUTENANT HENRY H. BARROLL, U. S. Navy. 


Uz the arrival of Professor Ezekiel Harkinson there had not been a happier 
family in the village of Rockville than that which nestled beneath the modest 


roof of Crag Cottage. 


Rockville, a sturdy little village composed mostly of fishermen and those who 
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supply them, rests, posed in 
a half-defiant way, against 
the hillside, as if eager for 
a conflict with the roaring 
surf which is almost con- 
tinually tumbling in upon 
the rocks below. 

The Joslyn family con- 
sisted of only three persons 
—Mr. Joslyn, a respectable 
seaside farmer; his wife, a 
good, motherly little body; 
and Faith, a pretty, rosy 
young girl of eighteen. 
Being an only child Faith 
had generally been accus- 
tomed to having her own 
way. The fond couple re- 
garded their daughter as 
still a child, and it would 
never have entered the head 
of either of them to run 
counter to her wishes in 
anything. In spite of their 
spoiling, Faith was still a 
good and loving child, with 
a natural tendency to do 
right, to be affectionate and 
obedient ; and this: hitherto 
happy family would have 
continued so had not for- 
tune or misfortune thrown 
the lines of Professor Ezekiel 
Harkinson in their direction. 

Not that Professor Ezekiel 
Harkinson was a _ wicked 
man at all. In his way he 
was good enough; but he 
was afflicted with idiosyn- 
crasies which sometimes cul- 
minated in working injuries 
to others. 

He was a public benefac- 
tor! A man with a mis- 
sion! In his forty odd years 
of life he had originated 
many useful social improve- 
ments, which, had an ener- 


getic world only possessed 
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the wisdom to regard in the same light 
as did the professor, would have been the 
source of happiness to somebody—to the 
professor himself, if to no one else. 

Still filled with thoughts for the welfare 
of his fellow men, he was now inaugurat- 
ing a plan for the immediate improvement 
of humanity. The idea occurred to him 
in this wise: 

As he was journeying one day in a stage- 
coach his attention was called to the inef- 
fectual efforts of two small men to extri- 
cate a sunken cartwheel from a miry hole. 
The two small men not having the requi- 
site length of limb were totally unable to 
raise the wheel to the necessary height. 
Being himself a man of magnificent phy- 
sique the professor descended from the 
stagecoach and, persuading the two small 
men to stand aside, unaided he placed the 
wheel on tetra firma. The twosmall men, 
heartily thanking him, proceeded on their 
way and had probably forgotten all about 
the occurrence ere nightfall. 

Not sothe professor. He reasoned with 


himself the pros and cons of this affair, 
and the outcome of his thought was the 
formation of his plan. 

It was clearly evident that the two small 


men were strong enough combined to 
raise the cartwheel. It was equally clear 
that they could not raise it high enough, 
because they were too short. Upon this 
fact the professor based the advantage to 
be derived from his plan. 

“Why,”’ thought he, «are not all men 
tall? Clearly because some men ‘ take after 
their mothers,’ who are not so tall as the 
fathers. But, again, some short men marry 
tall women. In that case, should ason be 
born, and should he not attain a height 
sufficient to enable him to lift a cartwheel 
out of the mud, that short man must ‘ take 
after his father.’ So it must, perforce, be 
a requisite that the tallest men marry none 
but the tallest women. Men not the very 
tallest must marry the tallest women that 
the other men have left, and women who 
cannot get the tallest men must get the 
tallest men they can. In this way there 
will be tall marrying all over the world 
and the human race will at once improve 
in physique.”’ 

Thus having decided upon the plan the 
professor was too energetic a man to allow 
the grass to grow under his feet before put- 
ting it into practice. 
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There must, of course, be a starting 
point for all great reforms ; but he kne\ 
too well by experience that in this quil 
bling, practical—too practical—nineteent}; 
century there were many people who woul 
look upon his scheme as visionary, so lh. 
thought it best to inaugurate the plan in 
some quiet village, ‘‘ far from the madding 
crowd,’’ whence, its success once thor- 
oughly proven, it would rapidly be adopt 
ed by all civilized nations. 

Knowing the effect of a high-sounding 
title upon the unsophisticated village mind 
the professor, as a starter, entered in his 
notebook, «‘ Aggrandization in the Propa- 
gation of the Human Race,”’ and imme- 
diately began the preparation of a line of 
argument to be used in the lectures which 
he would give in support of his plan when 
he encountered an audience. 


The stagecoach rolled into Rockville 
about dusk, bearing Professor Ezekiel 
Harkinson and his modest gripsack, and 
the ustfal crowd that assembled to gather 
the fragments of news that fell from the 
driver’s lips saw in the new arrival a pos- 
sible mine of information on some sub- 
ject. 

‘«Gentlemen, Professor Ezekiel Harkin- 
son, at your service.”’ 

Before the proud title of « professor,”’ 
preceded by the flattering appellation of 
«‘gentlemen,’’ the crowd fell back until 
the professor could have swung Squire 
Huggins’s big gate around his entire cir- 
cumference. 

It was one of the professor’s attributes 
never to use a one-story word if a three- 
story word could be worked into position. 

‘It ill befits me to intrude myself upon 
you at this unseemly hour, but ‘ neces- 
sitas non leges habet.’’’ Here he could 
have swung two gates. ‘I seek among 
you tonight simple refreshment and lodg- 
ment till bright-eyed Aurora has gilded 
yon western hills.’’ 

His hearers had been gradually making 
a study of him, and although they had an 
idea that he was not all right in his mind 
yet they felt a certain safety in numbers. 

‘He's all right,’’ said Mr. Joslyn, as 
suringly, to one of the neighboring listen- 
ers. ‘You know he’s a professor, and 
that’s why he talks that way.”’ 

‘« Yes, but what does it all mean, any- 
how?’ replied the neighbor. «He talks 
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jest like that newfangled preacher down 
tew Belfort hotel beach.’’ 

«« They all talk that way—that is, all pro- 
fessors,’’ said Mr. Joslyn, sententiously. 
«] remember a man named Conners— 
Professor Conners he was—now he was 
always sayin’ somethin’ hifalutin’ like 
that. He was a corn doctor——’”’ 

«A conductor to a hotel is what I re- 
quire, my friend,’’ said the professor sweet- 
ly, seeing that he must de- 
scend to basement conversa- 
tionalisms for the present. 

«Why, thar’s the hotel 
right behind you, professor,”’ 
spoke up Mr. Joslyn. 

Short as the conversation 
had been an impression had 
been made upon the village, 
and as the professor, bowing, 
disappeared through the hotel 
doorway, the good folks re- 
turned to their homes to tell 
the news of his arrival. 

In small towns a little 
news goes a long way. Mrs. 

Joslyn was much interested in 

the account which her good 

man gave of the professor, 

and of the conversation in 

which Mr. Joslyn had borne 

so important a part. Mr. 

Joslyn knew a man when he 

saw him, and this was a gen- 

tleman. He thought the 

man was probably a doctor, 

because he talked 
about the ‘ neces- 
sity of leeches,’’ and 
some other truck 
which Mr. Joslyn 
did not catch, and 
so forth and so on. 

While Mr. and 
Mrs. Joslyn dis- 
cussed the new-comer, Faith, out upon the 
little front porch, stood waiting for the 
appearance around the point of rocks of 
a certain catboat, whose master she knew 
full well would steer straight for the land- 
ing at the foot of the hill. 

Faith Joslyn was a pretty American girl. 
Reared in a quiet eastern village, away 
from the late hours and whirl of city life, 
where her greatest dissipation would be a 
picnic or a clambake, her girlish beauty 
was not marred by the careworn, tired 
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look which characterizes our fashion-bred 
young lady of society, while very likely 
the honest diet of fresh eggs, good milk 
and butter contributed not a little to her 
rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

As she stood on the little porch, leaning 
against the quaint old post, she would 
have made a pretty picture had there been 
light enough to see the happy look upon 
her face. For Faith Joslyn was in love, 





THE LITTLE HAND WHICH SHE EXTENDED TO HIM HE TOOK IN HIS GREAT, 
BRAWNY PALM. 


dead in love, and she was very sure—not 
positive, but sure—that George Merlin 
was in the same fix. 

George Merlin, whose hand was on the 
tiller of the expected catboat, was a Rock- 
ville boy, and he had loved Faith Joslyn 
ever since he knew how to love anybody ; 
but, great huge fellow that he was, he was 
more afraid of those beautiful, soft eyes 
than he was of any man in the township. 

For years he had worshipped her—not 
from afar, because Rockville is limited in 
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area—but he always had intended to tell 
Faith, some day, just how much he 
adored her, when he found the necessary 
words to express himself; and Faith— 
was waiting for him to tell her ! 

He had laid by a part of his share from 
the mackerel catch, till he had gotten 
enough to buy the Annie, a smart little 
catboat, with which he was now coining 
money at the rate of two dollars a day. 

Under the circumstances Faith was 
rather averse to his going away on this 
duty ; for he went to Belfort Beach, and 
there she knew he took out boating par- 
ties, composed of the gentlemen and ladies 
of our larger cities, who were gathered 
there during the hot summer months ; 
and she feared that George might see some 
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more lovely face than hers, and forget to 
say those words which she so longed to 
hear ; for it is needless to say that in he: 
heart Faith had decided to answer «: Yes.’’ 

«‘How could it be otherwise than fo: 
them to fall in love with him when the, 
see him ?’’ she thought—and with reason 
too ; for from a great, clumsy boy George 
had grown into a fine-looking man, suite 
to the hardy climate in which he was to 
get his living. Every inch a sailor, and 
possessed of an iron constitution, he was a 
noticeable man in that community, where 
all, or nearly all, depended upon the sea 
for their support. 

George had said, when three days ago 
they had parted, that «‘he had some- 
thing to tell her’’ when he came back 
Her little heart had beat faster at the 
words, for the honest love in the big fel- 
low’s heart had shone through his eyes, 
and she now felt that she knew pretty well 
what was on his mind. 

So there she stood and waited, watching 
the little sail that was now creeping along 
in the fan-shaped moonbeam. 

Soon the Annie had been securely 
moored, and the tall, square figure began 
ascending the hill. Faith felt like flying, 
but she didn’t fly. She hadn’t anything 
to fly for. 

‘Is that you, George?’’ said she, inno- 
cently, ‘after having watched him with a 
fluttering heart for the last three miles. 

«« Yes ;’’and then, ata loss for something 
to say, ‘‘Is that you, Faith?”’ 

«« Yes,’’ and then both were silent. 

The little hand which she extended to 
him he took in his great, brawny palm, 
and while trying to think of what he 
wanted to say, looked at it in the moonlight 
as though it were some curious anatomi- 
cal specimen which he was trying to ex- 
amine. Apparently at a loss for the words 
which he had doubtless been repeating ° 
over and over to himself all the way from 
Belfort, he looked up into her face, and 
what he saw there, in her tender eyes, de- 
cided him at once. He just drew her to 
him, with a grasp upon her little hand 
which would have hurt her if she hadn't 
been so happy, and put his other arm 
around her neck, and her pretty brown 
head went down upon his breast, where 
she could hear his loud-beating heart ; and 
Faith was happy, and so was he, though 
not a word had he « told her.’’ 
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And there we will leave them, while we 
vo and find out what has become of Pro- 
fessor Ezekiel Harkinson. 


When he entered the hotel, the professor 
almost stumbled over a slenderly con- 
structed female, who was in reality none 
other than the milliner, Miss Simpkins. 

It is an embarrassing task to attempt 
to tell the age of an unmarried woman. 
All unmarried women are young women. 
Miss Simpkins might have been forty 
years of age—indeed, the professor, from 
the hasty glance he had, was sure that she 
had been, and he was, therefore, the more 
surprised at the perfectly girlish giggle 
which issued from her lips. 

Though he was not a Napoleon of Fi- 
nance the professor was a Talleyrand of 
Diplomacy, and it was an invariable rule 
with him to address all ladies as «‘ Miss,”’ 
until he had certain evidence of their being 
married. 

‘«« Can I hope for the pardon of Miss——”’ 

‘«‘Simpkins,’’ simpered Miss Simpkins. 

‘«« Simpkins ?’’ added the professor, with 
an air as though the name tasted good ; 
and then—:‘ Professor Ezekiel Harkinson, 
Miss Simpkins.”’ 

Now nothing could have pleased Miss 
Simpkins better than to have had the 
first intimation of what had brought Pro- 
fessor Harkinson to Rockville. In a way, 
it was her duty, when we reflect that be- 
ing the constructor of all of the fancy bon- 
nets and many of the best gowns that 
appeared in the Sunday pews, she real- 
ized that if she only knew his business 
it would save many other women much 
trouble in finding it out. According to 
her lights, Miss Simpkins was a benefac- 
tor. So it was not astonishing that she 
should have so far overstepped the bounds 
of maidenly modesty as to say, meekly, 

‘‘ Jest come ?”’ 

At this moment the landlady appeared 
at the farther end of the hallway. The 
professer grasped the opportunity. He 
was a wonderful man, and would grasp 
anything, no matter how slight. 

Ladies—Miss Simpkins and Miss——”’ 

‘«‘ Wight—Missus Wight,” corrected the 
landlady, beaming w‘th pleasure, never- 
theless. 

‘Wight,’ continued the professor, in 
his lecture tone, «I come to inaugurate 
a scheme which, whilst it may result in 
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some trivial fame for your quiet village, 
will eventuate in world-wide benefit to the 
millions yet unborn. I refer to the Plan 
for Aggrandization in the Propagation of 
the Human Race. If it would not be 
deemed impertinent in me, I would request 
that you cause to be disseminated, among 
the urban and suburban populace, infor- 
mation relative to the magnitude of the 
contemplated work. I would also defer- 
entially request information, myself, rela- 
tive to a—er—er—lecture room, or church, 
where I may, tomorrow evening, expound 
and explanify, with more perspicuity, the 
nature of the proposed plan.”’ 

Miss Simpkins would have died before 
confessing, in Mrs. Wight’s presence, that 
she had not comprehended and inwardly 
digested every word; while, as for Mrs. 
Wight, she knew it would never do to let 
the terrible Miss Simpkins imagine that 
she had failed to interpret the professor's 
vernacular. 

‘‘La! professor,’’ said Miss Simpkins, 
‘‘you couldn’t have come to a better 
place to lecture. We haven’t had a lect- 
ure here sence the government fishman 
was here talkin’ about shad, and sech like, 
and I jest love lectures !”’ 

‘«*You can get the church-house by 
askin’ Mr. Joslyn.’”’ This from the more 
practical landlady. 

There was no chance for the ladies to 
make a comparison of ideas received, 
and they separated, to go their respec- 
tive ways ; Miss Simpkins to inform her 
assembled customers that that fine-look- 
ing Professor Harkinson was going to 
lecture to them on the Aggravation of 
Procrastination in the Human Race, while 
the busy landlady still found time to dilate 
to her boarders upon the possible advan- 
tages to millions of the unborn if the pro- 
fessor, who was going as a missionary 
somewhere, was successful in his work 
of Acclimatation of the Populations of the 
Human Race. 

The professor, smiling blandly upon all, 
entered the dining room in the midst of 
their conversation on the subject ; and 
despite the disparity existing between his 
conversation and the comprehension of 
his hearers, managed to leave behind him 
the impression that he was a greater man 
than the fish commission man, and all 
Rockville determined to be present at the 
lecture. 
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Now that George had once found a way 
to declare his love, he found no further dif- 
ficulty in talking to Faith. Together they 
sat upon the step, and he told her of all 
his plans ; how sheshould be the queen in 
his heart and home, and how his heart had 
ached at times, on account of a simple 
word or glance bestowed upon another. 

Faith, too, had her confessions to make, 
especially anent those fashionable beau- 
ties, who, she felt sure, only went sailing 
that they might be nearer the handsome 
captain of the Faith, for from now hence- 
forth, that was to be the name of the tiny 
craft. 

Long they sat in the beautiful moon- 
light, till George declared that he must go. 
How strange it seemed to modest Faith 
Joslyn, that she could sit so contentedly 
by the side of her great lover, whom, now, 
she seemed to know somuch better than she 
knew either her father or mother! It was 
decided that George should come next 
evening and speak to the old people, and 
that the wedding was to take place at an 
early day ; to all of which Faith charming- 
ly acquiesced. 

Though the little woman had to stand 
on tiptoe, George paused, looking at the 


ws upturned face for fully half a minute 
efore taking his first good-night kiss— 
just as we like to see large strawberries 
placed upon the table long before the time 
for dessert. 


At seven o’clock precisely Professor 
Harkinson, entering the little side door, 
ascended the pulpit stairs. Punctual as he 
was, he yet found an expectant and atten- 
tive audience. 

Mr. Joslyn, who looked upon himself as 
to a certain extent the discoverer of Pro- 
fessor Harkinson, was conspicuouslyseated 
in one of the front pews, while just across 
the aisle sat Squire Huggins. The presence 
of these two leading men of the village 
always assured a full attendance. Faith 
sat demurely beside her mother, while a 
short distance away sat George, quietly 
devouring her with his eyes. 

The professor arose. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen: I hope it is 
not incongruous to appear before you dis- 
pensing with the formality of an introduc- 
tion. I might have intruded such a request 
upon my quondam acquaintance of yes- 
terday.”’ 
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Here he gracefully waved his hand in th: 
direction of the squire and Mr. Joslyn, wh. 
both turned very red, and then stared at 
each other ; while Miss Simpkins, over in 
the ‘Amen corner,’’ flanked the professo: 
with a half-suppressed exclamation o! 
horror at what she supposed was an oath 

‘«« Premising that my not altogether un 
heralded appearance meets with your ap 
probation, I will briefly proceed to a more 
minute elucidation of the object of this 
meeting. 

«« The ulterior motive of this preliminar, 
assemblage contemplates the formation of 
a Society for benefiting Humanity. The 
millions yet unborn stretch forth their 
hands to us through centuries of futurity, 
and supplicate assistance! Untold multi- 
tudes foresee, by myriads of cycles, the 
terrible disadvantages of the non-adoption 
of the principles which I now expound. 

“It is not necessary to expatiate upon 
the advantages of procerity. Daily we 
perceive the ease with which the more 
majestic earthling performs some task, the 
execution of which would be impossible to 
one not endowed by nature with a similar 
longitude. 

‘‘ Tsuggest the formation ofa society for 
the obviation of this defect, by the adoption 
of asystem of Aggrandization in the Prop- 
agation of the Human Race. My plan is 
tersely expounded as follows : 

‘«‘ That, in the contemplation of matri- 
mony, altitude be carefully considered in 
the selection of conjugal consorts. By this 
means the innumerable population of our 
future world will ultimately germinate as 
giants, in comparison with whom Goliath, 
Samson and Hercules would be weaklings. 

‘‘T have here [unfolding a paper as he 
spoke] a written plan for the organization 
of the proposed society ; which I ask you 
to sign, accompanying your signature 
with a statement of your height. 

‘«« Let me earnestly plead the cause of 
those whose voices cannot now be heard. 
This is no evanescent work of benevolence 
—notcircumscribed in its fieldof operation. 
Although the primery home of the contem- 
plated movement is this unassuming vil- 
lage, yet, once inaugurated, it will radiate, 
extending its octopus arms until they em- 
brace the totality of this mundane sphere : 
and, just as in our own fair land we honor 
the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, so through perpetuity the universe 
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will sing praises to the original promoters 
of this benefaction—A ggrandization in the 
Propagation of the Human Race.”’ 

The professor paused, and reaching for- 
ward, deposited the paper upon the little 
table in front of the pulpit. 

‘«T would invite a thorough inspection 
of the context, and also a free exchange of 
ideas concerning its utility, or possible 
improvement.”’ 

Mr. Joslyn and the squire simultane- 
ously arose and examined the document. 
One glance sufficed for each to see that it 
was written in the professor’s language. 
After a short examination Mr. Joslyn re- 
turned to his seat. The squire cleared his 
throat : 

‘«‘T agree with you purty well, professor, 
about wantin’ everybody strong; but I 
can’t see what good it'll do to try and 
make’em all one size. Menallus has some 
weak pints and so does wimmin. Goliath 
was a big man, but David, that hit him, 
was a little man. Samson was strong, 
shore enough, but he let his wife manage 
him [a titter from the female portion of the 
audience]. As for that tother man—Her- 
Kewles—I don’t know much about him. 
Howsumdever, I’m willin’ to do what I 
can to help it along.”’ 

Mr. Joslyn felt ashamed that he had been 
so tardy in proffering his assistance. As 
he arose, his wife whispered to him : 

‘‘ Now, Josiah, don’t you put your name 
down for too much. Remember the light- 
nin’-rod man, and don’t you sign till you 
know what you’re signin’.’’ 

‘“T agree with my friend Squire Hug- 
gins,’’ said he, «‘that I can’t see much 
good in havin’ everybody the same size, 
but I think everybody oughter be as strong 
as they kin ; so I’ll go in for the society 
too, professor—somethin’ oughter be done 
for all of them people.’’ 

With such adherents the professor had 
no difficulty in getting the signatures of 
all of the audience. The names and 
heights came pouring in, and it only re- 
mained for the professor to testify, in 
a neat little speech, his appreciation of 
their action. Stating that tomorrownight 
there would be another meeting, he dis- 
missed his audience. 

As they went their homeward way 
both Faith and George were surprised to 
find that neither knew, conclusively, what 
it was all about, 
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‘I signed because your father did,” 
said he. 

«« And I signed because you did,”’ said 
she. 

That evening, holding Faith’s little 
hand in his to give him courage, George 
asked the father and mother for their 
daughter. It was a complete surprise to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joslyn, who still regarded 
her as a child. However, George Merlin 
was a young man of such known good 
qualities that Mr. Joslyn finally said, 
‘“‘Take her, George,’’ whereupon Faith 
began to cry, and hugged her dear old 
father as though she didn’t wish to go. 

All Rockville was on the qui vive next 
evening. Again the majority of the citi- 
zens were gathered in the little church. 
Again the professor entered the little side 
door and ascended the pulpit stairs. Pro- 
ducing a paper which he laid before him, 
he began : 

«« The first requisite in this, our second 
concourse, should be the reading of the 
minutes of the preceding meeting.’’ 

The squire, who had attended mass 
meetings, said, ‘I second the motion ;”’ 
whereupon the professor, with greatest 


gravity, read as follows : 

‘«The citizens of Rockville, having as- 
sembled to consider and discuss the ques- 
tion of Aggrandization in the Propagation 
of the Human Race, Professor Ezekiel 
Harkinson, as chairman, called the meet- 
ing to order, and briefly stated the advan- 


tages of the proposed plan. Discussion 
ensued : the most strenuous pro-aggran- 
dization advocates being Judge Huggins 
[the squire held up his hand in a depre- 
catory manner, as though to ward off 
the undeserved title] and Captain Joslyn. 
After due argumentation the following 
resolutions were adopted and signed : 

‘«« Whereas—We, the citizens of Rock- 
ville, in coriclave assembled, seeing and 
appreciating the importance to the mill- 
ions yet unborn of the advantdges to be 
derived from the adoption, in matrimonial 
expectancy, of the principle of Aggrandi- 
zation in Propagation, and 

«« Whereas—Believing that perpetuation 
of the greatest vertical extension of the 
human form is most surely arrived at 
by the union of homologous individuals, 
and 

«« Whereas—In order to attain this end, 
those most analogous as regards longi- 
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tudinality should compaginate, therefore 
be it 
‘« Resolved—That we will, so far as in 
our power lies, assist this noble cause by 
our example, precept and counsel ; and 
«* Resolved—That we will advise all men 
and women to join with us in this grand 
endeavor to benefit our future fellow men ; 
and to this we pledge ourselves, our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honors.”’ 
Then followed a list of the signers. 
The reading of this paper was variously 
received. It sounded a good deal like the 
Declaration of Independence. Mr. Joslyn 
appeared somewhat puzzled, however and 
began to think that possibly 
he had better have taken 
Prue’s advice. 
The squire tried to appear 
as though such papers were 
perfectly familiar to him. 
George, who tonight sat in 
the same pew with the Jos- 
lyns, gave Faith’s hand a lit- 
tle squeeze when the professor 
mentioned ‘‘ matrimonial ex- 
pectancy,’’ and Miss Simp- 
kins turned her pale blue orb 
upon the professor, while a 
faint, tired smile wavered 
across her face. She knew 
the meaning of those 
two words ! 
«« Banded together, 
now, for the welfare 
of futurity,’’ said the profes- 
sor, ‘‘ directors are necessary. 
New societies will have to i 
be founded, and matrimonial h\ 
questions will now come daily ny 
before the societies for dis- 
cussion.’’ 
Miss Simpkins had moved 
to that end of the pew near- 
est the professor, and craned 
her slender neck to its ut- 
most. At this remark she 
gave utterance to an audible 
smile, which, beneath the 
Widow Wight’s sharp look, 
dissolved into something 
which sounded like «« Hug !”’ 
The squire proposed Profes- 
sor Ezekiel Harkinson as pres- 
ident, and he was duly elect- 
ed ; and afterward the several 
minor offices were also filled. 
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If there was surprise and doubt as to 
the meaning of the first paper it was as 
nothing when compared with the aston- 
ishment, rage, happiness and agitation 
with which the professor’s next remarks 
were received. 

“It being of the utmost importance 
that each individual should know the as- 
sociate selected as his or her partner, 
altitudinally considered, I have tabulated 
the altitudes of the associates, and find 
the following status among the unmar- 
ried ; according to our rules these only 
can marry each other.”’ 

He then began to read the list of 
names : 

‘‘George Merlin—six feet 
three inches ; Ann Simpkins 
—five feet eleven inches. 
Jonathan Huggins—six feet 
one inch; Martha J. Wight 
—five feet six inches,’’ etc., 
etc. 

He had pronounced about 
twenty names when there 
was the greatest hubbub that 
Rockville’s church had ever 

witnessed. Vary- 
ing were the ex- 
pressions of coun- 
tenance. Faith's 
eyes fairly blazed when she 
heard George assigned to 
Miss Simpkins. George 
looked about him in a dazed 
way, unable to comprehend 
the sudden change in his 
prospects; while as for 
Miss Simpkins, her pale eye 
beamed upon him with the 
6 lf nearest approach to love light 
that that optic had ever ex- 

perienced. 

The squire had long wor- 
shipped the widow, but had 
become so accustomed to hav- 

ing his suit re- 
jected that he 
now made his 
proposals only 
at stated inter- 
vals—Thanks- 
giving day, 
Christmas and 
the Fourth of 
July. Hence, to 
both himself and 
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to Mrs. Wight this seemed manifest 
destiny. 

Numerous others had been well and 
illy mated, and the objecting and acquies- 
cent faces could be plainly distinguished. 
The disorder did not take a noisy form, 
but each individual seemed suddenly to be- 
come deeply interested in personal affairs, 
to the total exclusion of the millions yet 
unborn ! 

In vain did the professor attempt to se- 
cure their attention ; there was a hum of 
discontent too plain to be misunderstood. 
Finally Squire Huggins managed to make 
himself heard. 

‘‘T ain’t a sayin’ that this here society 
is all that I calculated that it would be, 
but I, fur one, am goin’ to stand by my 
word.’’ He looked significantly at the 
widow, who blushed a little and drooped 
her head. 

Poor George! He cast one glance at 
Miss Simpkins, whose cool look of pos- 
session maddened him, and then glanced 
down at the little woman beside him. 
Faith caught his hand between hers, as 
if to hold him from her rival. 

Order began to berestored under the effect 


of the hopeless misery which prevailed. 
Then the professor begged to be allowed 


to read the remaining pairs. These were 
in effect as unsatisfactory as those first 
announced. Faith was the last but one 
on the feminine side, arranged according 
to altitude, and her supposed eligible parti 
was a little red-headed fellow who opened 
oysters when the months had an ‘‘r”’ in 
them. 

The announcement of Jeff Slocum as his 
prospective son-in-law brought Mr. Joslyn 
to his feet. 

‘But that cannot be, professor. Faith 
is already promised to George Merlin.”’ 

‘‘But, my dear sir, my dear sir, she 
cannot marry him, because he must marry 
Miss Simpkins. Remember the majesty of 
our cause, and reason with your daughter. 
Remember our oaths——’”’ 

Here George suddenly arose, with a let- 
me-just-get-at-him expression, and the 
professor prudently paused. 

‘‘T don’t know what this is all about,”’ 
said George bluntly; «I thought I was 
going to help some good work along. 
But seeing how the land lays, Faith and 
I will just withdraw from the society.’’ 
There was something in his eye wkich 
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seemed to render the professor incapable 
of replying. 

Miss Simpkins glanced appealingly 

toward the professor. The condition of 
affairs was extremely trying to him. It 
seemed that, with success almost assured, 
Professor Harkinson’s plan was about to 
fail! He stood in deep thought for a 
moment, when his countenance lighted up 
with pleasure. 
’ «If this young man insists upon disre- 
garding his obligations, we have no force 
but moral suasion to hold him to them. 
We have pledged our lives, fortunes and 
sacred honors to this undertaking. There- 
fore, considering Mr. George Merlin as 
no longer a member, the next ranking 
man will be assigned to Miss Simpkins ; 
this,’’ consulting the list, «‘ is Squire Hug- 
gins.”’ 

‘«¢« Gosh all hemlock!” 

The squire had been standing with his 
hands beneatli his coat tails, peacefully 
ogling the widow, when the sudden change 
in his prospects dragged from him this 
agonized expression. 

The Widow Wight, who had been de- 
murely enduring the squire’s gaze, flashed 
a look of jealous rage at Miss Simpkins. 

The professor was adamant. 

«‘ Having been the first to declare ad- 
herence to our principles, Squire Hug- 
gins rightly heads the list in our great 
reform.”’ 

Great drops of perspiration stood like 
beads upon the squire’s forehead. Look 
where he would he saw no escape, while 
the tender glances of Miss Simpkins, 
which she meant to be sympathetic, terri- 
fied him. His only hope lay in keeping 
George Merlin in the society. 

‘««George Merlin,’’ said he, sternly, 
‘think well before you lose the respect of 
all of your friends. Turn back before it 
is too late and save your plighted word.”’ 
Then, seeing that this had no effect, he 
turned in agony to Mr. Joslyn. His 
words were pitiful in their pleading. 

«« Josiah Joslyn—Joe! I’ve knowed you 
serfce you was a boy; yes, and you too, 
Prue. Talk with Faith, and get her to 
help George to save hisself from such dis- 
honor !”’ 

Mr. Joslyn looked decidedly troubled ; 
Mrs. Joslyn shook her head sadly. 

‘« Faith, little Faith, that I’ve knowed 
ever sence you was a little toddler, re- 
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member our promise about aggregatin’ 
the world.”’ 

‘ But I don’t want to aggregate the 
world ; I want George,’’ sobbed Faith. 

«« Remember the millions yet unborn,”’ 
groaned the poor squire. 

‘‘T don’t care for the millions yet un- 
born ; I want George.”’ 

Against this wall of feminine want of 
logic the squire saw that he might beat 
his head in vain. His face became rigid. 
To his distorted vision Miss Simpkins 
appeared nearer and taller. Despair set- 
tled upon him : he sank, limp and help- 
less, into his seat. 

Mr. Joslyn arose. ‘Professor, we’re 
all sorry for the break in the society, and 
it’s purty hard to have it thought that 
George Merlin is wasted on my little girl ; 
but—professor, what’s your height ?’”’ 

Had a torpedo exploded in their midst, 
it would not have startled the assembly 
as much as did this sudden question. 

The squire sprang up, a ray of hope il- 
luminating his countenance. The profes- 


sor, in confusion, attempted to excuse him- 
self, as being the promoter of the plan. 
‘No, siree!’’ said the squire, grasping 


at the offered straw; ‘‘ you must follow 
the same rule as the rest of us.’’ 

A hasty measurement showed the pro- 
fessor to be just six feet one inch and 
a half in height! A hoarse cheer from 
his associates showed their joy at his 
success. He had won Miss Simpkins ! 


HARKINSON’S PLAN. 


The professor looked aghast at the as- 
sembled party. He would have fled, but 
the stern looks of the now restored squir 
and Mr. Joslyn detained him. 

«No time like the present,’’ said the 
squire briskly, « for the first marriage cele 
bration.”’ 

“T am ready, 
sweetly. 

The professor turned haggard at sound 
of her voice. 

‘Ye gods !”’ he groaned. 

«Oh, Ezekiel !’’ 

This dethroned the professor’s remain- 
ing reason ; and in a bewildered way he 
advanced to where she stood waiting with 
outstretched hand. Once he drew back, 
something after the manner of an opin- 
ionated mule; but the squire gently, 
but firmly, straightened him up, whisper- 
ing into his ear: ‘She'll hev you fur 
britch of promise. She’s terrible!’’ and 
then softly, “She’s got $3000 in the 
bank.’’ 

In five minutes the squire had said th« 
few words that made Miss Simpkins Mr: 
Ezekiel Harkinson. When, turning to 
her husband, she said: «‘Oh, Zekie; who 
would ever have thought it would turn out 
this way ?”’ 

«Yes, indeed,’ he sadly murmured 
‘¢ Who would have thought it !’’ 

And indeed it was a rather remarkable 
termination to Professor Ezekiel Harkin- 
son’s Plan. 


” 


said Miss Simpkins, 


“GOSH ALL HEMLOCE !” 





SLOVENLY AMERICANS. 


By JULIEN GORDON. 


E are very critical of the foreigner 
and we are very conceited about 
ourselves. In this we are not peculiar. 
Love of country walks hand in hand with 
prejudice. Where such does not exist the 
passion is apt to be wavering and wan. 
Nevertheless it is well now and then to 
inverse the lens of criticism, shorten the 
focus and turn it upon ourselves. Noone 
can for a moment doubt, of course, that we 
are worth more than anybody else, but it 
is a healthy process for every kind of truth 
to be put occasionally upon the defensive. 
There are some of us, I fear, who could not 
bear the close scrutiny to which the West 
Point cadet, for instance, is subjected in 
the searching hours of a gray dawn. 

The American, and I allude only to the 
male, is lamentably untidy—I hesitate 
to say unclean, but I do not hesitate to 
assert and to assert it vehemently, that the 
first clause is true of our men of all classes, 
stations, vocations and degrees of wealth. 
Its evidences parade themselves in our 


palaces, where a lack of means cannot 


exculpate. In fact, cleanliness, neatness 
and money have nothing whatever to 
do with each other. Dogs‘and ducks are 
examples of this divorce. When a dog 
is not occupied in hunting for prey he is 
usually busy with the care of his person, 
and there is nothing more edifying to 
watch than the evolutions of a young 
duckling at his toilet. Several hours will 
be expended in efforts to bring a recalci- 
trant feather on his back to the proper con- 
dition of smoothness and order. His evi- 
dent satisfaction when the feat has been 
successfully accomplished seems his suf- 
ficient reward. Animals can teach men 
important lessons in self respect. An 
American lady residing in London a part 
of each year when asked suddenly what 
especial superiority she found in the 
British over her own people, replied naive- 
ly, ««Oh, their men are so clean!’’ The 
thrust was as unconscious as it was un- 
studied. It were well for our men to ac- 
cept itassuch. Take one of our morning 
trains and ferries carrying an average 
American crowd to the city of a morn- 
ing. Here we have a fairly representa- 
37 


tive variety of.types and of classes, and a 
sorry enough spectacle it is which pre- 
sents itself to our view, even at this early 
hour. Spotted clothes, unbrushed shoul- 
ders, frowsy hair. and frayed shirt cuffs 
are not uncommon. When this herd re- 
turns at five o’clock after the struggle of 
the day, we will draw the veil. 

If I meet a man in the late afternoon 
with uncertain finger nails, depressed col- 
lar and soiled cravat, and he laboriously 
explains to me that he takes his cold-water 
bath every morning at six and asea dip 
upon his return to his country home 
before his late dinner, Irefuse to be im- 
pressed. His assurances carry no convic- 
tion, even though I do not for an instant 
doubt their veracity. I do not careto be in- 
formed that he was clean early and will be 
clean again anon. His present aspect 
is none theless revolting. I desire him to 
be clean now, while I am in the way with 
him, and not poison my day with his pres- 
ent forlorn performance. Taste in dress, 
the art of selecting the right thing for the 
right occasion, suitability, becomingness, 
a sufficient variety of outfit, and above all, 
that discipline of the body without which 
no outfit is effective and which develops an 
imposing presence, lead us one step higher. 

Military exercises, athletics, develop in 
Europe a race of splendid, broad-chested, 
elastic, graceful, elegant men, upon whom 
their garments sit as upon kings and gods. 
While to many of our men such a training 
would be useful and entirely attainable, 
there are others, of course, to whom it 
must perforce, through circumstances, be 
denied. But this is hardly a reason for 
the deplorable tenue of the average Amer- 
ican. He shuffles with his feet. His head 
is sunk and held low between his shoul- 
ders. His arms are carried like the grocer 
boy’s, busy in his conscientious delivery 
of the brown-paper parcel. If he bow 
to you, he will either vive you a grin 
and an imperceptible nod, or shove his 
head gear back and forth on his head 
without dignity. Nothing less impressive 
and distinguished can be imagined than 
an American’s salute. There has been a 
good deal of righteous wrath covering the 
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ill-concealed pin pricks of a foolish jeal- 
ousy in the tirades of our countrymen 
against the American woman's predilec- 
tion for foreign lovers and husbands. Pray 
remember, my indignant gentlemen, that 
feminine creatures are always allured by 
externals. The male bird found it out long 
ago, if you did not. Nor have I always 
discovered it a certain assurance of mental 
brilliancy and moral rectitude that the 
poor body should be neglected. This, 
however, is the prevalent opinion, and it 
seems hard to persuade our countrymen 
that it is an error. 

To return to the animal kingdom. Look 
at the well-groomed horse in my lady’s 
brougham, with his shiny sides, his silky 
mane, his polished harness. See him step 
out haughtily with head erect, proud ears, 
alert eye that sweeps the street, snorting 
nostril, full of mettle and self sufficiency. 
Neglect him for a week and then tie him 
with tangled tail and dust-stained coat to 
the dray cart. Is this indeed the same 
creature, with that dull eye, dejected and 
heavy step? Sowith men. There must 
arise a certain sense of mental power from 
the comforting assurances of a well- 
groomed body. There does. The physi- 


cian or the lawyer will not jeopardize a 
patient or a case, will not lose his skill 
or his eloquence because he has the 
courage and the patience of a scrupulous 


neatness. I remember a consultation be- 
tween Velpeau and Nélaton, greatest of 
French physicians. The extreme elegance 
of their appearance has always remained 
an impressive picture of my earliest child- 
hood. 

As to propriety in dress and general ac- 
coutrements our country is well-nigh bar- 
barous. What shall be said in favor of the 
cheap, vulgar, ill-made, expensive garb of 
our working man, as compared with the 
clean blouse of the French laborer? It is 
as ridiculous and as grotesque as a silk 
hat on a naked, screeching, painted red 
Indian. Were this article also directed 
against women I might be tempted to de- 
plore that our farmers’ wives prefer to ar- 
ray themselves in faded finery rather than 
in the fresh, crisp blue cotton and cap of 
the self-respecting maitresse fermiére. 

But little can in truth be charged against 
the American woman on the score ofa lack 
of neatness. These details of her dress are 
mere matters of taste. In acountry where 
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everyone apes at dressing like the wealth- 
ier classes it will be difficult, probably im- 
possible, to teachthelesson that the French, 
inspite of their passionate democracy, have 
learned above all other nations so admi- 
rably. It may be said that our women, on 
the whole, are extremely clean in their 
persons, their clothes and their houses. 
They are even dainty. Probably no estab- 
lishments are more scrupulously well 
kept, and this under that peculiar restric- 
tion as to a proper number of domestics 
which remains a tradition even in our 
upper classes, and which so greatly in- 
creases the difficulties of housekeeping. 
This is a digression. If the American 
woman bea martinet in the ordering of her 
home and so careful in matter of her cos- 
tume, is it not a lack of respect for her fas- 
tidiousness that her husband, father and 
brother should, as they must do, so con- 
stantly shock her delicacy ? 

There is a much-abused creature going 
about in our streets and drawing rooms, 
hooted, jeered at, made the laughing-stock 
of the club and the scapegoat of the the- 
atre, a harmless, mild creature enough as 
to retaliation—possibly because he is so 
perfectly self-satisfied—the dude. Now the 
dude has done for us a great deal more 
than we deserve, for all the abuse that is 
heaped on his good-humored defenceless- 
ness. The dude has helped to institute 
out-of-door life among us, which is excel- 
lent, and over and beyond this the dude 
keeps himself clean. All honor therefore 
to the dude, say I. Ofcourse, there may 
be a dirty dude or two. I have myself 
seen—one. But taken in the gross the 
dude is sweet and fresh as to his skin, 
his teeth and his hair, immaculate at all 
times and upon all occasions as to his shirt 
collar, and the lapel of his coat will never 
be adorned by the suspicion of a vaguely 
greasy crease. For this women like him, 
and so they should, and so they will con- 
tinue to do. 

It may be said that the modern offices of 
our men of business have rare facilities 
in their luxurious appointments for such 
reparatory processes as a washing of the 
hands, a brushing of the hair, a change of 
linen before their owners march again into 
that light of day which shall reveal the 
traces of heat, of smoke, and of conflict. It 
were well if these appliances were put to 
more evident uses. 
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HE close geographi- 

cal proximity of the 
great African island—al- 
most a continent itself 
—of Madagascar to its 
huge neighbor dwarfs its 
proportions to the casual 
observer of the map of 
modern Africa. How lit- 
tle is really known of this 
distant land to the ordi- 
nary student! A vague, 
general idea of its size, 
a still more vague knowl- 
edge of its odd people, and 
the certainty only that now and then a 
missionary or some other white person 
meets there a violent death. Exactly 
speaking, Madagascar is 975 miles long, 
with an average breadth of 250 miles and 
a greatest breadth of 350. Its total area 
is therefore about 230,000 square miles. 
It about equals in size the following states 
of the Union: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Virginia. It 
is 29,000 square miles larger than the pres- 
ent republic of France; it is nearly four 
times the size of England and Wales; it 
is nearly as large as the empire of Germany 
and is over twice the extent of the king- 
dom of Italy. Ifthe reader will therefore 
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substitute in his mind for Madagascar 
any of the areas I have mentioned he can 
better appreciate the great varieties of 
climate and race to be found over a limit 
of sixteen degrees of latitude, sweeping 
through a boundless ocean a length greater 
than the distance from New York to Talla- 
hassee, from London to Saint Petersburg. 
At the time of which I write the French 
government was widely extending its co- 
lonial influence. It already had posses- 
sion of the Malagasy islands of Nosibe and 
Saint Marie. After months of correspond- 
ence a French fleet assembled off Tama- 
tave, the largest seaport of eastern Mada- 
gascar. A large indemnity for alleged 
wrongs done French subjects was de- 
manded, as well as the repeal of the Hova 
(the interior and dominant race) land laws. 
Queen Ranavalona 1. declined. The 
French bombarded and took possession of 
Tamatave, blockaded the east coast and 
sent agents to the west. The Hovas at first 
resisted and raised an army of defence; a 
short, desultory war followed. The Hovas 
finally succumbed, the French extended 
their influence to the capital, and Mada- 
gascar is now a French protectorate, with 
a French political resident living in state 
at Antananarivo. 

Upon the arrival of the United States 
corvette Enterprise (to which I was at- 
tached) at Cape Town, South Africa, in the 
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spring of 1883, I received a reply from the 
navy department to an official application 
I had previously made requesting per- 
mission to make a journey into the interior 
of Madagascar. This reply recited the 
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dangers incident to such an expedition in 
view of the excited condition of the natives, 
the result of the recent actions of the 
French, and conveyed the impression of the 
navy department that the journey could 
not then be undertaken without great risk 
to life. The commanding officer, however, 
was instructed to consult with the several 
traders living on the coasts of Madagascar, 
at such places as the Enterprise would visit 
on her cruise in the Mozambique channel, 
and if in their opinion the journey could 
be made without danger he was to exercise 
his discretion in granting or not my appli- 
cation. The cruise of the Enterprise was 
continued up the west Malagasy coast. 
The ports mentioned in the department's 
letter were visited and the several traders 
consulted. We arrived at Tamatave in 
July ’83, but a short time after the French 
had bombarded and taken possession of 
that town. Political complications were 
at their height and the restlessness of the 
natives very pronounced. Commander 
Barker exercised his right of discreticn 
and the projected expedition at that time 
fellthrough. The Enterprise sailed for the 
China seas and I accompanied her. Inthe 
late winter of the same year we arrived on 
the coast of Corea and anchored far off the 
little Corean village of Chemulpoo. One 
cold, snowy morning a man came off tothe 
ship with the following communication : 


‘‘Imperial Government Telegraphs. 
* Shanghai, 24-11, 6.10 P.M. 

“ Jones, American Consul, Nagasaki. Please send 
Barker, Enterprise, Corea, following despatch, first 
opportunity. 

** HIGGINSON.”’ 

‘*BaRKER, Enterprise. Detach Shufeldt, order 
passage Pensacola, Madagascar, authority to ex- 


plore. 
“* CHANDLER.”’ 


In the instructions I subsequently re- 
ceived from Commander Barker I was di- 
rected to proceed to Hong Kong, China, 
and, not finding the Pensacola, to continue 
the journey to Singapore in quest of her. 
I reached Nagasaki in a Japanese gunboat 
called the Banjo, and from thence travelled 
by various steamers to Singapore without 
falling in with the homeward-bound flag- 
ship. On the 6th of January 1884 I sailed 
from Singapore as passenger in the little 
English bark Nardoo for Mauritius, and 
arrived safely at that port February 12, 
1884, after an adventurous voyage. After 
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along delay at Port Louis, I finally got 
away in an English schooner called the 
Countess, bound for the trading port of 
Mahanoro, southeast Madagascar. 

It wasa bright, tropical sultry morning. 
The sea was as blue as seacould be. The 
lumbered decks of the little schooner were 
crowded with a motley crew. Refugees 
going back since the French had come, 
French creoles going nowhere in particular 
and mischievous everywhere—all classes 
and types, leaning over the vessel’s rail 
and looking for land. 

Presently from out the cloudless horizon 
there came a little blur, then another and 
another. Palm trees, against an ethereal 
sky, growing apparently in the water. 
Soon a narrow yellow thread along the 
horizon gives them foundation. The light 
wind wafts the Countess gently in. I saw 
a long roll, like cotton wool, against the 
yellow. It is the mighty surf, andI heard 
its dull roar on the sandy beach. With 
glasses I saw a stir on the beach and 
natives running up and down. They 
launched finally a big, unwieldy boat, 
and commenced pulling toward us. Four 
dark-complexioned men, dressed in Eu- 
ropean clothes and wearing big straw hats, 
were standing in the bow. The oarsmen 
were black, nearly naked, and noisy. 
When near us they stopped pulling and 
gazed at us curiously. Then one of those 
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in European dress asked in a loud voice 
and in pretty good English : 

«‘ Have you, sir, any of the sick ?”’ 

“No; we are all well.’’ 

‘‘Have you, sir, any of the great men 
who have thus come to see the queen ?”’ 

‘««No; we have none.”’ 

‘« Have you, sir, the United States ?”’ 

««Yes,’’ I shouted, «I am an Ameri- 
can.’’ 

They all nodded to each other and the 
boat came alongside. The four distin- 
guished gentlemen came on board and 
presented me with the following letter : 


“Sir :—We, the senders of the Governor of Ma- 
hanoro, present our gratifications to you to hope to 
see you quick on shore, we are glad that you United 
States come to see our queen she is far away, we 
wish you are well. God bless you, saith 

‘* RANISILOFO, Governor.”’ 


As we pulled in, the palm trees thick- 
ened till in one vast billow of waving green 
they were mixed with the distant sky. 
The roar of the thundering surf increased 
and I could see the great waves of the 
Indian ocean rushing pell-mell in giant 
majesty upon the smooth sandy beach. A 
crowd of natives had gathered, watching 
our approach. The naked boatmen tugged 
frantically at their oars till, the water boil- 
ing around us, with one accord they sprang 
from the rocking boat, seized her sides and 
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with a wild shout ran her far up on the 
grating sands. I stepped out and stood 
upon the eastern shore of the great African 
island. A throng of half-naked men and 
women surrounded me, all jabbering away 
in an uncouth tongue. They were of the 
Betsimisaraka race, the eastern coast tribe 
of Madagascar. But my Hova friends— 
for the men in European dress were Hovas 
—took me by the arm and led me toward 
the trees. A tall dark man in a faded uni- 
form coat and cap advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet me. It was Rani- 
silofo, Hova governor of Mahanoro. He 
was surrounded by a number of other 
Hovas, nearly all in European dress, with 
the national wrap, the «‘ lamba,’’ thrown 
about them shawl fashion. Ranisilofo 
spoke in pretty good English : 
‘Welcome, sir, to the country, in the 
name of her majesty, Queen Ranavalona 
ur.’’ And I noticed at the mention of the 
queen’s name all faced toward the west 
and bowed low. I afterward learned this 
to be a Hova custom of reverence and re- 
spect and always followed by Hova offi- 
cials. The governor led me, followed by a 
great crowd of shouting Betsimisarakas 
beating native drums, to the banks of a lit- 
tle river, across which we were. paddled in 
canoes. The Betsimisarakas swam it. On 
the other side we ascended a hill and pres- 
ently came, in the middle of a thick grove 
of banana and cocoa trees, to a small 


thatched-roofed house, the door of which 
stood open. In the name of the queen, 
the governor said, this place had been 
allotted me till such time as I should 
ve ready to commence the long journey 
through the forests and over the mountain 
range, to the interior and the capital. 
Here I rested ten days, in frequent com- 
pany with Ranisilofo and his Hova friends 
organizing the expedition. One day he 
came hurriedly to see me. He was much 
excited. 

«« There is smoke on the horizon. I am 
afraid that it is a French gunboat, and the 
people are much excited.”’ 

I went with him to a small lookout 
station he had had built between two great 
trees and overlooking the sea. With our 
glasses we watched the approaching ves- 
sel. She came in rapidly—a long, low, 
white hull, tapering masts and rakish yel- 
low smokestack. She anchored a long 
way out and fired a gun. 

‘««T see her colors,’’ I said, ‘she is Eng- 
lish.”’ 

Ranisilofo was relieved and very brave. 

‘«If it had been a Frenchman I should 
have fired at him and driven him away— 
it is the order of the queen ;”’ and he point- 
ed at the little rusty cannon mounted on 
bamboo carriages that constituted the bat- 
tery of the native fort of Mahanoro. I 
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went off to the Englishman and called 
upon her captain. He was a genial, pleas- 
ant man who had been cruising many 
months on the coast. They were just 
from Tamatave and brought ill news of 
all manner of uprisings in the interior, 
of the murder of French priests and of 
bloody skirmishes between the Hova and 
French troops. He strongly urged my 
not venturing inland and offered me a 
passage back to Mauritius. 

The following day the organization of 
the expedition was completed. The party 
consisted of the following : 

1. Four Hova officials as guides to the 
capital. 

2. Eight carriers of the ‘ filanzana’’ 
or travelling chair. 

3. Four ‘‘semandos’’ or queen’s mes- 
sengers. 

4. Forty carriers of stores. 

5. Thirty members of the latters’ fam- 
ilies. 

6. Six tent-men and one cook. 

In all ninety-three souls. In Madagascar 
no horses or other animals are used as 
carriers. There are no regular roads in 
Madagascar, no wheeled vehicles are used. 
The European is generally carried in the 
filanzana. This consists of two long, 
stout poles separated and secured by iron 
rods. Between the poles is the seat, with 
back generally covered with stout leather. 
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The carriers are called ‘ maromita” 
(many fordings). They keep up a dog- 
trot for many hours, only shifting the pole 
from one shoulder toanother. They cover 
about five milesan hour on a smooth road, 
but much less in forest travel. Six hours 
is a day’s journey. There are no hotels 
in Madagascar—the inland traveller car- 
ries his own « kit.’’ The ‘‘semandos’’ 
are the forerunners. They carry nothing 
but the gun of the traveller and the in- 
evitable assegai. They are the messen- 
gers of royalty and treated with great re- 
spectalways. One trots by the side of the 
filanzana; one or two go far ahead and 
warn the simple villagers that a powerful 
stranger (vazah) is on his way to see the 
queen and they must prepare for his re- 
ception. 

With much beating of drums, with 
shouting and native song, the long train 
started and before sundown was buried in 
the depths of the primeval forests. 

It was gloom and silence. 

It was up narrow, winding paths, so 
narrow that two men could hardly walk 
abreast. With the undergrowth so thick 
and tangled that it was impossible to 
penetrate a yard either side ; with tower- 
ing trees, leaning this way, leaning that, 
shutting out the sky and the sun; with 
myriads of tangled vines, thick as a man’s 
leg, twisting and intertwisting like huge 
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serpents ; with slippery footholds down to 
roaring, splashing watercourses; with 
the increasing shouts and cries of the 
bearers awakening the echoes of the silent 
woods ; with the deadly quiet of the dewy, 
leaf-smelling night settling down in a 
canopy of jetty blackness—such was travel 
in the eastern forests of tropical Madagas- 
car. Then the fever! Every European 
suffers that. The fever, with its heat 
like douches of boiling water ; then the 
cold, the chilling cold! The brain is 
afire ; the eyeballs glare. Vague figures 
walk beside you. Quaint forms beckon 


you inthe forest glades. Piercing cries fill 
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your ears. Then comes lassitude, weak- 
ness and oblivion. 

But soon the landscape changed. The 
forest thinned and long, hilly, open spaces 
were reached. The ground began to rise 
rapidly. Little hills rose here and there, 
till presently, with great shouts of glee, 
the forest belt was left behind and we 
began the ascent of the eastern range. 
Higher and higher we struggledon. The 
air became cool, clear and rarefied. The 
fresh wind blew in our fevered faces. New 
life awakened us. Suddenly the last peak 
was climbed and there burst upon us the 
view of a vast undulating plain, grassy as 
a New England meadow in springtime, 
dotted here and there with little villages 
and spreading out into patches of green 
that are the native farms of fruit and rice. 
Look back toward the east! We were on 
the great upland plateau of Central Mada- 
gascar. I could see the billowy range of 
mountains range upon range, lower and 
lower. There is a burst of green—it is the 
mighty forest. There is a long dim blue 
line—it is the distant sea ! 

Travel now was much easier. The 
people ran by me again and again. They 
shouted and shrieked and, waving thei 
assegais, cried out : 

‘‘Took, Baba (Father) ! Look, Baba! 
Please look at me! See howstrongI am! 
See, I have no fever! See, my feet are not 
sore! Look, Baba!’’ 

We are in the land of the Hovas, the 
land of seeming peace and plenty. Village 
after village, now rapidly increasing in 
number and size, we pass through, and 
the same tedious ceremony of hospitality 

~—of present-giving and lengthy question- 
ing. The ‘‘semando’’ has been there be- 
fore us. 

Finally, late one afternoon, Rakatava, 
my faithful «‘ semando”’ and friend; trot- 
ting by my side, seized me by the arm 
and shouted. Then he dropped me and 
dashed up the steep hillside ahead. I saw 
his dark figure outlined against the sky. 
He waved frantically at me, and, running, 
I soon reached his side. He pointed 
eagerly toward the west and the setting 
sun. 

‘‘Look, Baba! look !"’ 

I saw a brownish, rising hill. I saw lit- 
tle clusters of buildings growing thicker 
and thicker ; I sawa great huddle of houses 
that made a greater city. Isawinthe very 
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heart of this romantic land the last rays 
of the dying sun gild the towers and the 
dome of a splendid building. I saw An- 
tananarivo and the palace of the young 
and beautiful Queen of ‘Madagascar—Ra- 
navalona Manjaka II. 

It is only within recent years that the 
extreme oriental exclusiveness of royalty 
has partly been laid aside in Madagas- 
car. Formerly the person of the queen 
was wrapped in a dense, impenetrable 
mystery. The common people knew of 
her existence by hearsay; they rarely 
Saw her, and only those living near the 
capital on very public occasions and 
they trembled at her name. Her word 
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is still law; every 
man,woman and child 
is her servant. 

In Madagascar the 
public are the ser- 
vants; the officials 
the masters. Nothing 
can be done—marry- 
ing, buying, selling, 
travelling, building a 
house or burying a 
friend—without refer- 
ence to some immedi- 
ate superior represent- 
ing the queen. The 
power of the crown is 
unlimited on the per- 
son and property of 
every subject. When 
the queen leaves the 
palace she is followed 
by an immense con- 
course that surround 
her or go ahead in vast 
crowds to clear the 
highways and build 
bridges. At such 
times she lives under 
an immense _ scarlet 
tent in the midst ofa 
vast camp. Radamat. 
was the real founder 
of the present Hova 
dynasty. He first 
styled himself «‘ King 
of Madagascar,’’ and 
overran the greater 
part of the country. 
The royal pedigree is 
as follows : 


ha eng 


PRIME MINISTER. 


1800-1810. Adrianapoina, founder of Hova dynasty. 
Radama tI. (son of above), ‘‘ King of Mada- 
gascar.”’ 

Ranavalona 1., wife of Radama 1. 

Radama 11., son of Ranavalona 1. 
Rasoherina 1., wife of Radama 1. 
Ranavalona 11., cousin of Rasoherina 1. 
Ranavalona 111., cousin of Ranavalona 11. 


1810-1525, 


1828-1861. 
1861-1863. 
1863-1868. 
1868-1882. 
1882-18—. 

The present queen is married to her 
prime minister Rainilaiarivony, a power- 
ful and astute statesman, who is the active 
head of the government. He is not of 
blood royal, but an ‘ Andrian,’’ or noble 
class among the Hovas. The queen occu- 
pies her own palace, called the «Silver 
Palace.’’ The prime minister lives in a 
large separate building at the head of the 
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principal street of the city. The occasion 
of a coronation is one of great public fes- 
tivity and rejoicing. All persons of dis- 
tinction and the representatives of distant 
tribes renew the oath of allegiance. Next 
in power to the queen is the prime minis- 
ter. He is president of the privy council 
of state, which latter is made up of the 
different heads of the government and an 
elective representative of the Betsileo peo- 
ple to the south. The old code of Mala- 
gasy laws was most severe and cruel. 
Death was inflicted for petty theft, and for 
many minor offences wives and children 
were sold into slavery. The efforts of the 
missionaries and the conversion of the 
reigning Malagasy family to Christianity 
have in recent years much ameliorated the 
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A PROTECTED QUEEN. 


learned that the maxims of faith, charit, 
and good-will taught her by the earnest 
but simple-minded missionaries have but 
little influence with Krupp guns or the 
unscrupulous avarice of foreign cabinets. 

A word about the Hovas. They area 
race entirely peculiar to Madagascar. The 
great body of them live in the interior, on 
the upland province of Imerina. They are 
neither pure negro nor pure Malay. The 
general belief is that they came originally 
from the Malay peninsula, landing on the 
malarial coasts and seeking refuge in the 
interior. The pure Hova has always a 
well-shaped head. The eyes are dark, 
clear and bright ; the nose aquiline and 
the hair black and straight. Their lan- 


guage is soft and fluent. The « Andrian”’ 


CROSSING A RIVER IN EASTERN MADAGASCAR. 


severity of many barbarous edicts and op- 
pressive despotisms. However, crimes 
that affect the welfare of the state, such as 
sedition, inciting to insurrection, political 
plotting and the like are still punishable 
with death. There is a curious custom in- 
variably followed at all political meetings 
of a public character. In the centre of a 
large open plain there is a stone called by 
the Malagasy the «‘ Sacred Stone.’’ Upon 
it the queen always places her foot when 
speaking, and she invariably ends the 
promulgation of each sentence with the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Do ye hear? Oh, my people!”’ 

Royal speeches in Madagascar are al- 
ways heavy with ponderous’ words and 
profuse in utterances of faith in God and 
the loyalty of the people. 

Poor little queen! she has long since 


is the Hova noble—the pure Hova. The 
race govern the greater part of the island. 
They are an odd people. They are simple- 
minded, honest and generally lazy ; they 
have a strong sense of admiration for the 
barbaric in splendor and display, and a 
profound respect for the rights and privi- 
leges of caste and class. There is no such 
thing as Hovaart. Their houses are of tim- 
ber with no attempt at decoration. They 
make some silk and cotton cloths, but gen- 
erally are farmers in a small way. They 
are peaceful, easy-going people who quarrel 
but little, are never vindictive and stand in 
great awe of their sovereign and her laws. 

I spent three days outside the capital in 
a handsome house provided me. I had 
many pleasant calls from members of the 
foreign community and from Hova officials 
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of every character. At the end of that 
time a large military delegation conducted 
me to an adjacent hill overlooking the cap- 
ital. I was told to watch the dome of the 
‘«« Silver Palace.’’ Presently I saw a dark 
figure ascend the roof and in a moment 
more a white flag was displayed. 

‘It is the royal signal,’’ said one of the 
officers. ‘‘ Thequeen gives you permission 
to enter her capital.’’ So, preceded by an 
excellent band of music, with proud and 
faithful Rakatava carrying the American 
flag, and a long column of troops followed 
by a great crowd of people, I entered An- 
tananarivo. 

We climbed a thickly wooded hillside 
with thousands of people crowding the 
roofs of the many houses that lined the way, 
and entered a broad highway that leads 
to the palace. A high wall surrounded 
the building and a big bronze eagle spread 
its brazen wings over the entrance. Here 
a squad of soldiers stood with bayonets 
crossed. At our approach these were 
promptly brought to a carry and the gate 
thrown open. The escort left me and 
marched down a side street as I entered a 
spacious courtyard in company with two 
Hova officers only. We walked across an 
open space and under the shadow of a 
great porch with many pillars. Here was 
another double door with a strong military 
guard. It was opened presently and a 
body of brilliantly uniformed dignitaries 
came out and greeted me. They formed 
behind me as arm in arm with two of them 
I entered the audience room. It is called 
the «‘ Room of Mirrors.’’ A balcony runs 
completely around it, supported by many 
little pillars; between these 
are the mirrors. The walls 
are richly painted, the floor is 
of inlaid woods; rich paint- 
ings hang upon the walls, 
and at the farther end is a 
thronelike structure covered 
with crimson velvet and hav- 
ing over it a square red cano- 
py supported by golden rods. 

Steps covered with red velvet 
lead to the seat under this 
canopy. On either side of 
the room were arranged a 
great number of persons in 
all manner of dazzling uni- 
forms. A roll of carpet was 
Spread from the door to the 
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steps of the throne. On this I walked till 
I reached the steps, bowed, and read the 
paper I had prepared tothe throne. Then 
I looked up and saw the queen of the great 
island. She was small of stature and of 
very slight build. Her face was hand- 
some and her expression haughty. Her 
eyes were large, dark and expressive. 
Her hair raven black and gathered in a coil 
about herhead. She appeared to be about 
twenty years of age. She was dressed ina 
dark velvet gown that fell in a long train 
down the steps of the throne. On her 
head she wore a golden crown. On the 
steps at her right stood a tall, dark man 
in gorgeous uniform covered with decora- 
tions. It was her husband, the prime 
minister. To him the queen handed a 
paper. He bowed low and read it to me 
in native Hova. When he had finished a 
translation was made to me by one of the 
officers at my side. I bowed again and 
waited. Then suddenly the queen ex- 
tended her hand. I ran up the steps and 
shook hands with her and afterward with 
the prime minister. 

««It is American fashion,’’ he afterward 
said, ‘and her majesty wished to show 
her pleasure.”’ 

So ended my first audience. 

A pretentious house was allotted me, 
and I remained in Antananarivo six weeks. 

The difficulties that surrounded my 
plan of continuing my explorations to the 
southward daily increased. I had many 
interviews with the prime minister on the 
subject. He invariably expressed the tacit 
objections of the queen. This practically 
killed the project. For the employment 
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SAKALAVA WARRIORS. 


of a single man as guide, interpreter or 
carrier was utterly out of the question. 
The sentiment of the entire foreign com- 
munity was likewise opposed, with but 
one exception,that person being Mr. Victor 
Stanwood, our commercial agent at Mo- 
rondara, southwest Madagascar. He was 
at that time in the capital and volunteered 
and did accompany me to the west coast. 
The situation was indeed an extremely 
difficult one. The Sakalavas to the west 
were in revolt; French agents overran 


the western country ; 
Tamatave was occu 
pied by the French 
and about all outsicd 
communication cut 
off. One day I had 
called upon the prim« 
minister at his special 
request. I found him 
alone with his secr 
tary in the « Silver 
Palace.’’ I had been 
with him but a mo- 
ment when a side door 
opened and to my ut- 
ter astonishment the 
queen came in alone. 
The prime minister 
said: ‘‘I speak for 
her majesty.”’ A long 
conversation ensued, 
finally resulting in a 
direct question from 
the queen to myself. 
Would I carry per- 
sonal letters from her- 
self and the prime 
minister to the dis- 
tant west coast of the 
island, across the Mo- 
zambique channel to 
Africa, and thence to 
America and the pres- 
ident? Briefly, these 
letters would ask for 
the mediation of the 
United States be- 
tween her majcsty 
and the republic of 
France, would give 
the reasons for ask- 
ing it of America and 
tell the political situ- 
ation of Madagascar. 
I took a week to think 
it over and then said I would go. Mr. 
Stanwood and myself organized the ex- 
pedition. The party was about 4oo strong. 
The letters were privately given me the 
last day. One sunny afternoon we marched 
down the steep hillside past the palace. | 
took off my helmet and waved it at the 
Hova arms—the big brass eagle over the 
gate. A+ window opened suddenly that 
led to a little balcony in the palace. A 
girlish figure, followed by others, stepped 
out. She waved her hand at me in fare- 
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well. Themen shouted, the native drums 
fairly roared. 

It was the queen ! 

I have never seen her since. 

Then began the long journey to the west. 
We were soon in a country barely trod by 
the foot of white man, wearily travel- 
ling over mountain, moor and plain; over 
roaring rivers that, through a myriad of 
cataracts, rushed ever onward to the sea ; 
through forests where the rays of the sun 
never reach the marshy ground beneath ; 
where fever is in every swamp, where live 
the roving, treacherous Sakalavas, where 
desertion and exhaustion thin the strag- 
gling train, day by day ; yet often with the 
beauty of a cloudless sky overhead ; with 
the vista of splendid mountain scenery and 
the glitter of some deep and placid river 
rolling majestically toward the west. The 
Hovas call it the «« Dreaded Land.”’ For 
miles and miles there were no signs of in- 
habitants and food was not always plenti- 
ful. Sometimes a few at a time, sometimes 
many, by desertion and other causes, my 
train dwindled to but a company of that 
regiment with which I had started from 
the capital. We were glad when the 
gloomy forest thinned, and the little lakes 
that the rainy season had left became more 
frequent. Still, with faithful Rakatara 
trotting by my side, day after day passed 
in weary travel. At last, far ahead of the 
party, we came out upon a flat and open 
stretch of sandy plain ; and, like a hundred 
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muffled drums, I heard, at last, the boom 
of the distant sea. 

So in a few hours we all came out upona 
golden sandy beach where the waves of the 
Mozambique channel came breaking to our 
weary feet. 

Two weeks after our arrival I crossed 
the channel in an open boat, and reaching 
eastern Africa proceeded thence on my 
journey home. 

Four months had passed since leaving 
Antananarivo when I got off, one after- 
noon, at the little station of Raritan, New 
Jersey, and with the ‘‘ queen’s box ’’ under 
my arm, walked over to the country seat 
ofthe secretary ofstate. Thesecretary was 
in Washington, but President Arthur was 
spending a few days at the house. He 
greeted me courteously and after dinner 
sent for mein the little library. The con- 
versation lasted an hour. I went over with 
him the whole Malagasy situation; the 
great opportunities for the rehabilitation 
of American trade in the East, and its cer- 
tain further decay under French control. 
I was earnest and enthusiastic. I opened 
the box and handed the queen's letter to 
the president. 

A reply was sent Jong after by mail. 
It was very diplomatic and conservative. 
The French overran the island, another 
channel of commerce was forever closed 
to us, and the American name is now al- 
most forgotten in the realm of a protected 
queen. 


“7 Furger 
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SPECULATION 


AS A FINE ART. 


By D. G. Watts. 


INCE De Quincey wrote his essay on 
Murder as a Fine Art, many things 
have been considered under a similar title. 
We read recently an article on Invalid- 
ism as a Fine Art. If murder and in- 
validism can be so treated, why not spec- 
ulation? Speculation is a fine art, and 
requires a high order of talent in the artist. 
Before entering on our inquiry, before 
considering the rules of our art, we will 
examine the subject in the abstract. Is 
speculation right? It may be questioned, 
tried by the highest standards, whether 
any trade where an exact equivalent is 
not given can be right. But as society is 
now organized speculation seems a ne- 
cessity. Is there any difference between 
speculation and gambling? The terms 
are often used interchangeably, but spec- 
ulation presupposes intellectual effort ; 
gambling, blind chance. Accurately to 
define the two is difficult ; all definitions 
are difficult. Wit and humor, for instance, 


can be defined; but notwithstanding the 
most subtle distinction, wit and humor 


blend, run into each other. This is true 
of speculation and gambling. The former 
has some of the elements of chance; the 
latter some of the elements of reason. We 
define as best we can. Speculation is a 
venture with calculation; gambling a 
venture without calculation. The law 
makes this distinction ; it sustains specu- 
lation and condemns gambling. 

All business is more or less speculation. 
The term speculation, however, is com- 
monly restricted to business of exceptional 
uncertainty. The uninitiated believe that 
chance is so large a part of speculation 
that it is subject to no rules, is governed 
by nolaws. Thisis a seriouserror. We 
propose in this article to point out some 
of the laws that govern in this realm. 

There is no royal road to success in 
speculation. We do not undertake, and 
it would be worse than folly to undertake, 
to show how money can be made. Those 
who make for themselves or others an in- 
fallible plan delude themselves and others. 
Our effort will be to set forth the great un- 
derlying principles of the «art,’’ the ap- 


plication of which must depend on circum- 
stances, the time and the man. 

Let us first consider the qualities essen- 
tial to the equipment of aspeculator. We 
name them : self-reliance, judgment, cour- 
age, prudence, pliability. 

1. Self-reliance. A man must think for 
himself, must follow his own convictions. 
George Macdonald says: «*A man can- 
not have another man’s ideas any more 
than he can have another man’s soul or 
another man’s body.’’ It is better to 
make a mistake and learn why the mis- 
take is made than to be right on another 
man’sjudgment. Self-trust is the founda- 
tion ofsuccessful effort. 

2. Judgment. That equipoise, that 
nice adjustment of the faculties one to 
the other, which is called good judgment, 
is an essential to the speculator. 

3. Courage. That is, confidence to act 
on the decisions of the mind. In specu- 
lation there is value in Mirabeau’s dic- 
tum : «« L’audace, encore l’audace, toujours 
l’audace.”’ « 

4. Prudence. The power of measuring 
the danger, together with a certain alert- 
ness and watchfulness, is very important. 
There should be a balance of these two, 
prudence and courage; prudence in con- 
templation, courage in execution. Lord 
Bacon says: ‘‘In meditation all dangers 
should be seen ; in execution none, unless 
very formidable.’’ Connected with these 
qualities, properly an outgrowth of them, 
is a third, viz., promptness. The mind 
convinced, the act should follow. In the 
words of Macbeth : «‘ Henceforth the very 
firstlings of my heart shall be the first- 
lings of my hand.’’ Think, act, promptly. 

5. Pliability. The ability to change an 
opinion, the power of revision. «‘ He who 
observes,’’ says Emerson, ‘“‘ and observes 
again, is always formidable.”’ 

The qualifications named are necessary 
to the make-up of a speculator, but they 
must be in well-balanced combination. 
A deficiency or an overplus of one quality 
will destroy the effectiveness of all. The 
possession of such faculties in a proper 
adjustment is, of course, uncommon. In 
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speculation, as in life, few succeed, many 
fail. 

Each department of life has its lan- 
guage, expressive if not elegant, and in 
dealing with this subject we must per- 
force adopt the language of the street. 
The laws given will be found to apply to 
speculation of any kind. They are uni- 
versal laws ; but for the sake of clearness 
we assume the case of speculation as con- 
ducted in one of our exchanges, where 
they can be best demonstrated. We di- 
vide them into two groups, laws absolute 
and laws conditional. 

Laws absolute. Never overtrade. To 
take an interest larger than the capital 
justifies is to invite disaster. With such 
an interest a fluctuation in the market 
unnerves the op2rator, and his judgment 
becomes worthless. 

1. Never ‘‘double up;”’ that is, never 
completely and at once reverse a position. 
Being ‘‘long,’’ for instance, do not ‘sell 
out’? and go as much ‘short.’’ This 
may occasionally succeed, but is very 
hazardous, for should the market begin 
again to advance, the mind reverts to its 
original opinion and the speculator ‘ cov- 
ers up”’ and «‘ goes long’’ again. Should 
this last change be wrong, complete de- 
moralization ensues. The change in the 
original position should have been made 
moderately, cautiously, thus keeping the 
judgment clear and preserving the balance 
of the mind. 

2. ‘Run quick”’ or not at all; that is 
to say, act promptly at the first approach 
of danger, but failing to do this until 
others see the danger, hold on or close out 
part of the ‘«interest.’’ 

3. Another rule is, when doubtful, re- 
duce the amount of the interest, for either 
the mind is not satisfied with the posi- 
tion taken, or the interest is too large for 
safety. One man told another that he 
could not sleep on account of his position 
in the market ; his friend judiciously and 
laconically replied : «‘ Sell down to a sleep- 
ing point.’’ 

Rules conditional. These rules are sub- 
ject to modification according to the cir- 
cumstances, individuality and tempera- 
ment of the operator. 

1. It is better to ‘average up’’ than to 
“average down.’’ This opinion is con- 
trary to the one commonly held and acted 
upon ; it being the practice to buy and on 
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a decline to buy more. This reduces the 
average. Probably four times out of five 
this method will result in striking a re- 
action in the market that wili prevent loss, 
but the fifth time, meeting with a perma- 
nently declining market, the operator loses 
his head and closes out, making a heavy 
loss—a loss so great as to bring complete 
demoralization, often ruin. 

But ‘‘buying up’’ is the reverse of the 
method just explained: that is to say, 
buying at first moderately, and as the 
market advances adding slowly and cau- 
tiously to the ‘‘line.’”’ This is a way of 
speculating that requires great ‘care and 
watchfulness, for the market will often 
(probably four times out of five) react to 
the point of ‘‘average.’’ Here lies the 
danger. Failure to close out at the point 
of average destroys the safety of the whole 
operation. Occasionally (probably four 
times out of five) a permanently advanc- 
ing market is met with and a big profit 
secured. Insuch an operation the original 
risk is small, the danger at no time great, 
and when successful the profit is large. 
This method should only be employed 
when an important advance or decline is 
expected, and with a moderate capital can 
be undertaken with comparative safety. 

2. To‘*buy down ”’ requires a long purse 
and a strong nerve, and ruin often over- 
takes those who have both nerve and 
money. The stronger the nerve, the mor‘ 
probability of staying toolong. There is, 
however, a class of successful operators 
who ‘‘ buy down”’ and hold on. They deal 
usually in relatively small amofints. En- 
tering the market prudently with the de- 
termination of holding on for a long period, 
they are not disturbed by its fluctuations. 
They are men of good judgment, who buy 
in times of depression to hold for a gen- 
eral revival of business—an investing 
rather than a speculating class. 

3. In all ordinary circumstances our ad- 
vice would be to buy at once an amount 
that is within the proper limits of capital, 
etc., ‘selling out’’ at a loss or profit ac- 
cording to judgment. The rule is to stop 
losses and let profits run. If small prof- 
its are taken, then small losses must be 
taken. Not to have the courage to accept 
a loss, and to be too eager to take a profit, 
is fatal. It is the ruin of many. 

4. Public opinion is not to be ignored. 
A strong speculative current is for the 
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time being overwhelming, and should be 
closely watched. The rule is, to act cau- 
tiously with public opinion; against it, 
boldly. To go with the market, even when 
the basis is a good one, is dangerous. It 
may at any time turn and rend you. Every 
speculator knows the danger of too much 
‘“‘company.’’ Itis equally necessary to ex- 
ercise caution in going against the market. 
This caution/should be continued to the 
point of wavering—of loss of confidence— 
when the market should be boldly encoun- 
tered to the full extent of strength, nerve 
and capital. The market has a pulse, on 
which the hand of the operator should be 
placed as that of the physician on the wrist 
of the patient. This pulse-beat must be the 
guide when and how to act. 

5. Quiet, weak markets are good markets 
to sell. They ordinarily develop into de- 
clining markets. But when a market has 
gone through the stages of quiet and weak 
to active and declining, then on to semi- 
panic or panic, it should be bought freely. 
When, vice versa, a quiet and firm market 
develops into activity and strength, then 
into excitement, it should be sold with 
great confidence. 

6. In forming an opinion of the market, 
the element of chance ought not to be omit- 
ted. There is a doctrine of chances—Na- 
poleon in his campaigns allowed a margin 
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for chance—for the accidents that come in 
to destroy or modify the best calculation. 
Calculation must measure the incalcula- 
ble. In the «‘reproof of chance lies the 
true proof of men.’’ It is better to act on 
general than special information (it is not 
so misleading), viz.: the state of the coun- 
try, the condition of the crops, manufact- 
ures, etc. Statistics are valuable, but 
they must be kept subordinate to a com- 
prehensive view of the whole situation. 
Those who confine themselves too closely 
to statistics are poor guides. «There is 
nothing,’’ said Canning, ‘so fallacious as 
facts, except figures.”” ‘‘ When in doubt, 
do nothing.’’ Don’t enter the market on 
half convictions ; wait till the convictions 
are fully matured. 

7. We have written to little purpose un- 
less we have left the impression that the 
fundamental principle that lies at the base 
of all speculation is this : act so as to keep 
the mind clear, its judgment trustworthy 
A reserve force should therefore be main- 
tained and kept for supreme moments 
when the full strength of the whole man 
should be put on the stroke delivered. 

It may be thought that the carrying 
out of these rules is difficult. As we said 
in the outset, the gifted man only can ap- 
ply them. To the artist alone are the rules 
of his art valuable. 


COQUETTE. 


By RUTH JOHNSTON. 


Ox ! sweet mouth, as a lute unto the song, 
Be true, be true 

Unto the one soul’s message swept along, 
A thrill to you. 


Oh! red mouth, as a fair fruit, sweet, apart, 
Cleft for the sun, 

Keep safe and pure the kernel of the heart 
For one, for one. 


When love comes like a flute-note softly blown 
From out the South, 

When love across the moor to you is flown, 
Then smile, sweet mouth. 
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‘“ONE WHISTLED SO NEAR TO US THAT WE WERE COMPELLED TO FALL FLAT.” 


THE STORY 


OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S LIFE. 


TOLD BY FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


With Illustrations from his own Sketches made on Battle Fields. 


PART I. 


T is generally customary on the part of 
the individual who is about to launch 

on an amiable and indulgent public the 
story of his life, to begin with an apology. 
Now, wishing to be somewhat original 


and feeling that indirectly I am an old and 
familiar acquaintance of the picture-lov- 
ing peoples of America, Europe, Asia and 
the antipodes, in virtue of certain sketches 
of mine illustrating the stirring events of 
the last two decades, which have from time 
to time figured on the various bookstalls 
and in the shop windows of the cities of the 
universe, papered the walls of the nurseries 
of emperors, the cabin of the charcoal 
burner, and perhaps lined the interior of 
some modest chest of drawers, I have, 
after due deliberation, come to the conclu- 
sion that the story of the many vicissitudes 
and peculiar circumstances under which 
the sketches in question were done need 
not necessarily involve on my part the 
proverbial apology for this history of the 
adventures of perhaps one of the world’s 
most vagrant of artists. 

When I was a boy of about ten years of 
age my attention was attracted, on my 
road to school, by pictures in store win- 
dows. Certainly not those of the highest 
order of art, but nevertheless attractive 
colored plates, sold in divers shops in the 
streets of London, by the side of almond 
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rock, caramels, candies of assorted fla- 
vors and other small articles of commerce. 
The plates were used for toy theatres, and 
illustrated the plays of The Miller and 
His Men. Three-Fingered Jack and The 
Red Rover. To Mr. Scheldt, the author 
of these works of art, do I owe proba- 
bly my first artistic inspirations. Many 
hours have I spent in coloring his Italian 
skies with deep cobalt blue at five cents 
per cake, in putting brilliant scarlet on 
the jacket of the Red Rover, or tinsel 
on the jewelled pistols and buttons of 
Grindoff the miller. Time wore on, but 
my taste for art did not wear out. I was 
eventually stricken with the infantile 
malady, the measles. This disease seemed 
to develop a more ambitious phase in my 
artistic career. During my convalescence 
I would draw regiments of soldiers onmy 
school slate, with fixed bayonets, in acute 
profile. The physician who attended me, 
on seeing these productions, prophesied 
amilitary career. My mother would sigh, 
but no doubt my father’s bosom swelled 
with pride. This boyhood picture-making 
was all very well, but when I returned to 
England from school in the north of 
France, at the age of seventeen, with the 
delightful art still full upon me, it be- 
came a serious matter. At the youthful 
age I have just mentioned possessing a 
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high spirit of independence, at the same 
time detesting with all my soul what is 
generally known as city business, I re- 
solved at once to go in for art in earnest. 
I grew my hair long, cultivated thus early 
a mustache, worked early and late, and at 
last my industry was rewarded by my 
being admitted a student in the schools 
of the Royal Academy of Art in London. 
In my maturer years I have often won- 
dered whether this bold step was a wise 
one, and if I had devoted all the tenac- 
ity, self-denial and the energy of my 
youth in piling up the «‘ almighty dollar,” 
it is fairly possible that I might now be 
at least a millionnaire, and, instead of 
painting indifferent pictures, possess good 
ones. Between the antique and the study 
ofthe bones and muscles at the academy I 
fell into the romantic school, would study 
from the lay figure ‘‘ Rose, the Gardener’s 
Daughter,’ « The Lady of Shalott’’ or 
‘« Mariana in the Moated Grange.”’ 

hese lay figure and antique days 
were those of short commons, for my 
ambition was to study from the living 
model, and what pocket money was 
allowed me was mostly spent in fees for 
night classes, canvas and colors. Some- 
times I went so far as to reduce to vanish- 
ing-point my rations at luncheon, so de- 
termined was I not to sacrifice my mental 
for my physical require- 
ments. The result was 
that through overwork and 
long fasting I became al- 
most a chronic dyspeptic. 
So depressed was I some- 
times that life seemed only 
a burden to me. The ro- 
mantic school not prov- 
ing very remunerative, I 
thought I would apply my- 
self to illustrated paper 
work. Tried to take the 
editors by storm, by send- 
ing the most out-of-the- 
way novel subjects. Espy- 
ing a man one morning 
mending a telegraph wire 
on a pole topping the roof 
of a house, I made notes, 
hurried home and per- 
suaded a youthful though 
amiable cousin to balance 
himself on one of the four 
posts of my bedstead, his 
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arms hanging down one side, his legs the 
other. At last I succeeded in finishing 
the sketch on p. 598, much to the relief of 
my relative, who was fast developing an 
incipient state of apoplexy. I took the 
telegraph sketch to the Graphic. Though 
not accepted, it evidently inspired the edi- 
tor with a sense of my lofty aspiration, for 
a short time after I became the Graphic 
Special War Artist, and that was how it 
happened. 

One afternoon, while looking up mate- 
rial in the British museum, I was attacked 
with such a fit of melancholia that I re- 
solved to try and walk it off. Making my 
way towards Holborn I noticed a crowd 
round a poster of an evening paper. Push- 
ing throughthe little mob I discovered that 
the cause for all this excitement was a no- 
tice in large black type that Prince Milan 
of Servia had declared war against Turkey. 
Ah! thought I, here’s an opportunity for 
me to drown my trouble for a time, or 
probably put a quietus to it altogether in 
the noise and excitement of battle. I 
tushed back to my seat in the reading 
room of the museum, and immediately 
addressed a letter to the editor of the 
Weekly Graphic, offering my services for 
the coming campaign. After that epistle 
was posted the delightful state of suspense 
I was inI shall always remember. I passed 
a restless night. Early 
next morning I received a 
telegram: ‘‘See me pri- 
vate address. Thomas.”’ 
I jumped into a hansom 
and in a few minutes was 
ringing loudly at the fa- 
mous editor’s door. As I 
entered his study Mr. 
Thomas at once came to 
business. 

‘«« Can you speak French 
or German? ”’ he asked. 

“IT can get along fairly 
well with French,’’ I re- 
plied. 

«That will do; 
can you go?”’ 

«« At once,’’ I answered. 

«Then please leave by 
this evening’s mail. You 
will find money for your 
journey and outfit at the 
office.’’ 

A short interview, but a 


when 
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MY SLATE. 


very sweet one tome. That night I left 


Charing Cross station by the Continental 
Express for theseat of war. Witha pocket 
full of money, a brand new kit and the 


world before.me, I thought, now I will do 
great things. I did. I spent the money 
and spoiled the kit. Ifthe kind reader will 
be indulgent enough to peruse these pages 
he may discover how I became and contin- 
ued an expert in both of those accomplish- 
ments. In my pocket I had two letters 
of introduction, one to our ambassador in 
Vienna, and another to Archibald Forbes, 
the war correspondent. I went straight 
through to Vienna. On arriving in that 
city I saw Sir Andrew Buchanan, and from 
him received all the latest news from Bel- 
grade ; he was also good enough to give me 
a letter to Consul White at the Servian cap- 
ital. Next day I got on board a Danube 
steamer and for the first time saw signs of 
the trouble that was just beginning to 
agitate eastern Europe. From all parts 
of the continent patriotic Servians were 
hurrying to protect their fatherland from 
invasion. At each landing stage along 
either shore of the Danube passengers 
swelled the patriotic band, and when on 
the afternoon of the next day the historic 
walls of Belgrade loomed out of the low- 
lying ptists of the river, the excitement 
on board that boat was intense. ‘Had 
there been any fighting yet?”’ «« Have the 
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Turks crossed 
the frontier?” 
were the anxious 
inquiries. On 
approaching the 
quay the setting 
sun glinted 
blood-red on the 
metal-roofed 
houses of the 
town, its mina- 
rets and the gold- 
en cross of its 
orthodox cathe- 
dral. Even as we 
landed the clang 
of war reverber- 
ated through its 
old streets. The 
ringing noise of 
the smith’s ham- 
mer, the rolling 
of gun timbers 
over the rough 
stones, the tramp, tramp of the troops, the 
clanking and clatter of the orderlies as they 
hurried hither and thither were heard on 
all sides. After securing a room in one 
of the hotels I presented myself to Consul 
White. My first question to him was, 
«‘Where is Mr. Forbes?’’ for I felt that 
if I met that intrepid correspondent he 
would tell me how toset about becoming a 
war artist at once—and was he not the hero 
I had worshipped since a boy? To me, the 
central figure of Sedan, Gravelotte and Le 
Bourgét. I had provided myself with rid- 
ing boots, spurs and a moderate-sized bull- 
dog revolver, to stamp myself in his eyes 
as a determined young fellow at once; 
and set forth by stage wagon to Paratiin, 
the headquarters of the army, and to which 
Forbes, I found, had attached himself for 
a time. 

In those days Servians wore the pictu- 
resque costume of their country. When 
I stepped out of the post wagon on ar- 
riving at my destination the streets were 
crowded with people dressed in the quaint- 
est of garments—for it was market day— 
and the surrounding villages were repre- 
sented by nearly all their inhabitants, for 
the town was now the centre of excitement. 
The headquarters was stationed in its prin- 
cipal hotel and troops were daily marching 
through tothe front. Beginning to sketch 
a motley group of men in Turkish trousers, 
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zouave jackets profusely braided, with 
yataghans and knives stuck in the capa- 
cious pockets of their belts, I saw a figure 
towering above the crowd of men and 
women on the sidewalks. The individual 
wore a Tam O’Shanter cap, had a briar- 
root pipe in his mouth and sauntered firm- 
ly through the crowd of peasantry, always 
steadily keeping his course. The people 
seemed instinctively to make way for him, 
and though his stature and suit of quiet 
Scotch tweed made him a conspicuous 
figure standing boldly out from the gaudy 
and buccaneer-like persons around, he 
was not looked upon by the peasantry with 
any surprise. They all appeared to have 
been familiar with him for years. To me 
he was the oddest, out-of-the-way looking 
individual in that market-place. «‘ Why, 
he must be Forbes,’’ I said to myself, 
but where are his boots, spurs, and, most 
important of.all, his revolver? How could 
a man be a war correspondent without all 
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these necessary adjuncts? I pushed my 
way up to him, touched my cap, and said, 
«« Are you not Mr. Archibald Forbes?” 

«« Well, yes,’”’ he replied. 

«This letter, then; is for you,’’ and I 
handed him the note from the editor of the 
Graphic. 

Forbes glanced at the contents, turned 
to me and said, «Glad to make your ac- 
quaintance. You must be tired and hun- 
gry after your long journey ; come with 
me; I think I can find a substitute for an 
English beefsteak and a glass of beer.’’ 

He took my arm and we walked into the 
common saloon of Forbes’s hotel, where 
these delicacies were provided. Over that 
quiet repast in the Paratiin hostelry we 
struck up a friendship which was in a 
short period to be cemented by the hard- 
ships and danger shared together on many 
battle fields—a friendship which has been 
perhaps the greatest satisfaction of my 
vagrant life. That evening some fugitive 
Bulgarians who had sought safety within 
the Servian lines arrived in the town. 
The pitiable story of their sufferings was 
wired to England by Forbes, and I sketched 
the curiously clad groups of women and 
children. Forbes, in his message, good- 
naturedly stated that I had arrived, and 
that the pencil was assisting the pen. 
That reference in the Daily News to their 
special artist was the first notification to 
my journal that I had arrived and was at 
work. 

We spent many days in Paratiin, wait- 
ing the necessary permits to take us to the 
front. When they were delivered to us I 
found that I must receive my baptism of 
fire with the army of the Ibar, and Forbes 
was appointed to that of the river Timok. 
It was a sad farewell to me, for I had 
nursed the hope that it was possible we 
might campaign together. We agreed, 
however, that if the fortunes of war 
brought us near one another we would 
not part again during that campaign. 

I had to journey in springless country 
carts for three days through a land sunny 
with ripening Indian corn, studded with 
picturesque villages. The porticos of the 
cottages were strung with pepper pods of 
variegated hues, and melons and gourds 
of quaint shapes. The men, with red skull- 
caps, white frocks bound round the waist 
with red sashes, were well built and ath- 
letic and toiled in the fields. Their wom- 
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enkind, sitting spinning on the veran- 
das of the houses, were dressed in pretty 
national costumes-——-white gowns embroi- 
dered at the breast ; from the waist aprons 
of various colors were worn. Their head- 
gear was much after the fashion of Italian 
peasants. Children in scant attire played 
about the compound, and Serb porkers 
grunted lazily about the highways and 
byways. But there was the shadow to 
all this sunshine. The men looked stern 
and the women were sad. For far away 
over the smiling fields and happy home- 
steads a long wave of dust was incessant- 
ly rolling, which betokened the highway 
to death. The first shots had been ex- 
changed on the frontier and bloody war 
had begun. Night and day that wave of 
dust steadily rolled on, churned up by 
the engines and munitions of war as they 
moved on to the front. On arriving at the 
town of Ivanitza, at the foot of Mount Ya- 
vor, I turned out of my wagon, hired a 
saddle horse, and journeyed up the moun- 
tain to the Servian camp pitched 4000 feet 
above the town. On the third day of my 
arrival in camp there was a great stir and 
the Servian troops marched out toward 
the frontier. 


My horse on arriving in camp had to 
be returned to Ivanitza, so I was com- 


pelled to journey on foot. I simply re- 
late here my experiences of my first bat- 
tle, how it gradually dawned upon me, a 
stranger in the country, who could not 
speak more than half a dozen words of 
Servian and knew absolutely nothing of 
the disposition of the troops or very little 
elsc of the pomp and circtimstance of 
glorious war. Presently I heard the sound 
of firearms, a few shots here and a few 
shots there, gradually increasing, like the 
letting off of so many crackers. I wan- 
dered up to a battery of our guns placed be- 
hind an earthwork on the outskirts of a 
pine wood cresting the mountain. I was 
about sketching it when the cannon sud- 
denly opened fire, startling and deafening 
me with their simultaneous crash. As 
far as I could make out they were firing 
at nothing in particular, for the morning 
was heavy and the smoke was long in 
lifting. Presently the air was filled with 
a curious rushing sound like that of a low- 
toned foghorn, followed by a terrible ex- 
plosion and a flash of fire. Then the top 
of one of the pine trees flew in splinters. 
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The noise from that mutilated pine was 
as if a huge tuning fork had been struck. 
The vibration made the ground on which 
we stood tremble. It was one of theenemy’s 
shells that had created this sensation. 
The Turks were returning the fire of our 
battery,.and very bad shots they were, as 
those pines testified. This tuning went 
on for some time and the trees were 
splintered right and left, when presently 
our battery began to limber up and retire, 
slowly at first,then breaking into a trot at 
last, driving furiously down the road up 
which we had advanced. I was watching 
this premature movement, as I thought, 
in astonishment, when my revery was 
broken by a sudden rush of infantry (com- 
ing through the fog of smoke which still 
lay low from the fire of our battery), mak- 
ing for the pass through the wood down 
which our artillery was disappearing. 
As these men crowded a little on entering 
the forest road, one of the enemy’s shells, 
instead of striking the trees, burst in this 
rush of infantry. Then for the first time 
my eyes were opened to the stern realities 
of war. Before the report of that exploded 
shell had passed away, at least half a 
dozen poor fellows lay writhing, almost 
torn to fragments with its splintered seg- 
ments drenching the turf with blood. At 
this sight a faintness crept over me and 
for a moment paralysis seemed to hold 
my limbs ; but only for a moment, for now 
the air was charged with a noise like that 
of the buzzing of mosquitoes or the lash 
ofa fine whip—zip, zip! wit, wit! ping! 
—and there, straight in front of me, a few 
feet from the ground, were little puffs of 
smoke floating upward like soap bubbles. 
Behind these puffs of smoke, waving 
through the scrub like poppies in a corn 
field, flashed the red fez of the Turk. 
There was nothing between me and the 
enemy but a few bowlders and about 100 
yards of space. By Jove! I thought it high 
time to go, and directly that idea flashed 
through me the rapid manner I put into 
execution that old adage that «discretion 
is the better part of valor’’ was wonder- 
ful. Our retreat became for a time an utter 
rout. The way was crowded with infant- 
ry, baggage wagons, ambulances, cav- 
alry and artillery, all hurrying down the 
mountain like an angry torrent, arrested 
for a moment here, then surging up, break- 
ing its way, cutting fresh courses, spread- 
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ing itself down the precipitous sides to 
the base: of the mountain at least 4000 
feet below. When night set in a thunder 
storm burst upon us, and as the Turks oc- 
cupied the summit of the overhanging 
mountain we could not distinguish the 
flash of their guns from the electric glare 
of the lightning-reft clouds. It rained in 
torrents. Several hundred head of cattle 
that had been let loose from our camp 
above were madly racing down the pass, 
tossing and goring everything that came 
in their way, trampling in the slush and 
mire many of the limping wounded. As 
the retreat hurried on, at certain points 
of the road shells were bursting from the 
Turkish cannon above us, blocking the 
route with the débris of wrecked carts and 
mutilated humanity. 

For the first experience of war, this 
was indeed passing through the double 
ordeal of fire and water. I was clinging, 


dead beat, to the wheel of a wagon, for 
I had an ulster on, and being drenched 
with rain it dragged with the weight of 
water, when a voice from the cart said, ‘You 
must be tired; come inside.’’ I immediately 
scrambled up, when I discovered an officer 
I had met in camp, who could speak a lit- 


tle English. He was badly wounded, and 
in a voice faint with agony he said, « Lie 
down, friend, and share this straw.’’ Worn 
out with fatigue, I soon fell asleep. When 
I awoke with the chill of the early dawn 
the Turks had ceased following us. We 
were down in the plains and I found 
myself covered with a waterproof cloak 
which my wounded companion had taken 
from his own shoulders. I have met with 
the greatest kindness from almost stran- 
gers in all quarters of the globe, but 
never shall I forget the unselfishness of 
that Servian officer. Alas! poor fellow, I 
found him dead by my side. 

The Servians were reén forced early in the 
morning and in turn attacked the Turks 
and recaptured their old camping ground ; 
but the Serbs were much disheartened by 
their defeat of the previous evening and 
began to grow suspicious of all aliens with 
the army. The result was, I came in for a 
full share of this ill feeling, and was polite- 
ly informed « that owing to a countryman 
of mine being arrested for a spy in Belgrade 
I had better quit the army of the Ibar.”’ 
I remonstrated at their injustice, but was 
told that for my personal safety I had better 
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leave at once, and shift all responsibility 
from the headquarters. My colleague of 
the Illustrated London News, who had just 
arrived from the Servian capital, was or- 
dered to return to Belgrade direct. With 
me they were more lenient and allowed me 
to join another division, so I decided to 
share the fortunes of the army of the Mo- 
rava and made my way to Alexinatz. It 
was also a warm time in the Morava valley, 
not only climatically, for the weather now 
was exceptionally hot and oppressive, but 
warm with the heat of battle, burning vil- 
lages and blazing camp fires. For the last 
week in June 1876 a dull red light flowed 
over the valley, coloring the limpid waters 
of the Morava with blood-red tints. A low 
crackling and hissing would come sighing 
with the evening breeze from the burning 
homesteads of the unhappy peasantry as 
specks of bright flame shot up into the 
air. Each day’s bloody work added to the 
night’s lurid glow. For the Turks were 
always victorious, destroying everything 
that came in their way as they advanced, 
illustrating the aphorism ‘‘ that where the 
hoof of the Turkish horse treads, there no 
blade of grass ever grows.”’ 

Walking into the principal inn at Alex- 
inatz, to my delight I discovered my 
friend Forbes. He had just arrived from 
Saitschar. Over dinner that night we 
resolved to share the vicissitudes of the 
campaign together. Six young English 
surgeons under Doctor Mackellar were 
also quartered in the inn, and had taken 
over the schoolhouse near by for a hospi- 
tal, and were busy at work over the nu- 
merous cases incessantly coming in from 
the front. The next evening, after a hard 
day’s fighting, I had watched the last 
shots of the enemy flicker against the 
purple background of the darkening hills, 
spattering in the gloaming like flecks 
of fire from a flint and steel. The Turks 
were within a few miles of our town, and 
tomorrow portended a warmer period still. 
Far into the night the stretcher bearers 
were trailing over the Alexinatz bridge, 
up through the winding streets, with their 
suffering burdens of maimed humanity. 
Forbes and I would spend our evenings 
during this anxious week by starting from 
the schoolhouse, or temporary hospital, 
and examining the patient sufferers on 
their litters as they waited their turn out- 
side the lazarette. Tonight there was an 
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unbroken line of bearers, stretching down 
the main street out of the town into the 
open country. Many of the badly wound- 
ed had waited since early morn for treat- 
ment; some, growing impatient, had strug- 
gled out of their stretchers or blocked 
wagons, and crawled along the sidewalk 
toward the schoolhouse till their life’s 
blood drained from their veins down the 
gutters. There they lay, stiff and stark, 
staring up into the face of the meilow 
moon. As we slowly walked down the 
sad procession, we would turn those who 
were already dead aside to make room 
for others, and to make the time shorter 
for the living to gain the hospital. 
Forbes and I wandered backward and 
forward on this painful duty, till the fires 
in the valley paled before the stronger 
light of dawn. The three or four rooms 
which constituted the hospital were 
crowded, space being hardly left for the 
doctors to work in, and this they had 
to do by the fitful flicker of a few tallow 
candles fixed on the floor. I had been 


assisting the surgeons by passing the in- 
struments from one room to the other, 
holding a candle, or pressing the hand of 
some poor creature under operation, when, 


almost faint with the heavy atmosphere, 
I left the room for the fresh air. Picking 
my way carefully through the crowd of 
wounded on the landing and stairway, I 
had gained the street entrance when my 
leg was plucked at by a poor creature in 
the shadow of the portal. Ashe lifted his 
head a moonbeam fell on a sight I shall 
never forget. His face, a mere pulp, was 
crushed by a fragment of shell and was 
black as a negro’s with clotted gore. 
Staring appalled at this grewsome sight, 
he aroused me by touching my boot, and 
slowly lifting his arm pointed to the lower 
part of his face. He repeated the motion 
before I understood him, then I knelt by 
his side, unscrewed my brandy flask, and 
poured some of the liquid down his throat. 
He could not express his thanks by word 
of mouth, but his eyelids trembled, and 
he lifted his arm again, bringing his hand 
gradually to the salute. The quiet pa- 
tience of this soldier, his fearful plight, 
will ever remain in my memory. During 
the night a contingent of Russian vol- 
unteers arrived, with a few officers. Then, 
when the sun was up, Servian reénforce- 
ments came in from Deligrade. To blare 
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A STUDY FROM THE LAY FIGURE, 

of bugles, with swinging gait, they 
tramped down the street. Some of the 
few remaining wounded of the previous 
night, still lying in the roadway, aroused 
themselves for the moment and tried to 
turn their groans to cheers. Regiment 
after regiment passed on. Far into the 
morn the points of the bayonets glistened 
above the dust as the troops marched 
through the town, out into the open, into 
the valley—the valley of the shadow of 
death, for the smell of powder and blood 
was everywhere. The desultory shots that 
had been exchanged in the early morning 
had gradually ceased, and for a time a 
universal quietude reigned. But just before 
mid-day the opening of artillery fire on 
both sides and the sharp crackle of mus- 
ketry presaged close fighting. I am easily 
stirred by some dramatic action in a good 
play, the martial strains of a fine band, 
but the ping of the bullet certainly stirs 
me more. 

‘« Plenty of time,’ 
noticing my perturbed spirit. 
of time.’’ 

‘«« They are just playing up to the grand 
finale, and that’s when we ought to be 
there. Come, sit down, and eat your din- 
ner.’’ We took our accustomed seats at 
the table in the corner of our hostelry 
facing the street. As we were beginning 
our meal, a smiling young Russian with 
Kalmuck-like cheekbones, tiptilt nose, 
sandy hair, small gray eyes, with a pair 
of blue spectacles perched on his olfactory 
organ, lookec through the window. 


’ 


said my friend Forbes, 
«« Plenty 
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On seeing us he opened the door, walked 
in, bowed and marched up to our table. 
With a smile he wiped his pince-nez on 
the sleeve of his jacket, placed them on 
the table by his plate, then called for 
food and commenced dining. Now, be- 
ing more or less an old campaigner, 
I can put up with almost any kind of 
eccentricity in the manner of eating; 
but this little Russian’s behavior was, 
to say the least, nauseating ; not so much 
in using his fingers, nor in the fact that, 
if we had had such luxuries, he would 
not have hesitated in eating peas with a 
knife, for that weapon he used with mar- 
vellous dexterity in conveying his food to 
his mouth, but because of much that was 
worse. 

My sense of decency was so aroused at 
the exhibition that I turned to Forbes 
and whispered: ‘That young man will 
not be a great loss to society if he gets 
shot this afternoon.’ 

After the little Russian had lodged his 
goggles on his sunburnt nose, his face 
widened into a broad grin as he told us 
‘‘that he had only arrived that morn- 
ing; he knew us by repute; that he was 
a brother war correspondent for a Mos- 


cow journal, and he felt so honored in 
making the acquaintance of two such 


distinguished brethren.’’ In spite of his 
urbanity and good humor the uncom- 
fortable sensations he had caused us by 
his extraordinary habits could not easily 
be effaced. We were glad to light our 
pipes and get once more into the street. 

All the time during dinner the increas- 
ing rattle of musketry and booming of 
guns told us the fight was waxing hotter 
and hotter. We hastened to the téte du 
pont—the works at the bridge were 
bristling with bayonets, for the reserves 
that had arrived in the morning were 
packed closely in cover. About a half 
mile from the bridge we joined Mackellar 
and his force of surgeons, and jogged along 
in their ambulance till we came to a favor- 
able spot (a deserted cottage), where we 
halted to receive the wounded. 

In our immediate front were fields of In- 
dian corn, then a wood stretched from the 
river on our left flank as far as the foot hills 
skirting the right of the valley. Through 
this wood, close in to the foot hills, where it 
passed a village, our road could be traced 
by occasional puffs of dust as a shell struck 
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it or as an orderly scampered over it. The 
fighting was going on on the other side of 
the thicket. Wecould see the branches of 
the trees stand out in bold relief from the 
yellow flashes of our artillery on the outer 
fringe. The little village on our right 
seemed almost deserted, but lazily hanging 
in the noontide heat was a red-cross flag 
on the roof of one of the houses. A surgeon 
whom I joined was told off to go as far as the 
hamlet and report the number of wounded. 
As we began to move parallel to the wood 
a horseman passed us, waving his arms 
in recognition, grinning from ear to ear. 
His horse, a rugged, heavy-boned animal, 
appeared to be playing cup and ball with 
him, but the rider still held on. It was the 
Russian correspondent of the dinner inci- 
dent. One or two shells from the enemy, 
missing our artillery, passed over the trees 
and came upon the road. One whistled so 
near to us that we were compelled to fall 
flat to the ground ; it whisked along to the 
fields on our right and burst in the soft soil. 
As the mud and stones were scattered 
around, more and more did our little Rus- 
sian’s horse play cup and ball with him, 
till we lost sight of horse and man as they 
danced into the village. A few lightly 
wounded soldiers now dribbled through 
the wood om to the road. On entering the 
hamlet we found it rapidly filling up with 
wounded. Many of these had maimed 
themselves by blowing off their trigger 
fingers. The stumps were freshly black- 
ened with powder, and we could see by the 
looks of these cowardly creatures, and the 
faces of the more seriously hurt, that the 
day was lost. We made our way to the 
house with the red cross. The wounded 
here were being hurried out of the place in 
the country carts, as soon as these rough 
vehicles could be filled. 

To our surprise, we found the red cross 
worked by Russian women, three in num- 
ber, dressed in neat uniforms, with their 
badges of office painted on the breasts of 
their mackintosh aprons. Up to their 
armpits in blood, these plucky little la- 
dies had been running the hospital all 
day and were now standing at their post 
evacuating the wounded. The noise in- 
creased in the main street. Now a gun 
thundered along, then came another, fol- 
lowed by a few running infantry. A shell 
skimmed over the roof of the hospital, 
loosening a few tiles, but left the flag still 
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lazily hanging. The crackle of musketry 
now seemed quite near. The Servians 
had already commenced the retreat. 

I turned to the sisters, lifted my cap, 
and said : «« Ladies, the enemy is outflank- 
ing our position, will probably be in the 
town in less than half an hour. Let us see 
you on the road to safety and leave this 
business ’’— pointing to the few maimed 
creatures still awaiting transport —*‘ to 
us.’’ One lady, with top-boots of Hes- 
sian cut, short skirt and Cossack jacket, 
with pistol slung across her shouiders, 
touched her little black silk Montenegrin 
cap, fixed on her head of frizzy auburn 
hair, and after a mock salute said stern- 
ly, «Sir, and who are you?’”’ Rather 


abashed, I was stammering out a reply. 
Not heeding me she continued : «‘ You are 
This is no place for 


a civilian, I can see. 
you.”’ 

‘IT am a war correspondent,’’ I stut- 
tered. Then replied she, ‘‘As a non- 
combatant seeka place of safety and leave 
us alone.’?’ Our Russian correspondent 
friend had ridden up and was standing 
near. Hearing the facetious remark of his 
countrywoman, his miserable stereotyped 
grin suffused his face. In my inmost 
heart I was sorry his horse had not missed 
him at cup and ball. Why was he not 
sprawling in the dust ? 

The Russian red-cross ladies stuck he- 
roically to their post. What was worse, 
we, out of pique, felt obliged to stay and 
see them off the ground, which was now 
sprinkled with the fire of the Turkish 
sharpshooters, clearing the way in front 
of them. As we at last left one end 
of the village with our contingent of 
wounded, the Turks entered the other. 
Luckily for us, the Serbs made a bold 
stand for at least an hour, allowing us to 
come up with the current of the retreat. 
We were swept along into thick clouds of 
dust, in which, struggling and jamming, 
rolled artillery ambulances and peasant 
carts crowded with women and children 
(refugees from adjacent villages), and their 
goods and chattels. Now a serious block 
occurred. The wheel of a wagon left its 
axle ; down crashed the cart, shooting its 
contents of household goods into the road. 
The pots and pans, rolling between the 
legs of some of the artillery horses, fright- 
ened the brutes on to their haunches. 
The gun, backing into a team of oxen, set 
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these animals kicking out right and left, 
scattering the limping wounded and cow- 
ardly stragglers. With shrieks, groans, 
and curses, the seething mass wavered for 
a time, then struggled on, all making for 
the protection of the reserves at the téte 
du pont. 

On reaching Mackellar’s quarters once 
more I found that Forbes, with great fore- 
thought, had at the commencement of the 
retreat turned the doctor’s ambulance wag- 
on with the horses toward Alexinatz, and 
was urging, in the strongest language pos- 
sible, one of the surgeons (young Hare) to 
hurry up into the wagon. This surgeon 
was called the timid Hare, not for want of 
pluck, but because of his modest and re- 
tiring temperament. Hare was fixing up 
the artery of a wounded soldier, bleeding 
to death, and would not leave his charge. 

‘«For God’s sake come along,’ cried 
Forbes ; ‘‘the Turks are now at our side 
of the wood; their bullets are drilling 
holes through the mud walls of the hut.’’ 

Still timid Hare hung on to the man’s 
artery. We rushed at the surgeon just as 
the last turn of the bulldog tourniquet did 
its work, and Hare and his patient were 
bundled into the cart. In another moment 
we were whirled on with the rest of the 
column. On looking back along the road, 
the red-cross flag we had quitted was still 
flying, but over the heads of the followers 
of the Prophet. Flames leaped up in sev- 
eral places and a column of black smoke 
rolled toward the sky. Only a few shells 
burst on our line of retreat, for the Turk- 
ish guns were soon silenced by our heavier 
artillery at the headof the bridge. The 
Moslems did not harass the Servians fur- 
ther, for night was falling. Now, unmo- 
lested, our jaded column passed over the 
bridge up into the town, to repeat the 
horrors of the previous night. 

Entering the schoolhouse to see how 
the wounded were getting on, I discovered 
a body laid out for burial. The figure 
seemed quite familiar to me. Walking 
up to the table I stood dumfoundered. 
There was the little nose, no wtelling al- 
most black against the livid face. With 
a quiet smile on his lips lay our friend 
the Russian correspondent. A handker- 
chief tied round his throat hid the wound 
that had invited death. A stray shot 
had passed through his neck. A great 
sadness fell upon me, for he was one of 
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us after all. I could picture his mother 
or some one dear waiting anxiously for 
his return far away in the old Muscovite 
city. While I was still in the room two 
soldiers placed his body on a stretcher and 
a sister of mercy arranged a few white 
flowers round the little cross on his breast 
as he was carried out into the street. 
Being a civilian, the officials of the ortho- 
dox church had been notified of his death. 
In rich vestments four priests anda choir 
of boys headed the funeral procession, 
which I followed as it moved off to the lit- 
tle cemetery overlooking the town. It was 
almost dark before the service was over. 
When I returned, Forbes had sent off his 
day’s budget of war news and was wait- 
ing for me to sit down with him to his 
evening meal at the inn. I told him of 
the fate of the little war correspondent. 

Looking at me steadily he said, «« Do 
you remember your observations about 
our Russian colleague at this very table 
this morning ?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ I replied. For the moment I 
had forgotten. It came back to me with 
painful rapidity. ‘ Yes,’’ I sighed, «I 
remember.’’ 

That poor little Russian was not the 


only correspondent lost during that cam- 


paign. ‘Two others were killed and one 
wounded, making four hors de combat 
out of twenty that started on the war 
path. One met his death heroically 
fighting the enemy, defending a redoubt 
of which he had been made commandant 
for his personal bravery by General Tcher- 
naieff. Defeat after defeat came upon the 
Servian troops, the campaign coming to 
an end by the decisive fight at Djunis. At 
this engagement I was not present, asa 
wire from my paper requested me to pre- 
pare to depart for Bombay on the occasion 
of the proclamation of Queen Victoria as 
Empress of India. 


Par’ II. 


I hurried back to Belgrade, thence to 
Vienna, where I was to await further or- 
ders. After a week’s rest in the lap of 
civilization I received instructions not to 
go on to India, but, if possible, to try and 
join the Turkish army. I started by the 
Danube for Rustchuk at once. On board 
the steamer I met the young Irishman, 
Power, who many years afterward distin- 
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guished himself as correspondent for the 
London Times with General Charles Gor- 
don in Khartoum, and who was eventually 
killed on the Nile in attempting to escape 
with Colonel Stewart from the clutches of 
the Mahdi’s followers. 

Straight from Trinity college, Dublin, 
he had come, with the spirit of adventure 
strong upon him, a knapsack, a revolver 
and a few napoleons. His intention was 
to see some fighting, and he was about to 
leave the steamer at Kalafat and cross the 
river to join Osman Pasha, then at Widdin. 
On asking him why, at least, he did not 
fight on the side of Christianity, + Well, 
now,’’ said he, ‘* you’re not the first who’s 
made that remark tome. There was an 
old lady on the steamer, poor old soul, 
who asked me why I fought for those hay- 
thins the Turks when the Servians were 
Christians—although mighty poor ones at 
that. SoIjust tossed up—heads, Turks, 
and tails, Servians—and, bedad ! the heads 
won it ; and so here I am, trying to be as 
good a Christian as there is betwixt this 
and Dublin, although it’s a Mahometan 
they’re trying tocallme.’’ The last I saw 
of poor Power was from the deck of that 
Danube steamboat as he rowed himself 
across the river toward the minarets of 
Widdin. 

On arriving at Rustchuk my companion 
(a young Englishman I met in Buda-Pesth) 
and I became acquainted for the first time 
with the peculiarities of the dragoman, 
or interpreter, of the East. Asking the 
wily Levantine we had engaged as guide 
‘‘whether it would be possible for us to 
visit the famous Turkish fortress at this 
point,’’ he replied, « Alright, effendi, you 
wait one little time; I let you know.” 
Shortly our guide returned and told us 
‘that the Turkish commandant would be 
honored to make our acquaintance.’’ We, 
therefore, immediately drove up to the 
citadel. Arriving at its principal gateway 
we noticed considerable excitement on the 
part of the guard as they turned out and 
saluted us. An orderly led us up to the 
commandant, who was standing in full- 
dress uniform in the centre of a group of 
officers, This official received us with the 
greatest courtesy, almost amounting to 
servility, and told us « that the men would 
be ready for inspection directly, but would 
we like to see the fort ?”” We were shown 
every hole and corner, examined the guns, 
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the mortars and the magazines. I little 
thought that in a few short months those 
very cannon would be discharging their 
shot and shell in my direction, across the 
river that lay rippling at our feet. The 
troops were now ready for inspection. We 
walked down their lines, examined their 
accoutrements, admired their weapons 
and passed a few flattering remarks as 
to the excellent appearance and physique 
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‘«« Effendi,’’ replied the bland and smil- 
ing dragoman, ‘‘I simply say you two 
gentlemans Inglis colonels, members of 
Parliament, come to see great Turkish 
army ; want to view fort.” 

«You villain!’ 1 cried; ‘supposing 
they find we are not colonels or members 
of the House of Commons either, what 
then ?’’ 


‘‘Oh, ze Turks won't believe. I tell 


ARCHIBALD FORBES AT PARATUEN. 


of the men. We then were ushered into 
the quarters of the commandant and par- 
took of coffee and smoked cigarettes, and 
eventually took our departure to the pro- 
found salaams of the chief and his staff. 

When we got well on our road back to 
the hotel, I interrogated our dragoman : 
“Now, Selim, what have you been up to? 
What did you tell those officers? The 
reception we have received at their hands 
would hardly be accorded to ordinary visit- 
ors. Out with it, Selim.”’ 


them you are incognito—no want anybody 
to know your rank.”’ 

We were, nevertheless, glad to find our- 
selves next morning on board the Varna 
train, quickly leaving Rustchuk and its 
famous fortress behind us, in spite of our 
dragoman’s precautions ; for had I not 
come straight from the Servian lines? 
Had this fact been discovered, the Turks 
would have probably considered shooting 
a little too good for me. 

Arriving in Constantinople I was made 
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an honorary member of the Club Com- 
merciale et Maritime in the Grande Rue de 
Pera, where I commenced making arrange- 
ments for my journey to the Turkish front. 
I was successful in joining a colleague 
and, travelling as his secretary, was able 
in safety to procure many sketches re- 
garding the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
eventually entered Alexinatz again, now 
in the hands of the Turks. But an armis- 
tice was shortly after proclaimed and I 
returned to Constantinople. 

At dinner one night at the club I sat 
opposite a pleasant-faced but taciturn 
man. He always seemed depressed and 
dejected. I shortly discovered that he 
was Colonel Valentine Baker, the famous 
British cavalry officer. He seemed dis- 
gusted with the vacillating and procras- 
tinating qualities of the Turkish officials. 
He had made a proposal to the Turks to 
reorganize their gendarmerie, and had 
been in Constantinople several weeks 
without any definite arrangement being 
made by them. He had now almost re- 
solved to throw the idea up; for when I 
received advices to leave for Russia, to 
watch the mobilization of the Russian 
army, Baker said to me: ‘‘ Well, Villiers, 
I expect I shall soon follow you. I can do 
nothing with these Turks.’’ The next 
time I met Valentine Baker was in that 
very club, but he was then the hero of the 
hour, for he had just accomplished the 
brilliant exploit of covering the retreat of 
Sulieman and the remnant of the Turkish 
army in the spring of ’78. 

On leaving Constantinople I made my 
way to Jassy, in Roumania, and there ar- 
ranged for crossing the Pruth into Russia. 
To boldly advance into that country at that 
point as an English correspondent would 
be out of the question, so I persuaded a 
Swedish grocer of the town, who was about 
to go to Odessa on business, to take me 
with him as an assistant. Unfortunately, 
as our passports were beingexaminedat the 
frontier post, I brought the eyes of thé au- 
thorities upon me by a slight indiscretion. 
I happened to walk into the police bureau 
with an unlit cigarette in my hand. Ina 
stern voice, with heroic gesture, the chief 
of the bureau cried, «Sir! you must not 
smoke in the presenceoftheczar.’’ I stared 
at him in surprise, showed my unignited 
cigarette, and followed the direction of his 
arm, expecting to see the reproving eye of 
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the despotic ruler of all the Russias. To my 
relief I found the indignant official’s hand 
pointed to a counterfeit presentment of 
Alexander u., in crude oliograph, pinned 
to the wall. Nevertheless I did not feel 
quite safe till I was aboard the Odessa 
train, for suspicion was aroused, the offi- 
cials knowing at once, by this inadvertence 
on my part, that I was not accustomed to 
travel in Russia. My grocer friend succeed- 
ed in explaining matters satisfactorily and 
we eventually steamed out of the station. 
I stopped off at Kishnief, my Swedish pro- 
tector arranging to pick me up on his 
return from Odessa. 

There was plenty of sketching for me to 
do, for the troops were massing outside the 
town. To avoid suspicion by carrying a 
sketchbook I took notes on my thumbnail, 
returning to the hotel to transfer the 
sketches to paper. The severity of winter 
had .jready set in, and one morning I near- 
ly lost my thumb notes and thumb by frost- 
bite. The agony of thawing them out was 
beyond all my calculations. My hotel was 
crowded with Russian officers of all arms 
and grades, and I eventually became a sus- 
pect. Seated alone one evening at dinner 
I noticed ominous looks from a few officers 
seated at an adjacent table. At last one rose 
and approached me. Now, thought I, my 
sojourn in Kishnief is about coming to 
anend. As the stalwart, yellow-bearded 
fellow loomed over me, I glanced up with 
a bland smile into his face. The officer 
looked steadily at me for a moment and 
then said to me, in accents unmistakably 
of the land of Robert Burns, ‘‘ You’re an 
Englishman.’’ I rose from the table with 
joy in my heart. «And you,” said I, «are 
from across the border. But why in this 
uniform ?”’ 

He told me that «‘ he was a paymaster in 
the service of the czar, had been so for years, 
but in spite of many temptations he had 
stuck to his nationality and still acknowl- 
edged Victoria as his queen.’’ I at once 
confided in him the reason of my advent in 
the town, and was immediately assured of 
his good offices in keeping my secret and 
allaying all suspicions as to my profession. 
The next day I was safe across the frontier, 
accompanied by my grocer friend, and a 
pocket full ofsketches. I shortly afterward 
returned to England to rest awhile and 
supply myself with a newkit forthecoming 
campaign, for what I had seen across the 
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Russian frontier strengthened my convic- 
tion as to the future intentions of the 
czar. 

I was not far wrong. The following 
month brought the declaration of war. 
This took place on the 24th of April 1877, 
though Russian troops invaded Turkish 
territory the previous day—the patron 
saint day of holy Russia, Saint George. It 
was also my birthday, and I spent the time 
in travelling to the front, and was lucky 
enough to arrive in Bucharest in time to 
catch my train for Ibrila, for the next 
morning I saw the first shot fired across 
the Danube into the town, from a Turkish 
monitor in the river. The shell scared a 
few people on the sidewalks, spoiled the 
first floor of a residential building, bury- 
ing its nose in the cellar, where it re- 
mained unexploded. ‘That shell was the 
first fired in Europe of that terrible war 
which later stirred the pulse of the whole 
civilized world. I also heard the last shots 
of this campaign die away in the valley 
of the Maritza, when the triumphant Mus- 
covite entered the old city of Sultan Selim 
the Magnificent—Adrianople—and it was 
my fortune to hear peace proclaimed by 
the Russians on the plains of Saint Ste- 
phano, within sight of the minarets of 
Stamboul. 

The central figure of the campaign was 
Skobeleff. I shall always remember how 
I first met this distinguished Russian offi- 
cer. Forbes and I were seated in our 
wagon one hot afternoon in June, blocked 
in the usual column of heterogeneous vehi- 
cles which always accompanies a Russian 
army on the march—droikas, caléches, 
broughams, sutler carts and ambulances. 
We had already been waiting at least an 
hour, almost choked with the 
drifts of dust that for miles swept 
along the prairie-like flats out- 
side the Roumanian town of Ales- 
sandria, when Forbes, suddenly 
jumping up, shouted to a tall 
figure towering above the dust. 

Pushing his way through the 
stragglers on the flank of the 

column, a Russian officer, with 

deeply tanned face and large yel- 

low beard begrimed with dust, soon stood 
by our side. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Forbes,’’ said he, speaking 
in perfect English, «‘ and what are you do- 
ing here?” 
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«We are looking for General Drago- 
miroff,’’ replied my companion. 

‘‘You will have some difficulty in find- 
ing him,’’ laughingly said the officer. 
‘« We are not supposed to know where he 
is ;’’ and with that he hurried off on his 
duties. 

Forbes turned to me and said, «‘ That 
young man is perhaps the smartest officer 
in the Russian army, and will do some- 
thing in this campaign if hehas a chance.”’ 
The officer was General Skobeleff. From 
that slight meeting Skobeleff always re- 
membered me, and whenever we came 
across one another he had a pleasant word 
for me. 

The first fight I saw in that campaign 
was the passage of the Danube, and I 
think I did the quickest sketch I have 
ever done on that occasion. Forbes told 
me that he would be my postman if I 
could do my work in twenty minutes. A 
quadruple page of the crossing between 
Simnitza and Sistova was published in my 
paper from that necessarily rough sketch. 
When Forbes returned from Bucharest, 
after safely forwarding his budget of war 
news and my sketch, we advanced with 
Arnoldi’s cavalry brigade toward Bjela. 
The advance squadrons were dragoons car- 
rying rifles, bayonets and swords. As we 
rode on, cutting the telegraph wires, we 
met with no serious opposition till we ar- 
rived outside the town of Bjela. The few 











Turks occupying the place were so aston- 
ished at seeing, as they thought, a force 
of Russian infantry so near at hand, that 
they immediately beat a retreat ; for our 
men dismounted some little distance from 
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the town and in infantry formation crept 
up, with bayonets fixed, and completely 
surprised the enemy. 

Bjela nestled in a gorge dividing a belt 
of hills, rather abruptly standing out of 
the rolling plain across which we had ad- 
vanced. As our men were skirmishing 
over the heights, Arnoldi and his staff 
were detained by the chief dignitaries of 
the orthodox church and principal Bulgari- 
ans of the place, who offered them bread and 
salt. Then the general and his officers 
kissed the cross held up to them by the 
aged priest, whose eyes were streaming 
with tears ; for these poor people looked 
upon the advent of the Russians as an end 
to the oppression they had suffered at the 
hands of the Turks. While this ceremony 
was going on the troops took up their po- 
sition on the heights to the left of the 
town. 

Toward evening Circassian cavalry 
showed up in great numbers, looking like 
carrion crows as they hovered along the 
sky line in our immediate front. The gen- 
eral had expected infantry to follow close 
on his heels, and on the following morning 
felt the necessity, as the enemy were seen 
in very formidable force, of ordering the 


guns and the baggage to retire behind the 
river Jantra, which ran below the town and 
over which we had passed the previous 
day, crossing a remarkably fine bridge 
that the Turks, for a wonder, had left in- 


tact. Forbes and I had found comfortable 
quarters in the town, but my companion 
having ridden back to Simnitza with de- 
spatches, I was left alone. On paying my 
respects to Arnoldi during the afternoon I 
found him very anxious about his position, 
and could see he was ready at any moment 
to beat a retreat. Westood by our horses 
all day long, our vedettes occasionally 
taking pot shots at the enemy as they 
gradually began to close in upon us. We 
were waiting and watching till the sun 
was on the wane, when we descried afar 
over the plain a column of dust begin- 
ning to rise, gradually rolling nearer and 
nearer. Through this dust specks of fire 
sparkled as the red glow of the dying 
sun glinted on the tips of bayonets. 
Steadily the gray cloud approached, and 
soon white uniforms were distinctly visi- 
ble, and the steady tramp, tramp of in- 
fantry came up from the plain. The dra- 
goons sprinkling the heights of Bjela 
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gave lusty cheers as the long-looked-for 
reliefs at last passed under us into the 
town. The enemy, on seeing this strong 
reénforcement, quietly melted away, and 
Bjela, practically without a shot, fell into 
the hands of the Russians. 

The house I had taken up my quarters 
in was at one end of the straggling town- 
ship, and that evening I had to go the 
whole length of the place to dine with 
Arnoldi, who had encamped on the other 
side of the Jantra. The infantry were 
rapidly taking up their position on the 
heights. All through the evening the 
troops continued marching through the 
main street. 

When I returned from dining at the 
cavalry camp, toward midnight, the road 
appeared to be quite silent. Presently a 
light flashed up from one of the cellars of 
astore. On looking down its steps I dis- 
covered four soldiers staggering, stupidly 
drunk, up to their ankles in liquor, which 
was still running from two or three casks 
they had broken open. On catching sight 
of me one of the men stumbled up on to 
the level street and brought his rifle to the 
guard, at the same time challenging me. 
I answered in my best Russian, the purity 
of which immediately betrayed my ig- 
norance of the tongue, whereon the sen- 
try cried to his companions, ‘‘Here’s a 
Turk !’’ seized me, and, pushing me into 
the cellar, I was immediately surrounded 
and searched. I held out my revolver butt 
end forward to show my non-bellicose in- 
tentions. They took it, also relieving me 
of my sketch and pocket books and purse. 
They then rudely hustled me up out of 
the cellar on tothe road. The four men 
were more or less intoxicated—two good- 
humoredly; the others were sullen and ill- 
tempered. They held a querulous consul- 
tation as to their future dealings with me, 
and appeared to arrive at the conclusion 
to take me in the direction I had come. 
This, I thought, would be all right, for I 
would be nearing friends. My captors 
placed me between them and we started. To 
my dismay, when we arrived at the milldam 
in the centre ofthe town, the deep shadow 
ofaclump oftrees seemed to suggest to the 
two sullen guards who were in my rear 
a happy place to rid themselves of so irri- 
tating a burden as myself, for was I not 
keeping them froma further orgy? One 
ruffian suddenly clutched me by my shoul- 
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der and growled out « Halt !’’ while the 
other levelled his bayonet. I quickly 
caught the cold steel at the charge, forc- 
ing it aside with my hand. The good- 
humored advance guard turned round at 
the noise and, seeing the dastardly deed 
about to be perpetrated, rushed forward. 
One struck the fellow who still clutched 
my shoulder a blow in the mouth. Then 
a quarrel ensued between my captors, the 
rear guard explaining the advantages of a 
quietus for me, and the advance guard ob- 
jecting strongly (in which I fully con- 
curred) to thus early in life sending me 
over tothe great majority. At last there 
seemed to be a compromise between them, 
and, thanks to my preservers, they further 
insured me of safety by remaining in my 
rear while the would-be assassins were 
compelled to trudge on in front. We 
eventually arrived at a bivouac of infantry 
near the cavalry camp, and I was pushed 
forward to the blazing fire. As I warmed 
my hands at the flaring logs, the men 
crowded round and stared at this supposed 
Turk in disguise. I kept on asking for 
an officer. In a short time one came. 


He did not seem much convinced of my 
innocence, in spite of listening to my 


story, related by me to him in the. best 
French and Russian I was acquainted 
with. Luckily, a cavalryman who had 
seen me with Arnoldi’s brigade pushed 
his way to the front, and recognizing me 
told the crowd (which immediately made 
me a hero in their eyes) ‘‘ how, on the day 
of their arrival at Bjela, I went down into 
the town, when they had to remain on the 
height, and marshalled up to their bivouac 
a contingent of Bulgarians carrying 
buckets of wine.’’ This exploit elicited 
a murmur of admiration and I at once 
knew I was with friends. A cloak was 
spread for me by the fire and a mug of 
tea handed me, in which I drank to all 
honest soldiers. Presently, over the heads 
of those around me, was passed my re- 
volver ; then came my sketchbook in the 
same manner—for the men who had ar- 
rested me had slunk away. I now looked 
in an inquiring manner at the faces of the 
men. last, but not least, my purse ar- 
rived. I instinctively opened it and com- 
menced counting the notes and coin. A 
howl of indignation went up from the 
honest fellows round me. I almost felt 
ashamed at my stupidity. The officer 
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assured me that no Russian soldier would 
steal. I arrested the question which came 
readily tomy lips : ‘‘ Then why take my 
purse? ’’ Nevertheless the coin had not 
been touched ; though I believe that well- 
filled purse, by exciting the cupidity of 
my two sullen guards, nearly caused the 
death of me. The officer kindly gave me 
an escort to prevent further molestation, 
and I arrived at my house, never more ut- 
terly fagged out in my life. 

I threw myself on the ottoman and im- 
mediately fellasleep. Presently I was dis- 
turbed by a soft, velvety touch on my face, 
then came a gentle pressure of my hands. 
Thinking I was in the throes of a night- 
mare, I sighed, and still sweetly slept. 
Now came a pinch on my right toe, and 
quickly following a rather rough tweak of 
my nose. I sat up, rubbing my eyes, and 
there in a ray of soft moonlight were two 
lovely damsels in picturesque robes-de- 
nuit, wringing their hands and sadly 
moaning. On seeing me sitting up they 
rushed at me and shook me till I seemed 
fully awake; they then continued shak- 
ing me, seemingly afraid that I might 
fall asleep again. But, fully alive to my 
situation, I became more and more awake 
every moment. The fair creatures both 
pointed to the window, and, in lan- 
guage utterly unintelligible to me, rapid- 
ly began talking. Their faces were full 
of fear and they seemed in great dis- 
tress, so I arose, shook myself and stood 
by their side. I became aware of a dull 
noise like the distant surging of the sea, 
and bright flashes of light and sharp 
shadows were thrown from the window 
into the room. On looking through the 
casement into the street a weird scene was 
presented. Down our short alley, opening 
on to the main street, grim-looking beings 
staggered hither and thither. Their rough 
features were lit up by flaring torches 
made of pieces of broken shutters or 
doors steeped in pitch, which some carried. 
By these fitful beacons the ruffians were 
looting the stores, and quite a number 
(the majority the worse for liqucr) were 
making in our direction. The women 
clung closer to me as these fellows came 
to a halt in front of the house. I aroused 
Forbes’s servant in the next room and 
asked him to stand by. The husband of 
one of the women, who had followed them 
to my room, I discovered crouching in 
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a corner, comatose with fear. By this 
time quite a crowd of looters had col- 
lected in front of the house and commenced 
beating at the door, trying to break it 
down with a heavy bar of iron which they 
had found in a neighboring shop. 

‘«« Andreas,’’ I whispered, ‘throw open 
the window as if in surprise, and in a loud 
voice ask what they mean by this impu- 
dence, and tell them a Russian officer is 
quartered here. Then I will show myself 
at the window, with my military cap on, 
and shake my fist at them.”’ 

This little ruse succeeded for a time; the 
men cleared away and left us in peace. 
Almost dead with sleep I fell back again 
on to the ottoman. The women, clinging 
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to each other, squatted on the floor. I 
was soon awakened once more by a loud 
knocking at the gate of the yard below. 
The women began crying. When I again 
looked out of the window an alarming 
sight presented itself. Six men were striv- 
ing to break in the door. One had fallen 
to the ground. The others, on seeing us 
at the window, shook their fists and yelled 
out that I «« was a Turk—we were all Turks 
—and had tried to poison them.’”’ One 
clutched at a bottle from the grasp of the 
fallen man and shook it in my direction. 
The women fell on their knees, clinging to 
me for protection. With the assistance of 
Andreas I shook them off, stirred up the 
cowardly husband in thecorner ofthe room, 
told him to blockade the door with the fur- 
niture, gave my revolver to the women and 
then hurried down to the yard. I thought 
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I would go unarmed to allay suspicion. 
We both stood behind the door, then sud- 
denly flung it open and confronted the 
tuffians. For a moment they seemed to be 
taken by surprise. Two held torches, and 
the lurid flare played on their faces, some 
fierce and vindictive, others sottish with 
drink. There was a confused babble of 
oaths as they recovered their presence of 
mind ; then the man with the bottle stag- 
gered forward, seized Andreas by the arm 
and tried to force him to drink. Andreas, 
who was not thirsty, declined to obey him. 
At this the others pressed forward and 
shouted, ‘‘ The cursed Moslem shall drink 
his own poison ; force it down his d—— 
throat !’’ 


TO PLEVNA,. 


I now came to my servant’s rescue. 
During the struggle the bottle fell to the 
groundand smashed, splashing its contents 
over my boots. At this our assailants 
dragged us out intotheroadway. I shout- 
ed to Andreas not to resist, but to work his 
way as near to me as he could. Up the 
alley we were forced on to the main street. 
Standing in the centre of the thoroughfare, 
seemingly on duty, stood a sentry who ap- 
peared sober. I told Andreas ‘‘to move with 
me in the direction of the guard.’’ With our 
clothes almost torn from our bodies in the 
effort we gradually worked our way tow- 
ard the soldier. Andreas shouted to him, 
explaining who we were. Thesentry came 
forward, cried «Halt !’? to the men, and 
demanded our release. The drunken crew, a 
little sobered by the struggle, at last began 
to understand they had made a mistake, 
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especially when they saw the insignia of 
my profession attached to my arm, bearing 
the imperial Russian arms, which in their 
fury they had not heeded. They stole sul- 
lenly away. Balked of their revenge on 
us, I could see them collecting a further 
number of stragglers to re-attack the house. 
Day was slowly breaking ; I hurried up to 
the camp above the town, told my story to 
the colonel in command and prevailed on 
him to send a rescue party. With about 
eighty men and two officers I returned to 
the scene of my late adventure, arriving just 
in time to prevent the ruffians from forcing 
the door of my room. The women had piled 
up the furniture as I directed and had thus 
kept the desperadoes at bay for some time. 
39 
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We arrested the attacking party 
and all the looters we could lay 
hands on, the officers beating 
them with the flat of their 
swords. At the threshold of 
the gateway we found the corpse 
of the man who had fallen with 
the bottle ; his face was livid 
and his lips black and swollen. 
Curled into a ball—dead—a few 
yards further up the street lay 
another of our assailants, also 
black at the mouth and his 
hands fearfully blistered. 
“How did these wretched 
creatures come by their death ? 
What was it they had been 
drinking? Veritable poison in- 
deed.’’ I looked at my boots. 
Several dark spots stood out 
distinctly on the leather. I 
touched them—my finger broke 
through as if the boots were 
made of paper. Andreas, now 
coming up, held out his hand, 
swollen and blistered. ‘‘ What 
onearth have these fellows found 
in the cellar of our house ?’’ 
We hurried up-stairs and in- 


quired of the landlord, now 
thoroughly aroused from his 
comatose state, «« What, in 
the name of Bacchus, was 
the wine he kept stored in 

his cellars ?’’ 
‘«‘Honored stranger,” 


said he, «I am a leather 

dresser, and in one of my 

cellars I keep vitriol in 

bottles, for use in my trade ; 
in another the wine of the country.”’ 

A short time after this dramatic inci- 
dent the Czarovitch arrived and took up 
his quarters in the house ofthe vitriol ad- 
venture, and I had to retire under canvas. 
His imperial highness came to take over 
the command of the army corps of the 
river Lom. ‘The generals of its respective 
brigades gave a grand banquet in his 
honor. I cannot refrain from relating this 
incident in my life, as it was my first in- 
troduction to royalty, and, if my readers 
will forgive me, my first acquaintance 
with strong libations. I happened to be 
the only correspondent in camp at the 
time. With their usual courtesy to En- 
glishmen the Russian officers invited me 
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to the feast. French cooks had crossed 
the Danube loaded with delicacies sent by 
the restaurateurs of Bucharest. We dined 
in a large marquee. In the corner was 
a side table 4 la Russe, with caviare, 
sardines, anchovies, pickled herrings, 
hard-boiled eggs, and the potent spirit 
called ‘‘vodki,’’ generally swallowed as 
an appetizer. When the Czarovitch ar- 
rived I was presented to him. His impe- 
rial highness did me the honor of break- 
ing an egg with me, and we imbibed some 
vodki; then all sat down to dinner. The 
repast was good, the wines were varied 
and plentiful—red and white wines of the 
country in earthen jars, claret, burgundy 
and champagne of dubious quality and 
sweet. It was about three o'clock in the 
afternoon when we arrived at the tea and 
coffee stage. The sun, almost tropical in 
its intensity, beat through the single 
canvas of the tent. With the height of 
temperature of August weather and the 
heat of wine within us,a general gayety 
pervaded the whole party. Liqueurs were 
now served, but, as there were no small 
glasses, curacoa and kimmel were handed 
round in tumblers. Snatches of wild 
Caucasian verse and Slav song broke out 
An in- 

The 


from various parts of the table. 

coherent babble reigned around. 
Czarovitch about this period thought fit to 
leave, for his officers were fast approach- 
ing that state which sometimes defies dis- 


cipline. His departure brought sighs of 
relief round the table. The babble grew 
louder and louder. By taking great care 
I had managed to keep my senses, to the 
evident annoyance of the rest of the com- 
pany, especially one old warrior, who, 
with the others, conspired to entrap me. 
A Cossack orderly was called in. A 
whisper from the aged officer and he im- 
mediately departed, returning in a short 
time with a basket in which he dived his 
hand and slowly produced a half-dozen 
bottles of—Guinness’s Extra Dublin 
Stout. 

‘‘Here is British drink for the Brit- 
isher,’’ they shouted. I almost turned 
faint at the prospect of adding this great 
British drink, as they called it, to the 
many nationalities that had gone before. 
I felt certain that I should feel my com- 
fort much disturbed when this element 
was introduced to my domestic economy. 
There was no help for it. I looked round 
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in despair. I saw the smiling faces as the 
bumpers of the frothy, gelatinous, tepid 
fluid were lifted to their lips. The gentle- 
men who had already succumbed to pre- 
vious potations were aroused to join in 
the toast to the English guest. It is the 
custom with the Muscovite never to take 
the goblet from the mouth till the dregs 
are reached. I knewthis. Standing up, 
with a green and ghastly smile, I lowered 
the glass till nought but the foam remained. 

I eventually arrived home and retired 
early. Thesun was setting as I fell asleep. 
It was in the early hours of the morning 
when I found myself awake, sitting up on 
the floor, with a strong conviction gradu- 
ally creeping over me of some catastrophe 
having happened. Forbes, who had just 
ridden in from Pavlo, where he had sent 
off a budget of war news, had stumbled 
over my body and was now striking a light 
to see what had happened, and was inquir- 
ing ‘‘why I had slept in my spurs, and 
for what reason I preferred the floor to 
the soft cushions of the ottoman ?”’ 

The following day we advanced with 
the cavalry again in the direction of Rust- 
chuk. General Arnoldi and I were re- 
markably good friends, for he was fond 
of sketching, and many a water color did 
we do together en route ; for the enemy 
had retired to the other side of the river 
Lom and there was not much fighting. 
One day the general and I had gone far in 
advance of our baggage and were exces- 
sively hungry. Arnoldi said to me, ‘If 
you don’t mind hard fare, or whence it 
comes, I can procure you a stay till the 
gear comes up.’’ He then shouted to a 
Cossack, who dismounted, saluted and 
approached. 

‘« Empty your pockets.'’ The man slow- 
ly obeyed, disgorging from his trousers 
fobs several handfuls of dry black bread, 
which Arnoldi and I devoured with great 
relish as the soldier mounted and trotted 
away. On my suggesting ‘that it was 
hard lines on the trooper to be requisi- 
tioned in this way by us,’’ he laughingly 
replied, ‘«« Why, that soldier is quite de- 
lighted to think that his general is willing 
to share the same hard fare.”’ 

We were many days concentrating 
on Rustchuk. Occasionally a skirmish 
would occur with the enemy’s cavalry, 
but there was no serious fighting. On 
one occasion, during a reconnoissance by 
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our troops, I remember my horse figuring 
conspicuously. Several of our guns were 
in emplacements on the ridge of a natural 
glacis tending toward the river. I had 
advanced with the Russian skirmishing 
party down in the direction of the water, 
when the general, observing some of the 
enemy’s cavalry attempting to outflank 
us, opened fire with his guns in position. 
I had forgotten that my pony had never 
been under artillery fire before, but that 
animal’s memory served him better. Di- 
rectly the shell whistled over our heads, 
followed by the sharp blast of the gun be- 
hind us, and then the flash and crash of 
the bursting projectiles in our front, my 
horse stood still, evidently puzzled what 
to make of the extraordinary situation ; 
then, without any warning, the animal 
turned sharply round, got his head, and 
bolted. I was so taken aback by his sud- 
den movement that I lost all control. 
Away I was borne up the glacis as swift 
as the wind, right in the face of the Rus- 
sian batteries. Crash! crash! Whiz! 
whiz! came the shell. I lay flat along 
my pony’s back till within a yard or two 
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of the jaws of the guns, then I rose, and 
my pony with me. We cleared the para- 
pet, scattered the gunners, and I found 
myself, flushed and excited, trying to ex- 
plain to the laughing members of Drie- 
sen’s staff how I managed to return so 
quickly. Forbes, on this occasion, also 
came to grief, for he was arrested by the 
Russian outposts, and we both received a 
lecture from General Driesen. This was 
the only exciting incident we saw before 
Rustchuk. One moonlight night, after 
mess, I asked the general when the final 
march would be made on the fortress. He 
replied, «‘ If I were a war correspondent I 
should not remain here, for you know, 
Mr. Villiers, there are other means be- 
sides fighting of taking a fortress.’’ This 
was more or less an enigma to me, but 
Forbes understood it, and we both left the 
next morning for the headquarters of 
the emperor, then at Bjela. There Count 
Ignatieff befriended us, suggesting we 
should go and see the Russian troops take 
a place called Plevna, where they had 
already met with a slight check from the 
Turks under Osman Pasha. 


WE CLEARED THE PARAPET AND SCATTERED THE GUNNERS, 





A FESTIVAL IN THE FORUM. 


LABOR UNIONS AND STRIKES 


IN ANCIENT ROME. 


By G. A. DANZIGER. 


B Bipee rs is a prevailing idea that corpo- 
rations in general originated during 
the Middle Ages, and that labor unions 
as we behold them today, guarding their 
social and political interests, are institu- 


tions born in our own century. History 
contradicts this idea in both cases. 
Corporations (or, as the Latin term is, 
collegia) existed already under the Roman 
kings. Livy, the historian, mentions 
King Numa as being the founder of cor- 
porations. King Numa, says Livy, in- 
corporated seven different trades—those 
of the musicians, the carpenters, the gold- 
smiths, the shoemakers, the blacksmiths, 
the potters and all others, all.others be- 
ing those that could not be classed with 
any of the afore-mentioned trades. 
Subsequently the seventh corporation 
grew to be the most extensive of all, and 


its settlement became the mother. city of 
numerous colonies and independent guilds, 
prominent among whom were the fullers, 
and later on also the bakers, the weavers 
and thetailors. Numa did not incorporate 
the latter guilds, for the sufficient reason 
that in his time baking, as well as weav- 
ing and tailoring, were purely domestic oc- 
cupations attended to by every housewife 
and her slaves. 

The social position of mechanics was 
unaffected by the political changes in 
Rome, being the same under the republic 
and the kingdom as it was under the Cz- 
sars. Politically, however, their influence 
grew with the strength of their unions, 
eventually obliterating the original con- 
trast between the patricians and plebeians, 
and the half citizen gave place to the civis 
Romanus, the full Roman citizen. 
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Probably the most dangerous period for 
the mechanics in Rome was that at the 
end of the republic, when a high nobility 
and a low nobility predominated, and the 
mechanics were one of four formidable 
classes. The first of these classes was 
that of the ruling body, the senate; the 
second, the knights; the third, small 
traders, mechanics and others; and a 
fourth class consisted of emancipated 
slaves. 

A dangerous jealousy existed between 
the bureaucracy and the knighthood ; the 
former, the aristocracy of the pen, as it 
were, and the latter, the aristocracy of 
the sword. 

But by far the most dangerous jealousy 
and hatred existed between the small 
traders andthe mechanics. Money being 
the road to social recognition, the small 
trader sought to suppress the ambitious 
mechanic, and he frequently succeeded in 
gaining the very highest step on the so- 
cial ladder, so that the senatorial aristoc- 
racy counted many families of plebeian 
origin. 

The mechanics were completely out- 
stripped by the emancipated slaves, who, 
under the emperors, gained some of the 


highest positions in the state, and not un- 
frequently humbled their former aristo- 
cratic masters. 

It was here that the mechanics had to 
fight for existence and social recognition, 
because with the mechanics it was worse 


even than with the slave. The Roman 
patrician could forgive a small trader if 
he had plenty of money: he could go 
even further, he could amalgamate with 
the freed slave; but he could not, or would 
not recognize a mechanic. The Greeks 
and Romans despised the laboring man 
and the mechanic, and, except among the 
Hebrews, a laboring man had no standing 
in antiquity. 

An upstart had uphill work to attain 
social recognition, though he spent his 
money most lavishly ; but it was harder 
still when a patrician eye detected labor 
as the foundation of an aspirant’s wealth, 
for it was a black spot in his character 
and barred his way. An inherited fortune 
was a clear passport to patrician society. 

The famous shoe manufacturer of Bono- 
nia and the wealthy fuller of Mutina whom 
Martial immortalized in his satires are 
fair illustrations of the spirit of that time. 
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They spent millions for public amuse- 
ment, with the longing desire to be rated 
with those who had inherited their fort- 
unes ; but while the populace enjoyed the 
manufacturers’ liberality, the patrician 
called this liberality plebeian imperti- 
nence, and indulged in sarcasms that 
were anything but flattering. 

The only person lower in the social scale 
than a mechanic was an innkeeper ; and 
Martial in one of his epigrams asks when 
another city will have the honor to be re- 
galed by an innkeeper, since the city of 
Bononia has already found her shoemaker 
and the city of Mutina her fuller. 

Thus antagonized and despised the me- 
chanics drew closer together, their unions 
gained in strength, and the haughty im- 
pertinence of patricians had the effect of 
embittering the mechanics against them. 
A secret understanding prevailed within 
the unions to oppose politically the patri- 
cians, and to await a favorable time for 
open demonstrations. 

This secret opposition manifested itself 
mostly during the time of the hated em- 
perors, so called because they sided with 
the people and the mechanics against the 
senate. One of those hated emperors was 
Nero, the favorite and friend of the people, 
because he showed openly his aversion 
against the senatorial body. He once said 
toa member of the high nobility : ««I hate 
thee, because thou art a senator.’’ On 
another occasion Nero received the mem- 
bers of the senate in his dressing-gown. 
It was a public reception, and Nero’s in- 
tention was to aggravate the worthy fathers 
as well as to amuse the people. 

It was on such occasions that the me- 
chanic got his share of revenge on the 
haughty patrician. Members of trade 
unions had the same legal rights as law- 
yers ; they could inherit and own prop- 
erty, have and handle suits at law; they 
were privileged to admit new members 
into their unions by a majority of votes, 
to choose their own officers and to move 
freely within the limits of the law. Mem- 
bers paid regular annual dues; and if 
found guilty of an infraction upon the 
trade rules, were fined in considerable 
sums. However, the state never assist- 
ed them in fighting non-union guilds ; 
neither did it empower them to control 
the trade of individual members of their 
own corporation, or to prohibit an assist- 
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ant from establishing himself as master 
mechanic. 

The trade union not unfrequently 
formed a ring, or, to usea modern term, a 
trust, in order to raise or lower the prices 
of productions. : 

Plautus makes mention of such a ‘«‘ price 
conspiracy,’’ as he calls it, the prime mov- 
ers of which were the oil merchants. 

These trusts seem to have become very 
popular. Several imperial edicts tend to 
show that the government disapproved of 
them and sought to regulate the prices of 
productions, making any attempt to raise 
or lower prices by the corporations a mis- 
demeanor punishable by heavy fines. 

Trusts and strikes are the natural out- 
come of unions. No sooner do trades- 
people unite to protect prices than a trust 
is formed, and no sooner do laboring men 
unite to protect their mutual interests 
than the strike becomes the alternative. 
But the very fact that laboring men 
threaten to strike demonstrates that they 
possess a consciousness of their manhood 
and their freedom. In resenting oppres- 
sion they fight forliberty. The slave who 


does not resent oppression is neither will- 
ing to work nor does appreciation elevate 


him. 

It is, therefore, to the freeborn man alone 
that this weapon is given to handle with 
discretion. But the relation between the 
employer and the employee is not merely 
an exchange of manual labor with pecuni- 
ary obligation, although even this would 
constitute the laborer a free agent, but it 
is the good will and earnest endeavor of 
the one and the exact kindness and in- 
telligent appreciation of the other, with- 
out which there is no place for harmony, 
no will to work, and no desire to remuner- 
ate. Misappreciation of an employer 
leads him to undervalue the employee's 
work, toill-treat and to oppress him ; and 
as a free and intelligent man resents op- 
pression or seeks to ward it off, he reaches 
—in case of a well-organized union—for 
the nearest and most effective weapon, the 
strike. 

This theory is as old as human nature 
and human selfishness. It is, therefore, a 
mistaken idea to suppose that strikes are 
modern inventions. They are indeed of 
ancient origin. Livy speaks of an or- 
ganized strike in the year 312 B.c., the 
description of which, although sufficiently 


- with the Etruscans. 
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humorous to make a background to a 
classical comedy, shows nevertheless the 
power of those ancient unions when de- 
siring to use the strike as a weapon for 
their rights. 

Livy, of course, could not have suspect- 
ed the future developments and impor- 
tance of the strike ; he therefore dismisses 
the subject as an affair of «‘ very little im- 
portance,’’ which he ‘‘ would not have men- 
tioned were it not for its being closely con- 
nected with religion.’’ (Book ix., cap. 30.) 

The strikers’ on this occasion were the 
musicians, and the strike was caused by 
an act of the public censors, that seemed 
an infringement on the rights and privi- 
leges of the former. The musicians, who 
always assisted at the worship of the gods, 
enjoyed the privilege of annually cele- 
brating a feast at communal expense in 
the temple of Jupiter. 

In the year 312 B.c., however, Rome hap- 
pened to be in financial straits ; the Sam- 
nite wars had swallowed up millions ; just 
then large sums were needed to fight the 
Etruscans, who had risen against Rome 
and who had a great and well-equipped 
army. The newly elected censors there- 
fore advised the Roman senate to curtail 
all the domestic expenses, especially to 
grant no money for the annual feast of the 
musicians. 

The censors then conferred with the 
board of the musicians’ union, explaining 
the position and telling them to forego 
their usual festivities. The musicians 
could not see the necessity of being de- 
prived of their pleasure, they protested 
against the censorial order, and the board 
ordered a general strike. 

Headed by their corporation standard 
the strikers paraded the streets of Rome, 
and finally left the city, marching toward 
the city of Tibur. In the latter place they 
encamped for an indefinite period, deter- 
mined not to return until the censors 
granted their annual feast in the temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 

Unimportant as this strike seems, it 
amounted almost to a calamity for the 
Romans in a religious sense. 

It was evident that the assistance of 
the gods was needed in the coming war 
To gain this assist- 
ance public worship and sacrifices were 
necessary, at which music was indispen- 
sable. The musicians being on a strike 
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THE ‘‘STRIKE’’ OF THE MUSICIANS. 


the sacrifices could not be instituted, con- 


sequently all chances of obtaining the 
oracle of the gods were diminished. 

As there was no way out of the difficul- 
ty, the Roman senate concluded to send 
a deputation to the municipal govern- 
ment of Tibur, asking it as a neighborly 
favor to intercede with the musicians and 


induce them to return. The Roman sen- 
ate also empowered the Tiburtian author- 
ities to promise the strikers any number 
of moral privileges, provided they entailed 
no financial outlay—Rome could not af- 
ford any just now. 

The Tiburtians received the Roman dep- 
utation with much friendliness, promising 
to do all in their power to effect an ami- 
cable settlement of the difficulty, and at 
once communicated with the leaders of 
the strike. But the latter claimed their 
rights, maintaining deaf ears to the ear- 
nest solicitations of the Tiburtian fathers 
as well as to the seductive promises of the 
Roman senate. 

There was no time for long negotia- 
tions, it being the day preceding the one 
set for the sacrifices, and as delay might 
displease the gods, the Tiburtian elders 


thought they owed it to their sister city, 


Rome, to do all they could in order to 
bring the strikers to terms. 

They held a meeting, and at the sug- 
gestion of one agreed upon the following 
stratagem: the ‘‘famous Roman musi- 
cians ’’ were to be asked to give a con- 
cert, which it was thought they would 
not refuse. ‘They were then to be treated 
with plenty of a cheap but very strong 
quality of wine that belonged to the city. 
As they were musicians the chances were 
that they would drink themselves to sleep, 
in which case they were to be gently placed 
in covered wagons and quietly driven to 
Rome. This suggestion was carried out 
to the letter; the snoring strikers were 
driven to Rome, directly into the famous 
Forum, where everything was prepared 
for tomorrow’s sacrifices; the horses be- 
ing unhitched the wagons were left under 
guard till morning. 

The services were to begin with the rise 
of the sun, anda large multitude thronged 
the Forum eager to witness the ceremo- 
nies. As the report was spread among 
the people that the musicians were in the 
Forum, and also by what stratagem they 
had been brought back from Tibur, gen- 
eral hilarity prevailed in the crowd. And 
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when the musicians awoke from their in- 
ebriation and emerged from the wagons, 
they were greeted by a joyous roar of the 
multitude. 

But they no sooner recognized their 
surroundings and discovered that they 
were outwitted, than they made motion to 
leave the Forum.in spite of the Olympian 
humor of the Roman populace. Thou- 
sands of voices, however, entreated them 
to stay; and the censors, too, prevailed 
upon the musicians, with many kind 
words and promises, so that the latter 
consented to play on condition that their 
privileges for the Jupiter feast should be 
respected hereafter. The censors ac- 
cepted the condition, at the same time 
memorializing a special privilege to the 
musicians that permitted them annually 
—on the 13th day of June—to move in 
procession through the streets of Rome 
clad in costume, somewhat after the style 
of masks at a carnival, and to solicit con- 
tributions from the people. Nothing hin- 
dering, the sacrificial services began, and 
the music of the erstwhile strikers seems 
to have been especially enchanting and 
pleasing to the gods, for two years later 
the Roman legions, led by Fabius Maxi- 
mus, utterly destroyed the Etruscan army. 
Thus happily ended the first strike re- 
corded in history. 

As before mentioned, the trade unions 
grew in importance from year to year ; 
the organizations were perfected more and 
more ; their meetings were well attended 
and mannerly conducted. Each organi- 
zation owned a building wherein they 
held their meetings and feasts. They 
owned burial funds and separate burial 
grounds ; if a member died, every mem- 
ber of the respective union followed in 
line to the burial ground, where the inter- 
ment ceremonies were conducted with be- 
coming solemnity. 

The anniversary of the union was al- 
ways an occasion for rejoicing, with pro- 
cessions, speeches and feasting, in which 
women occasionally participated. 

Every union placed itself under the pro- 
tection of a patron. Favorite patrons 
were certain deities, like Minerva, Mer- 
cury and Diana, the latter being the spe- 
cial protectress of the plebeians, whose 
sanctum stood on Mons Aventinus, i. e., 
the hill of the poor. 

The unions celebrated a number of festi- 
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vals annually, and the number increased 
year after year. In the second century 
after Christ a union existed in Rome 
that celebrated six festivals annually, to 
which were added a number of extra festi- 
vals, like the birthday of an emperor, or 
the anniversary of a presiding officer of 
the union. ' 

Slaves were absolutely excluded from 
joining any labor ynion. Although me- 
chanics were despised by the aristocracy, 
they nevertheless looked with sovereign 
contempt upon the slaves, though the free 
laborer often had a much harder lot than 
the slaves of noble and cultured families. 

That the labor unions were not always 
passive lookers-on in the constant squab- 
ble of politicians and parties has already 
been mentioned. We have, in fact, posi- 
tive proof that they often shaped polit- 
ical affairs. The official advertisements 
written in red and brown letters upon 
kalsomined squares on the corners of the 
houses of Pompeii give sufficient evidence 
of party strife, and what part the me- 
chanics played in it. Some of these ad- 
vertisements were written or cut in the 
wall by the candidates themselves, some 
by the chairmen of election committees 
and some by members of labor unions. 

It is evident from these inscriptions that 
each corporation sought to control the 
votes of the unions and to influence elec- 
tions. The office of superintendent of pub- 
lic works was to be filled at one time, and 
more than twenty candidates ran for the 
office, pushed into the field by different 
unions. 

Politicians, therefore, never lost sight 
of the fact that the unions were powerful 
factors in local politics. Even Czsars, 
as before mentioned, appreciated their 
collective power, and emperors who sided 
with the aristocracy looked with secret 
apprehension upon labor demonstrations. 

Characteristic of this is a letter which 
the younger Pliny wrote to Emperor Tra- 
jan, and the reply the latter made. Pliny, 
being then governor of Bithynia, wrote to 
his imperial master as follows : 

‘«‘ While travelling in a remote part of 
the province, I witnessed a conflagration 
at Nicomedia that destroyed many pri- 
vate residences and two public buildings, 
the Gerusia and the Isson, although a 
long square ran between the private and 
the public buildings. The fire gained in 
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destructiveness, partly on account of the 
strong wind, and partly because of the 
inactivity of the populace. But the people 
could have done nothing had they desired 
to be of any assistance, there being no fire 
engine, or bucket, or any of the utensils 
necessary to extinguish the fire. 

«‘T have at once given orders for the 
immediate purchase of fire engines and 
all other implements needed in a similar 
emergency. I now beg leave to suggest 
to you, my lord, the advisability of or- 
ganizing a fire company, to consist of 
about 150 men of thecarpenters’ guild. I 
would make it my business that none but 
carpenters should be eligible as members, 
and that no one should misuse his mem- 
bership. I think that such a small num- 


ber of men could easily be kept in order 
and in service.’’ 
Whereupon Emperor Trajan replied : 
‘You have conceived an idea that we 
could organize a fire company in Nicome- 
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dia, the men to be of the carpenters’ guild ; 
you have seen similar organizations in 
other cities. We must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that frequent disturbances in said 
cities, caused by such corporations, have 
led some to regret their existence. What- 
ever might be the cause, aim, or name of 
such unions, the danger of political agita- 
tion is always near. I should consider it, 
therefore, far better to spare no cost in 
ordering fire engines and such things as 
are necessary to quench a conflagration, 
and to remind the inhabitants of houses to 
lend a helping hand in time of need, and 
if necessary to compel the populace to 
assist, rather than to organizea guild with 
political possibilities.’’ 

From these two documents we infer, 
then, that even in remote antiquity revo- 
lutionary agitations were carried on under 
cover of flags that to all appearances be- 
longed to either a fire company or to any 
other corporation, and that the police were 

not only foiled in 
subduing  rev- 
olutionary move- 
ments in their in- 
fancy but that they 
frequently came 
into bloody collis- 
ions with the re- 
bellious unionists. 

Just then Chris- 
tianity rose, bear- 
ing the standard 
of faith and salva- 
tion. Heathenish 
antiquity was for 
the first time con- 
fronted with that 
world-redeeming 
motto: liberty, 
equality and fra- 
ternity. Antiquity 
could not brace 
itself against that 
gentle yet power- 
ful hand, and upon 
its ruins was built a 
magnificent struct- 
ure, in whose halls 
the aristocrat 
learned humility 
and the mechanic 
patience, persever- 
ance and forgive- 
ness. 





WAITING TO CHARGE, 


HOW I SHOT MY FIRST ELEPHANT. 


By MAC MAHON CHALLINOR. 


T was an epoch in my life my first low- 
country trip. But as I sit here now, 

in my long armchair, with my cheroot in 
my mouth anda « B & S”’ adjacent, I can- 
not help laughing as the whole thing comes 
vividly to mind again, as vividly as though 
it happened yesterday. Whata todo there 
was! What a packing up and unpacking 
of everything! What confusion, what 
bustle! ‘Boy’ was echoing and re- 


echoing all over the place; not that that 
was anything out of theordinary, however. 
I wonder the poor old «« Boy’’ did not go 


mad. I believe he did go mad. He lost 
his head, that was certain. He packed 
those things which he ought not to have 
packed, he left unpacked those things 
which he ought to have packed. I dis- 
charged him, I fined him, I boxed his ears, 
I swore—anyone would have sworn—and 
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then, when I had poured out the vials of 
my wrath and used such language as 
Rabelais used, still 1 was not happy. There 
was no apparent reason to the uninitiated 
for all this loss of temper, all this hurrying 
to and fro, all this babel and « confusion 
worse confounded ;’’ and I imagine, look- 
ing back, that the poor old ‘‘ Boy’’ was 
not the only one who lost his head. In 
fact, if I had not lost mine, as well as my 
temper, things would have gone on much 
better and in more ‘‘ ship-shape and Bris- 
tol’’ fashion. 

The excitement of one’s first elephant 
hunt begins with the packing—it ‘never 
ends. At last everything was arranged, 
leave granted, ammunition, tents, com- 
missariat and battery all packed and gone 
on ahead. 

Here it will be as well to say, perhaps, 
that this was all taking place in Ceylon. 
I was a coffee planter, and at the time of 
which I write residing in the district of 
Haputalle, at an elevation of about 5000 feet 
above sea level. From my bungalow ver- 
anda I looked right down on to the low 
country ; a most wonderful panorama, a 
perfect flat apparently, from this eleva- 
tion, stretching mile on mile right down to 
the sea, which was in the far-off distance 
glittering on the horizon. Here and there, 
in this vast extent of country, might be 
noticed small bright green spots, shining 
little oases in this vast tract of jungle. 
These bright little spots were villages, the 
bright green growing paddy (rice); and 
very few and far between they are. It is 
an almost uninhabited country, of which 
no one, except men who went down there 
shooting big game, knew anything what- 
ever. It was down into this «terra incog- 
nita’’ that I was going. This was the 
home of the elephant ; but, like all really 
intelligent animals, he was not always 
‘in’? when called upon. 

It is now three p.m. and quite time 
I was off; so shouting to Veemin, my 
horsekeeper, to bring round my horse, I 
am soon in the saddle, and in due time I 
arrive at Wellaway, where is a govern- 
ment resthouse, to find my friend there, 
dinner ready and everyone in good spirits. 
‘I,’ and I have some shandygaff, and, 
settling ourselves into long armchairs, a 
decided luxury in this country, discuss 
matters. 

The heat is 


intolerable, mosquitoes 
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swarm, but this by no means abates my 
keenness, for « 1,’’ begins by telling me 
his tracker’s son reports a herd moving 
in the direction of ‘Tiloola, which means 
only about twenty miles off, and that there 
are five very fine elephants in the herd, 
and two ‘ poonches’’—young ones. All 
this is very exciting and the twenty miles 
is a mere nothing to me—merely the next 
block, as it were—and though mosquitoes 
may worry and perspiration may pour, 
what of that? We dined comfortably. 
For, if proper arrangements are made, you 
can dine just as well in the heart of the 
densest jungle in the low country as on 
the top of a mountain in your own bunga- 
low. Itis merely a matter of good servants 
and good arrangements. There are times, 
however, when ‘‘ some one has blundered,”’ 
when there is actually nothing to eat. I 
remember once three of us sitting down to 
eat a small green parrot. Very good eat- 
ing it was, too, but don’t talk of «digestion 
waiting on appetite’ at such atime. “We 
turned into our camp beds, which had been 
carefully put up in the veranda, and, car- 
rying on a desultory conversation, finally 
dropped off to sleep. The coolies were all 
lying about in the back veranda fast 
asleep, and how fast a cooly does sleep 
can only be.realized by the person who has 
to awake him. ‘ Yendra, yendra,’’ were 
the words which roused me in the morn- 
ing—get up, get up. It was the “ Boy”’ 
rousing the coolies and sending them off 
to Tiloola. It was four A.M. and a lovely 
starry morning. 

Soon after we mounted our horses and 
rode slowly along in the direction of 
Tiloola. There is no object in hurrying, 
for the coolies are not very far ahead and 
nothing is gained by getting there before 
our impedimenta. 

Arriving at Tiloola and telling the 
«« Boy’’ to get everything unpacked, we go 
down to the river close by to bathe. Very 
pretty, very cool, very jolly itis here. No 
wonder the old classical poets wrote of the 
«« grateful shade.’’ We stay down in this 
delightfully cool spot for fully an hour, 
and then go up to breakfast, for it is now 
one o'clock. Breakfast over, we send 
for old ‘*‘ Bohomo-Hondi’’—«<L’s’’ pet 
tracker—and lying down on our camp 
beds enjoy a siesta, a thing generally 
done in the tropics during the middle of 
the day. 
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THE VILLAGE OF TILOOLA. 


‘‘Mahatmayia, mahatmayia;’’ and I 
start up to see a weazened, shrunken old 
creature salaaming me. This old wanderoo 
of skin and bone is the wonderful old man 
whose tracking « L’ is never tired of laud- 
ing tothe skies. This is the old man I have 
heard so much of, is it? Why, he must 
be an antediluvian ! I put him down asa 
useless fossil at once, and feel that if left 
in that old man’s hands the whole trip is 
doomed to failure. Whata gross injustice 
I was doing this most extraordinary old 
chap remains to be seen. Bohomo-Hondi 
says he is not quite sure where the herd 
is, or that there is any herd at all, in fact. 
He hasn’t seen it himself; his boys have 
given him the information which from 
time to time he has forwarded to « L,” 
‘and ‘boys are boys,’ and I never rely 
on them myself,’’ mumbles the old wretch. 
Well, here is a pretty mess! Here’s a 
how d’ye do! I thought we had a herd 
waiting to be shot, and the whole thing 
is an invention of this Yahoo.” Iam 


in an awful rage. «“‘L’’ is what may be 
called mad, and the old chap gets some 
choice language let loose on him. He sim- 
ply sits down on the edge of the veranda 
and chews his betel with the greatest un- 


concern, Perhaps he did not understand 
our Cingalese. We drank brandy and 
soda thirstily and thoughtfully. My time 
is up the day after tomorrow, so what has 
to be done must be done tomorrow, which 
leaves me a day to get back in. ‘Is not 
there a ‘ solitary’ about anywhere ?’’ asks 
«T.”? «Ho ho enawa, ratteri eci awa”’ 
(Yes, yes, there was ; one came last night, 
damaging their crops.) But the old fossil 
had not thought of mentioning this, think- 
ing we were bent on going after a herd, 
when we should probably have shot sev- 
eral elephants. . 

Now a “solitary ’’ is always a vicious old 
elephant, having been driven out of the 
herd by his fellows, who can stand his 
arrogance no longer, and no other herd 
will let him join them. A sportsman 
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naturally prefers shooting a solitary to any 
other (except a tusker), but « L’’ had not 
considered it safe for me to begin my first 
low-country trip with a solitary, a herd 
being so much easier to manage and so 
much more timid than an old rogue. This 
rogue was a well-known bad character, 
and «‘I,”’ had several times been after 
him before, but without success. 

The final arrangement, however, was 
that Bohomo-Hondi should come first 
thing in the morning, at four o’clock, and 
taking up the rogue’s track we should fol- 
low it ; and having thus arranged matters, 
we sent the old chap off to his village, 
close by. Now began an animated dis- 
cussion between ‘ 1,’’ and me as to * first 
shot.”” «« Why, I understood I was to get 
first shot,’’ I said. ‘* Yes, but not at this 
rogue, which is an old elephant of mine; 
at the herd you were, but this is quite dif- 
ferent.’’ ‘No, it isn’t; I don’t see how 


it is your elephant, because you let him 
Besides, you promised me first 
‘«T withdraw that promise ’’—and 


go once. 
shot.”’ 
so on. 

At length we agreed to toss up, much 
to «I’s’’ annoyance, I think. There is 
no one so jealous over these matters as 
your ‘‘old shot.”” The rule is, when two 
men go together, totoss for first shot ; but 
when an old hand takes a tyro up to his 
first elephant, of course the tyro gets 
the shot. Yet here was «JI,”’ just as 
jealous over this ‘‘solitary’’ as if he him- 
self were a tyro. He had shot seventy 
elephants. He did not like my insisting 
on tossing, as it gave him a chance of los- 
ing, which he didn’t; he actually won. 
Of course I thought the least he could do 
would be to give his chance to me, but no, 
he stuck to it with that persistence pecu- 
liar to sportsmen. The fact was that this 
was a remarkably fine elephant, said to be 
fully nine feet high—very large for Cey- 
lon ; and ««I,’’ actually considered it his 
property because of his previous at- 
tempts ! 

Having settled this we got the rifles 
out, and seeing everything in order, we 
strolled over to the tank. The whole 
place was alive with wild fowl. A glorious 
sight, thousands upon thousands, from 
tiny little grebes to huge flamingoes, and 
the tank was covered with lotus in full 
flower. I do not think I have ever seen 
anything prettier than the Tiloola tank 
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was that evening. The sun shining over 
the treetops, which cast their shadows 
upon the water. The trees were alive with 
pigeons, barbets, parrots and other fowl ; 
yet not ashot could we fire, for fear of dis- 
turbing the ‘‘ rogue.’’ Swash! what’s that? 
Ah! there goes a croc! Look how the 
birds all arise with one accord! The air 
is alive with them, as this awful-looking 
creature slowly glides along the edge of 
the tank. The brute crept half out of the 
water and lay basking in the setting sun 
—it was most aggravating. ‘Well, I 
shouldn’t much like to retrieve a teal out 
of that tank,’’ said «« L,’’ «‘ or send acooly 
in to do so, with that fellow about.’’ 

Wending our way back we find dinner 
is almost ready. So, taking an appetizer, 
we change into our pajamas for comfort 
and ease. Pajamas, however, were no pro- 
tection from the mosquitoes, which were 
simply awful, their size and number only 
outdone by their bloodthirstiness. For 
such small things their powers of imbibing 
are wonderful, and it seems strange that 
some savant has not explained it. This is 
just thesort of thing they explain so well. 
They have told us it is only the male that 
bites; that mosquitoes are essentially 
vegetarians; and a few startling truths of 
that kind; but I should like to know how 
many quarts of blue blood a real vegeta- 
rian mosquito can manage to imbibe in 
twelve hours, and the result on the mos- 
quito. The soothing effect on the subject 
we know. These little pests being quite 
too awful, we had dinner in our camp beds, 
the «‘Boy’’ handing in a plate at a time, 
carefully raising the curtains as little as 
possible, and before doing so flogging the 
air with atowel. In this manner we man- 
aged to get through dinner with at least 
merriment, the whir and hum outside the 
curtain considerably adding to it—a noise 
like a dozen flights of bees on the wing. 
Very pleasant indeed, outside! How thor- 
oughly we enjoyed our smoke, and, talk- 
ing away of other hunts in which he had 
participated, «‘L’’ whiled away the time 
until we dropped off to sleep. 

«« Naghata, naghata, mahatmayia !’’ (Get 
up, get up, master!) were the first words 
I heard, and rousing myself I made out 
old Bohomo-Hondi’s form. It was quite 
dark and abominably early. The «‘ Boy”’ 
was not even up. ‘‘Boy! boy!’ Whiz 
went a boot ; whiz went another. «‘Sar!”’ 
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yelled the «« Boy.”” «« Why, I said we want- 
ed early tea at four o’clock and here it is 
broad daylight ”’ (’twas as dark as pitch). 
‘‘No fire lighted, no water boiling, no 
toast ready; what does it all mean?’’ 
‘‘Me speak Mootosamy; he no wake,”’ 
said the ‘‘ Boy,’’ dashing out to lay hands 
on the kitchen cooly, and presently we 
hear an uproar, in which the « Boy’s”’ 
voice and Mootosamy’s are blended, but 
not in unison. 

Bohomo-Hondi says the ‘‘ rogue’’ was 
there last night, and Rang Hami had fired 
a shot at him to frighten him away from his 
paddy. Hadn't we heard the shot? Yes, 
now we came to think of it, we thought 
we had, at about nine o’clock, but we were 
not positive, the mosquitoes had been 
humming so. It appeared on inquiry that 
Rang Hami’s charge consisted of an old 
nail. Most ‘‘rogue’’ elephants carry a lot 
of old iron about with them, obtained in 
that way. 

“Tea ready, 


sar,’’ at last says the 


‘« Boy.’”’ ‘‘ Eat as much as you can,”’ says 
«L,” «for there is no knowing when we 
shall get back again.’’ With such an un- 
certainty ahead we both tuck in heartily, 
and having thoroughly fortified the inner 


man for a long siege, get our rifles, and 
hand them over to our gun bearers. «IL,"’ 
only takes one cooly with him, giving 
one rifle to Bohomo-Hondi. I take two— 
both, like myself, new to the sport—Vel- 
lian and Parpen, giving them a rifle each, 
with ammunition, and telling them not to 
speak a word or make the slightest sound 
on pain of instant death. With a few 
warnings of this kind, which evidently 
begin to make them wish they hadn’t 
come, we start off. Time about five o’clock. 
Crossing the road we get along the edge 
of the tank, at the far end of which Boho- 
mo-Hondi stops and points out the ele- 
phant’s tracks. Yes,he had been down to 
the tank last night. There were his tracks 
all about inthe soft mud. ‘ This issome 
hours old,’’ says Bohomo-Hondi. Get- 
ting into single file we push along, 
Bohomo-Hondi leading, then «L,”’ 
then myself; the three coolies bring- 
ing up the rear, with very protrudent 
eyes. They do not understand a word 
of Cingalese, and, not knowing what 
the old tracker had said, are fully under 
the impression that the elephant is close 
here. I see that it requires only a sud- 
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den movement of monkeys among the 
trees and the coolies will bolt, I therefore 
consider it wise to secure a rifle while | 
can. The tracks are fairly distinct and 
I do not think much of the tracking 
difficulty so far. The jungle, too, is open 
and walking comparatively easy. We 
must have been going on like this for 
more than an hour, the ‘going’’ get- 
ting more and more difficult, until at 
the end of the second hour we were all 
moving with our bodies bent double, the 
jungle a mass of ‘wait a bit’’ thorns, 
which stopped one at every step. The 
heat was awful; I could see nothing but 
“T/’s’’ back; my tongue was already 
trailing behind me ; I should never be able 
to stand another hour of this. I felt that 
if I could only stand upright for ten min- 
utes and be allowed to swear freely I 
should get all right ; but no, the old chap 
in front did not show the slightest inclina- 
tion to stop! On, on, on! Not a track 
could I see, and how an elephant could 
possibly have chosen such an abominable 
way I could not understand. His talked- 
of sagacity was all nonsense,. that was 
certain. 

Every now and again my hat would 
scrape against some branch, when I would 
give a start and stop, for the noise thus 
made always gives one the idea that some- 
thing in the jungle has moved. When- 
ever I did this Vellian invariably gave me 
a jab in the back with the barrels of the 
rifle he was carrying—loaded, mind you! 
This, of course, made me start round to see 
what he wanted, thinking he had touched 
me to attract my attention to something. 
Turning sharply round I always found my 
face right in his, the expression of terror 
depicted on his countenance being quite 
indescribable. Off would go my hat, 
caught by some thorn; thump would 
come Vellian’s loaded rifle right in the 
smallof my back. Swish would go my 
hat against something. What’s that? 
would be the unuttered exclamation ; 
quickly turning round to find Vellian’s 
nose in my mouth. Oh, I would havegiven 
anything toswear! Never till then did I 
realize that swearing was really necessary. 
It is a safety valve and should be allowed 
when the pressure gets to a certain point. 

It must be ten or eleven o’clock. We 
have crawled ten or twelve miles. I can’t 
goon much longer. Heat! why, perspira- 
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ELEPHANT. 


A “ TUSKER.” 


tion was pouring out of us; our clothes were 
wringing wet. Theonly thing that did not 
look as if it was dying was the old chap 
in front of us. He had not turned a hair 


and his tracking now was wonderful in- 


deed. Not a sign or track or broken 
branch or anything could I see; but on 
he went, slowly—because locomotion had 
to be slow in such stuff—but with most 
wonderful certainty, as though he saw the 
elephant itself ahead of him. So we went 
on and on, from bad to worse, for another 
two hours or so, and then he suddenly 
stopped. I ran into «I,’’; Vellian, of 
course, dashed the rifle into the same 
hole which he had almost jabbed right 
through me by this time. No one could 
see, and any stoppage in front meant a 
collision along the whole line. 

For hours I had been carrying a ten- 
pound rifle, and I had realized the earnest- 
ness of life. I had made up my mind 
that, once through with my first elephant, 
the rest were safe. Never, no, never, not 
for the finest tusker, would I again go 
through all the agony I had been enduring 
Since six o’clock ! Yes, my mind was fully 
made up, this, was my first and last ele- 
phant. I had thought of nothing but this 
determination for hours, when this sud- 
den stoppage took place. 

What is up? Is he there?’’ This was 


the expression on every face. All my keen- 
ness was back. I felt equal to anything ! 

«T,”? and Bohomo-Hondi hold a whis- 
pered confab, and I almost kill myself in 
my efforts to hear what it is all about 
Not a word can I make out. The excite- 
ment is intense. Quite too awful. Then 
the old man disappears in the under- 
growth, gliding away like a snake, with- 
out the slightest sound or effort, the under- 
growth closing behind him, leaving not a 
sign of him. 

Crawling up to «‘L,’’ I whisper, «« What 
isit?’’ «S—h! s—h!’’ says«‘L.’’ Now, 
my whisper had hardly been a whisper, I 
had looked it more than anytLing, and to 
be met with a scowl and s—h was fear- 
fully irritating, ‘‘L,’’ then went on to 
whisper something, but what on earth he 
said I could not make out, for just then 
my hat brushed against a tree, deadening 
all other sounds. Having recovered this 
shock I again looked ‘‘ What is it?” 
Thump came something into the small of 
my back, and glaring round I see my 
faithful Vellian, also looking ‘* What is 
it?’? Hetoo had crept up, terror depict- 
ed all over him. 

At this moment the ludicrousness of the 
whole thing burst upon me. I could not 
help laughing. Seizing my handkerchief 
I stuffed it into my mouth. Stop laugh- 
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ing I could not. The agonized expression 
on ‘“L’s’’ face was terrible. Throwing 
myself on the ground I buried my face in 
my arms, but whenever I looked up and 
saw the perspiring faces, protrudent eyes 
and woe-begone appearance of the coolies 
and the intense anxiety depicted on « L’s’”’ 
face lest my giggling should be heard, 
off I went again into paroxysm after par- 
oxysm of laughter. Looking up on one 
of these occasions I saw Bohomo-Hondi, 
who had returned as quietly as he had 
gone, staring at me with the utmost con- 
tempt and an almost fiendish look of rage. 
I saw the old chap had lost all respect for 
me and this stopped my giggling fit. 
‘One must maintain one’s dignity even 
in a cane brake.’’, 

‘« The ‘rogue’ was close here, had been 
lying down, but seemed restless and had 
got up and gone on,’’ said the old chap, 
in a whisper, evidently implying that I 
was thecause. ‘‘ What do you propose?’’ 
said «L.’’ «I think I know where he is 
going and we must make a détour and cut 
him off. He has gone to the river,’’ said 
Bohomo-Hondi. ‘That is just as well,’’ 


said «L,,’’ «for I would not go near him 
in this jungle.”’ 


«« Ne, ne,’’? mumbled the 
old man in a doubtful way. (No, no, nor 
he neither) that was very certain. 

We now turned to our right, and after 
some time in the same sort of going we 
had been having so much of, we struck a 
ridge with a very decent game track on it. 
Here one could walk upright and in com- 
parative comfort. The jungle got more 
open as we went along, and presently we 
struck on an old, abandoned paddy field ; 
not a house to be seen ; everything grow- 
ing up into jungle. 

‘« The people are all dead—fever ;’’ said 
the old man with the greatest unconcern. 
And I wondered how many villages he 
had seen pass away. From his age, which 
might have been centuries, but more from 
his utter unconcern, I came to the conclu- 
sion that he must have seen many. He 
seemed to think nothing whatever of it. 

Crossing this woe-begone and forlorn 
village we halted, and the old man said he 
would go and reconnoitre and see if the 
‘«rogue’’ had not stopped at the old tank 
here, before going on as far as the river. 
The tank in all probability was dry, but 
still might have a little water in it, suf- 
ficient to tempt the elephant down, he 
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thought ; so off he went to see, we sit- 
ting down meantime. «The tank is just 
here, the old man won’t be more than five 
minutes,’’ whispered « L.’’ 

Visions of water, cool, refreshing water, 
floated before me, when ‘‘ Enawa mahat- 
mayia’’—the old man was back. The 
‘‘rogue’’ was there. He was down in the 
tank and seemed very restless; we had 
better come quickly. Taking up a handful 
of sand, the old chap, holding his hand 
aloft, let it slowly pour away, observing 
most carefully which way the wind carried 
it. Tome, uninitiated, there did not appear 
to be a breath of wind, but he made up his 
mind at once that we must go round. 
Trudging off, we once more crossed the 
abandoned paddy field and entering the 
jungle, crept stealthily along. Presently I 
heard something. It was not my confound- 
ed hat this time, but most certainly a 
breaking branch. Yes, there goes another! 
The ‘‘ rogue’’ had left the tank then, he 
was. restless. How my heart throbbed 
against my ribs! Here, at last, was the 
‘‘rogue.’’ Staring into the jungle I could 
see nothing, but from the noise I knew he 
must be quite near. Ah, Bohomo-Hondi 
points at something ! «I,’’ stoops, nods, 
and, turning round, beckons to me, his per- 
spiring face beaming with delight. He 
points into the jungle, and though I strain 
my eyes in that direction until they nearly 
drop out of my head, I can make out noth- 
ing. HowIdidstare! I couldsee nothing, 
nothing whatever, nothing but jungle. 
Suddenly something moving caught my 
eye. Good heavens, ’tis the ‘‘rogue’s’’ 
tail! Here within fifteen feet, I had all this 
time mistaken his huge form for a rock ; I 
had no idea we were so close as that. Yes, 
there he was! He evidently did not know 
we were there, for he was slowly swing- 
ing one leg to and fro, and with his ears 
cocked was keenly watching the path he 
had himself just come along, evidently 
expecting something. Yes, there was no 
doubt about it, he had either scented us 
or heard us, and was now lying in wait, 
probably to make a charge. 

By Jove! how lucky it was he had not 
done that in the fearful stuff we had crept 
through earlier in the day. We could 
never have escaped. « I,’’ slowly, with his 
rifle clutched in his hand, creeps inch by 
inch nearer to the ‘‘rogue.’’ He gets to 
within ten feet of him, the «‘ rogue’’ stops 
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swinging his leg to and fro and suddenly 
wheels round on «L.” “Ls”? rifle is 
raised, bang! bang! Thereisascreaming 
trumpet, a swaying of treesinall directions 
and the ‘‘rogue’’ has gone. ‘‘Comeon,”’ 
shouts « L.”’ 

Off we dash, tearing our way through 
the jungle and the jungle tearing its way 
through us. The whole place is covered 
with blood, and there can be no doubt that 
the elephant is badly wounded. 

‘Look out !’’ Bohomo-Hondi stops and 
beckons me, and I creep up to him, for ’tis 
my turn now. Oh, yes, there he is look- 
ing straight at me, about twenty feet off. 
«Look out, he’s going to charge! Wait 
until he’s quite close ; I'll back you up,”’ 
whispers ‘‘L.’’ W-r-r-r-r! here hecomes, 
everything falling in all directions! The 
noise of his trumpet, the swaying of the 
trees, the crashing and then the awful 
thud, who can describe them? « Well 
done, old man; you stood that charge 
like a veteran.’’ 

Yes,there he was. I had got my elephant. 
How? Well, even now, after all this 
description, I hardly know how it had 
happened. He had charged right on to me, 
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and I had dropped him with my first shot. 
That was quite certain, for there he was, 
his huge carcass only seven feet from 
where I stood. 

It was more good luck than good man- 
agement. Had the bullet not killed him in- 
stantaneously he must have crushed me 
in his fall. 

Where were the coolies? They were 
conspicuously absent. There was my other 
rifle lying on the ground, but not a cooly 
to be seen. The intrepid Vellian had not 
been able to stand that charge,and «‘ seeing 
Parpen get up a tree, why, he did so too.”’ 

Our prize was a magnificent elephant, 
fully nine feet. «‘L’s’’ two bullets had 
penetrated a little too far back to be fatal. 
The shot he got was a difficult one ; the 
suddenness of the elephant’s swerve round 
putting him off, or possibly the bullets 
may have glanced offa sapling. This old 
‘« rogue ’’ had foiled him several times. 

Old Bohomo-Hondi meantime has taken 
off the tail, which he hands to me with 
great politeness, and I see I am once more 
installed in the old man’s good graces, 
from the manner in which I shot ‘‘my 
first elephant.”’ 


OUR PRIZE. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


By MURAT 


HE December letter of Mr. Blaine to 
Lord Salisbury in the correspondence 
of the Behring sea controversy, is a paper 
outranking any production of the State 
Department in many years, and ought 
to receive the applause and the admira- 
tion, as it must have soon the unqualified 
approval, of all his countrymen. Some 
American journals have, however, been 
distinguished in this connection by un- 
fairness totheir own country. They have 
assumed for purposes of hostile criti- 
cism three unwarranted propositions : (1) 
That Mr. Blaine has claimed that the 
Behring sea is closeg. There has been no 
such claim and the theory has been ex- 
pressly disavowed. (2) That the conten- 
tion of our government is in behalf of a 
monopoly of seal-catching, when it is for 
the protection of an industry that is in the 
interest of the comfort of mankind. (3) 
That the British government has proposed 
satisfactory arbitration and has not been 
met in an accommodating spirit, the truth 
being that Salisbury has proposed to sub- 
mit nothing but the question of shore 
jurisdiction—when if the seals are not to be 
annihilated by poaching Americans and 
Canadians under the British flag, some- 
thing in the law international, to meet new 
conditions, is required. That is the need 
of the case; and the secretary of state 
has sought to have the arbitration extend- 
ed and defined to make it definite and cer- 
tain. 

The secretary of state has been moved 
by consideration for the public interest, in 
his urgency for the protection of the famous 
fur seals, like that of the secretary of the 
interior when he requested that a cavalry 
company be stationed to guard the big trees 
of California, the crowning plumes of the 
state. 

English and Canadian journals and 
those of the United States, swift in sensa- 
tions and careless of their manufacture, 
ready to gratify personal pique orseek par- 
tisan advantage, had succeeded, before the 
submission to congress of the Behring sea 
correspondence of December, in causing 
uneasiness concerning our relations with 

the British empire. It was assumed that 
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the secretary of state was refusing arbitra- 
tion and picking a quarrel, and had gone 
so far as to cause a situation absolutely 
dangerous; and we heard in this association 
much of the inability of our navy to cope 
with the British fleet, and the defenceless- 
ness of all our coasts and exterior cities. 

The letter of the secretary of state was 
scanned with eagerness. The first glance 
was to see whether arbitration had been 
refused, and it appeared that the principle 
had been cordially accepted, and provision 
proposed not for the mere submission of a 
question of alleged international law, but 
for obtaining judgment upon the business 
questions involved. Theconclusion of the 
letter, it was a pleasant surprise to find, 
was a quotation from the last communica- 
tion of the late Minister Phelps to the 
British government, explaining the lack 
of international law, conclusively covering 
the case, by the fact that there had been no 
precedent for such crimes as poaching in 
the Behring sea, and adding that inter- 
national law was made by the just applica- 
tion of its principles to new cases. 

There had been careful propagation of 
the idea that our early treaties with Rus- 
sia and the English treaty of even date 
settled the case against us, by including 
the Behring sea in the Pacific ocean, and 
our refusal to concede to Russia the rights 
we now claim to have bought from her. 
Mr. Blaine’s thorough analysis of the trea- 
ties shows that he has been well grounded 
in his interpretation of them, and they 
give him confirmation too strong to be 
reasonably disputed. This alone would 
have made his letter remarkable ; but that 
which chiefly distinguishes it is the his- 
tory, most pertinent and important, and 
much of which is in the nature of news, 
that has been evolved by searching the 
archives of the nations. 

First, we have the astounding collection 
of 105 maps, published in all enlightened 
countries during a period of nearly 100 
years, and every one shows that the sea 
known as Behring was always marked 
separate from the Pacific ocean, and usu- 
ally named Kamschatka. The case turns 
largely upon the claims of this distinc- 
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tion, and we have the united testimony 
of the highest geographical authorities, 
without exception, on our side. There 
has been no finer example than this, of 
going to original sources for historical 
truth, for the libraries of all the capitals 
of Europe have been ransacked for the 
atlases that are displayed and that are 
demonstrations. It is now as well estab- 
lished that the Behring sea is not the 
Pacific as that the Gulf of Mexico is not 
the Atlantic ocean. 

In Mr. Adams’s diary is a reference to 
an explanatory note from the Russian 
government interpreting the treaty nego- 
tiated with him, and explaining in what 
sense the clauses of reserve of fishing 
rights in the Alaskan waters were to be 
interpreted ; and as precisely those rights, 
as the Russians understood and main- 
tained them, we purchased, the impor- 
tance of the official explanation may be 
measured ; and it simply sustains the 
American case as Mr. Blaine places it, 
exactly ! And we have the history of the 
Russian fur seal companies, which acted 
under charters from the imperial govern- 
ment for forty years. The American fur 
seal company is their legitimate successor, 


having the same rights that they had, 
engaged in the like occupation, entitled to 


the same protection. The charter to the 
Russian company was not continued be- 
cause the country was sold to the United 
States. The Russian fur seal company 
enjoyed the fishing for forty years, dida 
large and lucrative business, making more 
than 10,000,000 rubles clear profit, and no 
poachers appeared on the scene. What 
new turn of events gives them license to 
slaughter now? Why have the depreda- 
tions of which they have been guilty been 
sheltered by the British flag, while the 
seal-fishing business has dwindled to one- 
fourth of its former proportions ? 

We have the rights the Russians had. 
All that belonged to them we purchased. 
We followed their policy in protecting 
seals by granting to companies exclusive 
ights on the seal islands and the adjacent 

rs, not to cultivate a monopoly, but 
event the total destruction of the seal 
lustry by annihilation of the animals. 
the adventurers free course with the 
rn facilities, including steam launch- 
ind there will be an end of the seal as 
ie buffalo. Our government is anxious 
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to give its protection not to the seal mo- 
nopoly but to the seal, and we are warned 
that revenue cutters despatched on this 
business must not interfere with the Can- 
adian destroyers, reénforced by American 
renegades who are particular to celebrate 
the 4th of July in the Behring waters, un- 
der the British flag, because our jurisdic- 
tion only extends one league from the shore 
and we must not impede the free seas. 
This is at once injury and insolence ; and 
as Mr. Phelps said to Lord Salisbury, a 
slight extension of the policy would shelter 
the slave trade and piracy. We want some- 
thing new in the international law to meet 
this case,and not arbitration astotheextent 
of shore jurisdiction, not the amplification 
of a formality that shields the massacre of 
the seals and inflicts upon us an extensive 
damage with no corresponding gain for 
those engaged in the work of destruction. 
It is this state of affairs that makes most 
pertinent Mr. Blaine’s presentation of the 
Saint Helena case, in which the British 
government asserted authority over a space 
of fifty miles in breadth in mid-ocean, to 
prevent the «hovering ’’ of vessels. This 
was in the world's highway of commerce; 
in the road, then, of both Europe and 
America to Asia. England was as swift 
to make a new law for herself as to pervert 
an old one to offend and damage us. Now 
what wewant is to prevent the «« hovering’”’ 
—Mr. Blaine accepts and adopts the word 
—of vessels within a limited area during a 
particular season, in a remote sea, where 
there is no commerce to be obstructed. 
The British flag is put up to serve notice 
on us that we have nothing to say a league 
from our own shore, and we are played with 
in an affected devotion for arbitration that 
would arbitrate nothing tothe purpose; and 
then, when Mr. Blaine with his historical 
investigation and commanding force ex- 
tinguishes the British-Canadian case, we 
have a surprise in the shape of a furtive 
and supercilious reference to our supreme 
court; an undoubted indignity to our 
state department, though a confession of 
inability to answer its arguments; and 
there is not, we regret to say, visible any- 
where an indication of a serious purpose on 
the part of the British government to con- 
sent to the suppression of the marauders 
who are destroying our property and of- 
fending our dignity. Lord Salisbury has, 
we apprehend, accepted the gratuitous as- 
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saults of a few newspapers of this coun- 
try upon the illustrious secretary of state 
for fair expressions of general American 
sentiment. Ifso, he has been badly served 
by those responsible for furnishing him 
authentic information. 

* * * 

THE requirement for rapid transit, meet- 
ing a demand on a scale not paralleled save 
in London, is urgent. Indeed, all thought- 
ful people are sensible that there has been 
procrastination in taking hold of the prob- 
lem that confronts us and that delays are 
dangerous. The bridge and the elevated 
roads are for hours of each day overtasked 
and almost overwhelmed, and as the cen- 
tre of New York city’s population shifts 
above the Central park, as it will do be- 
fore many years, hoW are the people to 
be transported up and down the island? 
There are improvements suggested in the 
elevated lines, but none of them sufficient- 
ly comprehensive, and when the occupa- 
tion of a little more space at the Battery 
for a loop to facilitate the movement of 
trains, giving more rapid transit, is pro- 
posed, there is a shout against the cap- 
italist concerned, and it is assumed that 
whatever happens, no matter what be- 


comes of the people, he must not have 


his way. This and like outcries are the 
only symptoms we have observed that 
there is a village sentiment still thriving 
in New York. 

There are many plans for the improve- 
ment of the provisions for the movement 
of the people massed in the metropolitan 
district. The capacity of the Brooklyn 
bridge is to be enlarged and the surpris- 
ing movement of multitudes over it is to 
be immensely augmented ; but the sooner 
there is another and greater bridge in 
course of construction, a couple of miles 
north of the one in service, the better. 
The tunnel that Mr. Erastus Wiman would 
run under the Narrows is an enterprise 
rather for railway than for popular trans- 
portation, the objective point being the 
connection of Long Island direct with the 
railway systems of the continent. There 
are plans to bridge the Hudson between 
Riverside and the Palisades, and there is 
no doubt the enterprise will soon be un- 
dertaken: and accomplished... The great 
work of necessity, however, is that of 
solid, first-class railways, running express 
trains with few stops at high speed from 
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the Battery to Washington Heights, and 
the greater difficulties that must be ove: 
come are in the lower part of the city. 
The Underground railroad of London 
offers an example that is tempting, but 
the cost of that unique structure was ex- 
cessive, and travel through it is attended 
with many inconveniences and discom- 
forts. Though great efforts have been 
made to procure ventilation, the atmos 
phere of the London Underground is 
abominable a great deal of the time, 
worse, in fact, in summer time, than the 
celebrated sewers in Paris, that nearly all 
Americans who go there visit—once. Mr. 
Corbin’s plan of ringing Manhattan isl- 
and with tunnels, to be blasted through 
the living rock, is a bold and even grand 
conception, and the details of it have been 
worked out until the presentation has an 
air of fascinating practicability. It is not, 
however, in correspondence with the con- 
struction of New York city ; it is out of 
the way and out of character, and if the 
whole work was done the troubles, atmos- 
pheric and with the elevators, or, rather, 
descenders, would be perpetual torments. 
The Underground railroad of London is 
distinctly inferior as a public accommoda- 
tion to the elevated roads of New York. 
The London models for rapid transit 
structures in New York are the long and 
lofty arches upon which the railroads 
reach the heart of the monster city. What 
New York wants for the running of fast 
trains lengthwise of the rocky peninsula 
on which she stands, is not a tunnel to be 
reached by machinery, or more lines of 
rails on columns, but a stupendous loop 
of brick and mortar round the island, with 
abundant space for four lines of rails, two 
for the trains that stop at all stations, and 
two for those that donot. It would not 
be impossible to secure the right of way ; 
it would be easier than tunnelling ; the 
structure would not be unsightly and 
might be made even ornamental. Any- 
thing that would change the general ap- 
pearance of the city along the river on 
either side offers inducements, and in the 
course of construction it would be dis- 
covered that there were many incidental 
opportunities for usefulness—say, utiliz- 
ing the arches for storehouses. The pos- 
sible location of this work is not restricted 
to the water edge, but the line may fol- 
low some streets and spring over others, 
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and the sacrifice of a few houses, as when, 
in the Haussmann reconstruction of Paris, 
boulevards were opened, would be in 
order. The rapid transit that is to make 
New York accessible to New Yorkers is 
not to be wrought with dynamite under- 
ground, but the foundations will be mas- 
sive masonry that may be magnificent as 
the walls of Babylon. 
* * * 

THE Indian troubles, for a time very 
dangerous, gradually subsided under mili- 
tary pressure. There were many savages 
who wanted to fight, but they were cor- 
nered and subjected to an educational proc- 
ess they comprehended. This is an affair, 
all things considered, that has been well 
managed, and upon the issue of which the 
country is to be congratulated. 

First, as the Indians were desperate, it 
was well to force the issue with them in the 
winter time, and the strategy by which 
they were collected so that they could be 
dealt with as a body was masterly in con- 
ception and execution. General Miles 
knows the red men better than they know 
themselves, and when they thought they 
disregarded his commands very often they 
obeyed him. 


The president was exceedingly solicitous 
that there should not be- blood shed, but it 
was not possible to get along without a 


few fatalities. The death of Sitting Bull 
was a dramatic incident, and impressed 
itself alike upon the understanding and 
imagination of the warriors who wanted 
to rush forth to murder, burn and destroy. 
The slaughter of the savages, after their 
treachery at Wounded Knee, was terrible 
but effective instruction, and, happening 
s it did, probably prevented far greater 
nage. It is shocking that women and 
children should have been killed by the fire 
f United States troops, but the women 
were in the fight fierce as wolves, and there 
vas hardly a chance for discrimination. 
The crazed brave who fired the first shot 
vas responsible for the swift and sweeping 
retribution that followed. The truth is, 
campaign was conducted against the 
stiles with extraordinary humanity. 
lhe employment of a sufficient force of 
soldiers to remove all doubt of results was 
itself a peace precaution, and the most 
ectual one. It would have been easy at 
ny time to have mowed down the Indians; 
but the army endured hardships and dan- 
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gers of the gravest character, that the 
shedding of blood might be avoided. This 
was the policy of the president, constantly 
and urgently expressed to the officers at 
the front, and it is a marvel that the worst 
of the perils have been passed with so few 
bloody incidents. The savages have no 
doubt been wronged, as the professors of 
philanthropy say so often, but they have 
wronged themselves in greater degree than 
others have wronged them. 

When they waste thirty days’ rations in 
half the time, they may expect a fortnight 
of starvation, and they may learn some- 
thing after a while. It was a wholesome and 
civilizing peacemaking influence upon the 
most ferocious of the bands of dancers who 
wanted to fight, to feel sharp hunger, and 
know that to submit meant droves of steers 
turned loose before their rifles. 

The public lesson of the Indian excite- 
ment of the year is that the savages need 
military rather than civil government and 
management, and that it would be the sure 
way to prevent further mischief to turn the 
tribes over to the army. 

* * x 

THE unusual importance of the money- 
standard issue has been gradually forcing 
itself upon public attention and recent- 
ly has quite absorbed it. In the excit- 
ing contentions over the standards some 
things that should always be remembered 
have been forgotten on both sides. It is 
true, as is said by the advocates of silver 
legal-tender coinage, that the men who 
deal in money and have command of its 
markets have not done justice to the 
precious white metal in its history, which 
coincides in time completely with that of 
civilized man, and especially in its position 
as declared by the laws and defined in the 
‘‘coin’’ contracts. The inhabitants of 
the United States have had the option 
of paying their debts in silver; and the 
dropping of the legal-tender silver dollar 
from the coinage when it was the only 
coin of that metal made lawful money, 
the only one applicable to the payment of 
United States bonds, and the only coin 
unchayged in fine metal, either gold or 
silver, from the beginning of the govern- 
ment, was a closely calculated and in- 
adequately announced transaction, and it 
was acapital error. It was a proceeding 
that aroused a just resentment and has 
stimulated the silver crusade ever since. 
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If we should claim that there were ad- 
vantages in monometalism taking either 
silver or gold, represented by a single 
standard of precious metallic valuation, 
we would still have to say that after a 
period of war and inflation, legal-tender 
paper and suspension of specie payments, 
the leading feature of which so far as men 
in general were concerned was an enor- 
mous augmentation of all sorts of securi- 
ties—paper representatives of money bor- 
rowed for public and private uses—bonds 
of the United States and the several states, 
of the municipalities and the railway and 
other corporations, and obligations pass- 
ing between individuals, all measured in 
cheap dollars, depreciated money. It was 
not the time, as we approached specie pay- 
ments, emerging painfully from the paper 
era, to narrow the basis to one metal and 
change the material of the word ‘coin’’ 
from two metals to one. 

The fact that at the time of suspension 
of specie payment the silver dollar was 
worth three per cent. more in the market 
than the gold dollar, though it had retired 
the silver dollar, did not change the situa- 
tion so as to affect the principle that the 
American people were entitled to lawful 
money in both metals, that the momen- 
tous word ‘coin’’ should not be con- 
fined to either. It is true that there had 
not been a vast amount of silver convert- 
ed by the mints of this country into the 
standard dollar, but that statement is a 
technicality and too much has been made 
ofit. Theold Spanish milled, the Mexican 
dollars and French five-franc pieces were 
largely used as lawful money, and we 
coined in silver half dollars (when they 
were legal tender without limit), more 
than $83,000,000. It would not do to say 
that silver had not its place in the coin of 
weight and fineness as fixed at a certain 
date used in the contracts conspicuous 
on the backs of the national bonds. Out 
of these conditions grew the demand for 
minting silver dollars. The legitimate 
object of it was that when the restoration 
of the public credit to a specie basis and 
liquidation of obligations occurred, the 
people should have both money metals 
in hand as always. This was right and 
irresistible, and we have coined silver dol- 
lars by the hundred million. During our 
years of suspension and ever since, with 
occasional fluctuations, there has been a 
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steady decline in the value of silver as 
compared with gold. This is charged to 
the supporters of the single standard in 
gold, but they have nothing more to do 
with it than they had with the premium 
on silver before the war. 

Four hundred years ago eight ounces of 
silver were worth as much as one ounce 
of gold ; now, the ratio is sixteen to one 
and the silver dollar is the cheaper of the 
two dollars. Here and there as the cen- 
turies go, in fair play to all, the ratio 
should be arranged. It is simple as the 
regulation of a barometer whose balance 
wheel has two metals of unequal expan- 
sion to correct each other. If there were 
a new process in smelting ores, that vastly 
increased the production of gold, or if a 
bonanza of the yellow metal was discov- 
ered equal in yield of quantity to the silver 
flood that rolled from Nevada, the battle 
of the standards would be ended, and the 
world enriched by the peace. We have 


had hopes this might happen, but such a 
deliverance is certainly beyond the range 
of immediate expectation—and we hada 
fleeting confidence that the purchase of 
silver by the governments, and the issue 
of bullion certificates at the gold valuation, 


might turn out substantially the conver- 
sion of silver into gold mines. But there 
have been powerfu! influences exciting the 
public mind and the agitation for the un- 
limited coining of silver has become formi- 
dable in the extreme. There is in this a 
potential influence misapplied through 
confusion. Itis the powerful public opinion 
that confounds the requirement for more 
currency with progress of the silver move- 
ment. The twoshould be held completely 
distinct, and the secretary of the treasury 
has sagaciously stood by the distinction. 
No doubt there is a popular sentiment 
too strong to be resisted that demands 
an abundant currency. There has been 
a tendency on the part of financiers who 
are intense in their passion to be known 
as sound, to do business with a smaller 
volume of currency rather than consult 
the public convenience, and we are told 
how small a per cent. of the actual cash 
is used in settlements from day to day. 
Now there is no harm in an ample sup- 
ply of money if it is good. It may be 
held as a maxim that if currency is up to 
the highest standard, the more there is of 
it the better. 
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HE reader of this department, whether 

he lives in town or country, must not 

be annoyed if it recur again and again to 

the difficulties which grow from the ‘con- 

gestion of cities,’’ and to the efforts made, 

on whatever scheme, to avert them. For 

this offers one of the most difficult and im- 
portant social problems of our time. 

Dear old Horace Greeley is on record as 
constantly sounding the trumpet, to cry 
‘Go West, young man.’’ And many a 
young man, to his own great advantage, 
took the advice and went. Mr. Greeley 
himself did not go, and it has often been 
said that he preached one thing and prac- 
tised another. But this is not fair. The 
life he led at Chappaqua was not, I fancy, 
the mere fiddle-faddle of what is called 
gentleman farming. And it must be al- 
lowed that he sought his recreation where 
he bade others find their work, in the 
large life and not in the small—under the 
open sky and not under a roof—in the 
country and not in town. 

* * * 

But such advice, consistent or incon- 
sistent, is met by the action of two laws, 
both which tend, and will long tend, to 
crowd people in upon the large cities. 

The first is simple enough ; it grows out 
fallthe conditions of literature. Authors 
nay like country life, nay, may choose it 
for theirown. Books-may even be printed, 

and printed well, in the country, though 

have not yet overcome the practical 
lifficulties in that matter. But books 
nust be published in cities. And maga- 
zines and large newspapers, which are 
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what young people read more than they 
read books, must be published in cities. 
The Cosmopolitan may be written by the 
side of babbling brooks and in the hap- 
piest corners of Arcadia but it cannot 
be published and distributed except from 
such a centre as New York, Now, of ne- 
cessity, this central fact, that what the 
young people read comes to them from 
cities, affects their notions about cities. 
If a young fellow have a literary taste he 
fancies that if he were only in New York 
he would run against Mr. Gilder and Mr. 
Halstead, Mr. Howells and Miss Bisland. 
If he be an artist, he thinks he will meet 
Mr. Chase and Mr. Saint Gaudens. For it 
is in a New York journal that he reads of 
these people, and he persuades himself 
that he will run against them there. 
There is another law more powerful, 
which also compels the steady flow of the 
river of life to the sea. A city means a place 
where many people meet together. From 
the law of its being it provides for their 
needs, and in the end it provides largely, 
even generously. In another article I have 
shown that the wealth held in common by 
the people of Boston—my own home—is 
equal to the aggregate of the wealth which 
they hold as individuals. They have not 
been working away on their original three 
hills and the country circumjacent for 
nothing, all these 260 years. What with 
draining and paving, and bridges and 
piers, and schoolhouses and courthouses, 
and hospitals and libraries, and a city 
hall and a statehouse—what with hospi- 
tals and parks and forts and all the rest 
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of things and places and institutions which 
have proved necessary, they hold so much 
property in common now, that if it could be 
divided among the several families, every 
family of seven persons would have more 
than $4000 worth. Virtually, the city of 
Boston says to every starving dago who 
lands from an English steamer, ‘‘ Dear 
dago, if you will only stay here with your 
wife and five children, we will give you the 
use of $4000 worth of property, much better 
invested than you know how to invest it. 
Wewill also educate your children for noth- 
ing, we will cure them when they are sick 
for nothing, we will provide for them a free 
gymnasium, and free libraries, parks and 
public gardens.’”’ For my own part I do 
not wonder that the dago stays and takes 
his chances for polenta. If he goes West, 
there are not many stations on the prairies 
where the chief men will meet him and 
say, ‘‘Dear dago, you shall have $4000 
worth of house, barn, cow, ox, horse, corn, 
oats, hoes, rakes and mowing machines.”’ 
So soon as there are such people waiting at 
the stations out there I think more young 
men will «go West” than go now. 
* * * 

No, it is not so much the young and 
ambitious adventurer who is easily per- 
suaded to try agricultural or pastoral life, 
with its blessing of open air and with its 
chances of loneliness. It is, on the other 
hand, the man who has tried the experi- 
ment of crowded life and has been disap- 
pointed. He has slept with twenty other 
men in an attic without a window, above a 
house crowded with 200 people. He has run 
after a cab for two miles in the hope that he 
may earn sixpence by carrying a travel- 
ler’s trunk up-stairs. He has thanked God 
for a snow storm, because it gave him a 
chance for earning three days’ food by one 
day’s shovelling. That man looks back to 
the old home at Cranberry Centre; he re- 
members how his father used to make 
them all go down and cut the hay and fill 
up the cribs, how they had to milk the cows 
morning and night, and then how the 
winter day lagged along as they sat in the 
kitchen and played checkers by the fire, or 
read the American Agriculturist, or the 
Cosmopolitan, or Robinson Crusoe, or Ups 
and Downs. To that man, at the moment 
when he battles with the servant at the 
door of a city house as to the question 
whether he shall receive thirty cents or 
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twenty-five for his shovelling, the joys of 

the gallery in a Bowery theatre do not pré 

sent themselves as vividly as they once did, 

nor does he see any immediate prospect ot 

spending his evening with Mr. Gilder or 

with Mr. Howells. 
* 


* * 


THERE are in all large cities a good 
many men who have, in some way, played 
the game through ; and they have failed 
and they know they have. Now, such peo- 
ple are, in a city, in the worst place pos- 
sible: They produce very little and they 
help other people very little. Such aman 
as I described just now, whoran two miles 
after my cab in London that he might car- 
ry. my trunk up-stairs, cannot be said to 
produce much. Society could be so organ- 
ized that that trunk could be carried up- 
stairs without keeping and feeding him. 
Also, these people have had the fun of city 
life, such as itis, and are tired of it. They 
have heard the bands play, they have seen 
the processions pass by, they know how 
much and how little is to be enjoyed in the 
cheap entertainments and are quite ready 
for a change. It is just such people as 
these whom General Booth proposes to 
take and carry out into his rural colonies. 

~ * * 

Ir is at this point that all his critics 
make outcry. They say that these men 
are tramps ; that they do not work at all ; 
therefore it is clear that they cannot work 
or that they will not work, and that you 
will have in your rural colony a lot of 
lazy fellows who produce nothing. In an- 
swer to this it may be said that General 
Booth will be no worse off then.than he is 
now, and that he will have these people in 
much more favorable conditions than they 
are in, while living in the most expensive 
city in the world. Why should the non- 
producer live in a house which stands on 
land worth fifty dollars a square foot, when 
he might live in a house which stands on 
land worth five cents a foot? At the very 
least, if the point of view you take is 
that you have to take care of the man 
you had better take care of him where his 
health will be good, where his food will be 
cheap and where land costs next to noth- 
ing. But General Booth is by no means 
satisfied with this negative reply. Gen- 
eral Booth does not pretend that he can 
carry every tramp in London out to his 
rural colonies. But he does say that, by 
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the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
he and his have attained a distinct power 
over some of these men. You may call it 
insanity if you choose; you may call it 
fanaticism ; or you may believe it is the 
real power of the Holy Spirit. All the 
same is it true that these men like to at- 
tend religious meetings ; they like to sing 
hymns and songs ; they believe that Jesus 
Christ has saved them from their sins, and 
they want to do what Jesus Christ bids 
them do. Now, among other things which 
Jesus Christ has bidden them do, he has 
bidden them bear each other’s burdens. 
And General Booth and his associates have 
persuaded them that they can bear each 
other's burdens. They do not want torun 
two miles in London on the chance of car- 
rying atrunk up-stairs ; they want to work 
in some way which shall show that they 
are all members of the family of God. 
This is saying, in so many words, that they 
will obey their leaders. 

This claim is denied by the critics of 
General Booth’s scheme. But really it does 
not seem more extraordinary that they 
should obey their leaders, than it is that 
the same men would obey a sergeant or 
colonel, if they enlisted in the royal army. 
On the whole, a man finds it to his advan- 
tage to be an obedient, clean and neat sol- 
dier, when he has taken the ‘queen’s 
shilling’’ and put on the queen’s uniform. 
He will find it for his advantage to be an 
obedient, clean and orderly workman when 
he has taken Mr. Booth’s shilling and put 
on his uniform. In the one case he has a 
certain loyalty to the queen and a certain 
desire to gain promotion; in the other 
case he has a very definite loyalty to his 
Saviour and a desire to do God's will. On 
this loyalty and desire General Booth has 
built up his plan. Its critics and its friends 
must wait alike to see whether these are 
not sufficient motives to make it succeed. 

* * * 


[HE cynics and other critics say it will 
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fail; and they know it will fail, because 
they have themselves tried the experi- 
ment and it has failed. They make the 
mistake of all penny-wise people in this 
declaration. People will forget that it is 
of no use to launch the bow of a ship 
unless the stern is fastened to the bow by 
a well-built and tight line of «‘ midship.”’ 
Mr. Doubtful met a tramp in the street, 
and the man had no work. Mr. Doubtful 
said he thought there would be work in 
the country, and the tramp said he thought 
so also. Then Mr. Doubtful gave the 
tramp ten shillings to go and see. And 
the tramp went, and came back again after 
a fortnight, and by misfortune Mr. Doubt- 
ful met him in the street again. The 
tramp told Mr. Doubtful that there was no 
chance in the country, and that he was 
starving there, and that a benevolent man 
sent him back to London. On thestrength 
of this limited experience Mr. Doubtful 
now says that it is impossible to send any- 
body back from the city to rural life, and 
that all that Carlyle and the rest say about 
emigration as a help for congested London 
is nonsepse. ‘He has tried the experi- 
ment and it has failed.’’ 

All that it is necessary to say in reply is 
that he has not tried the experiment, and 
General Booth says that the experiment 
cannot be tried, unless on a large scale. 
The scale really should be so large that 
all persons who go to the new colony may 
have the sympathy and strength of asso- 
ciated life. You cannot have a village if 
you have only twenty people; probably 
you cannot have it if you have only 100 
people. But if you have 1000 people you 
have common interests, and the « good 
time’’ which comes from common inter- 
est and from the sympathy of different 
sorts of persons. It may be doubted 
whether the experiment will be fairly 
tried unless Mr. Booth and his friends 
have means to place 1000 people together 
in one of their rural settlements. 


























ON CERTAIN RECENT 


By BRANDER 


NE of the most suggestive pages in 
Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson’s 
stimulating essay on Social Progress, 
published two or three years ago, was the 
passage in which he showed that the de- 
cadence of oratory, bemoaned by many of 
us, is rather to be rejoiced at, since it is a 
sign of the advance of mankind beyond 
the point where the appeal to the emotions 
is successful. With increasing wisdom 
and with the strengthening of the human 
will and with the development of the in- 
telligence, the appeal to the emotions is 
less and less likely to succeed, and the 
appeal to the reason becomes more and 
more profitable. When humanity has 
reached this stage eloquence inevitably 
decays and dries up. Flowers of rhetoric 
no longer flourish and figures of speech 
give way to statistics. Sometimes of late 
I have found myself wondering whether 
poetry is now moving forward to the fate 
of oratory. The circumstances are differ- 
ent, no doubt, and the conditions which 
produced the decline of eloquence have 
not as yet revealed themselves in the realm 
of poesy. 

Although it may be ‘one of the para- 
doxes which are not true’’ to assert that 
poetry is losing its literary precedence, 
it would be easy to accumulate evidence 
in favor of this contention. For one thing, 
poetry, like the drama, has suffered obvi- 
ously from the inordinate development of 
prose fiction. The novel as we now know 
it became the most popular form of litera- 
ture less than a hundred years ago, and 
only after the author of Waverley had made 
the way straight for the author of The 
Last of the Mohicans and for the author of 
Notre Damede Paris. Although Fielding 
wrote that great prose epic, Tom Jones, 
in the last century, it is only within the 
past ninety years that the novel has taken 
the lead over all other literary forms. 
Perhaps people of cultivated taste today 
are likely to turn to the novel, where in the 
last two centuries they would have turned 
to the play or the poem. That poetry has 
fallen from its high estate there is no need 
to declare ; only the novel has planted it- 
self firmly on the twin peaks of Parnassus. 
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In the very prevalence of poetry on: 
might, perhaps, see evidence why it has 
lost something of its supremacy. It is too 
common to be precious, and too easy to be 
prized. A well-equipped man of letters is 
expected to possess the accomplishment 
of verse. Sooner or later even the novelist 
is likely to put forth his volume of poems, 
and often this serves as the prelude to his 
prose. The level of contemporary verse 
is astonishingly high. Tennyson tells us 
that all can grow the flowers now, for all 
have got the seed. Poetry which once 
would have made a man, if not famous, at 
least remarkable, is now far commoner 
than anyone will be ready to acknowledge 
who has not given some of his days and 
nights to reading the British Poets and 
the anthologies of two or three generations 
ago. A study of an early edition of Gris- 
wold’s Poets of America is to be recom- 
mended to anyone who is disposed to 
cavil at the minor poetry of to-day. In 
point of technic, in variety of verse, in 
polish, in mastery of the grammar of the 
poetic art, the superiority of the present is 
indisputable. 

* * * 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is one of 
the most accomplished men of letters in 
ourtime. He is essayist, novelist, dram- 
atist; and amid his other accomplish- 
ments he has that of verse. His Child's 
Garden of Verse is delightful. It 
fresh, new, unconventional, unexpected ; 
it has grace and it has charm ; but despite 
all these qualities we receive it rather as 
the play of a prose writer than as the 
work of a poet. And so with his new 
book of ballads.* They are dramatic, 
picturesque, vigorous. They are as direct 
and lusty as anyone could wish, but they 
are not convincingly poetic. They are not 
inevitable enough, as Wordsworth wouid 
say. They are rather the recreation of 
one of the cleverest literary artificers of 
modern times, than the work of a poet 
whosings in numbers because his speech is 
naturally rhythmic. Mr. Stevenson wrote 
these ballads because he wanted to write 
them, not because he could not help it. 

One may liken them to Macaulay’s, 


is 


* Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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though they lack a little of the lyric 
impetus and conviction of Macaulay’s 
best verses. In Horatius and in Virginia 
there is a swing and a fervor that one 
fails to find in The Song of Rahero or 
in The Feast of Famine, or even in Ticon- 
deroga. There are only five of these bal- 
lads, and they come from the four quar- 
ters of the world. The Song of Rahero 
is a legend of Tahiti, set forth in three 
cantos, and with notes attesting its pos- 
sible historic exactness. The Feast of 
Famine is a tale of Marquesan manners, 
made up by the author, and incidentally 
describing an appetizing cannibal feast. 
Ticonderoga is a legend of the West High- 
lands, a warning of a fate which came to 
pass in this western hemisphere : 


** This is the tale of the man 
Who heard a word in the night, 
In the land of the heathery hills, 
In the days of the feud and the fight. 


‘* It sang in his sleeping ears ; 
It rang in his waking head: 
The name—Ticonderoga, 
The utterance of the dead.” 


Heather Ale is a Galloway legend; 
and the last of the five is Christmas at 
Sea, the song of a Scotch sailor man. In 
all five, any man who loves literature can 
find phrases that please him, and he can 
find proof that Mr. Stevenson has learned 
the trick of rhyme. Yet—and itis this to 
which the critic is forced to return—yet 
the result is unconvincing. These bal- 
lads, deftly as they have been wrought, 
are hammered on the anvil by a master 
smith, who is not a poet by gift of nature, 


but only by dint of art. 
* * * 


‘‘ Books are for various purposes,’’ said 
Bagehot, ‘‘tracts to teach, almanacs to 


” 


sell, poetry to make pastry.’’ Poetry ofa 
certain sort may help also to make heroes ; 
and there is more or less of the heroic in 
Mr. Stevenson’s virile stanzas. Poetry 
may teach as well as any tract, and bet- 
ter; it may sell as widely as any alma- 
nac ; but it serves its purpose best when it 
Sings itself into the memory. Whether 
any of these ballads of Mr. Stevenson’s 

| in time be said or sung in places where 
people recite and chant, no one now can 
sa When I myself think of any of Mr. 
Stevenson’s volumes of verse—whether it 
be A Child’s Garden of Verse or Under- 
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woods or these Ballads—it is not one of 
Mr. Stevenson’s own rhymes that rises to 
the surface ; it is a jingle that perhaps he 
has never heard but that if he has heard 
he will never forget, for it is a rhythmic 
burr which no one may brush from his 
memory. 

And it came into being in this wise. 
When A Child’s Garden of Verse first ap- 
peared, my friend Mr. R. K. Munkittrick, 
then one of the editorial staff of Puck, was 
carried away by its freshness and novelty 
of method. Before he had loved Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson’s Vignettes in Rhyme and he 
had lingered over Mr. Lang’s Ballades in 
Blue China ; but for the moment he was 
ready to burn the old idols before the altar 
of the new. So it was that he came one 
day into the office of Puck, saying : 

“ Austin, Austin, Austin, 

Dobby, Dobby, Dobby, 
Although writing verses 

Seems to be your hobby, 
Stevenson can take you, 

With Messrs. Gosse and Lang, 
And knock your heads together 

With a Bang! Bang! Bang!” 


Since that morning I think that Mr. 
Munkittrick has seen the error of. his 
ways and he has gone back from his sud- 
den devotion to Mr. Stevenson and re- 
turned to his allegiance to Mr. Dobson. 
And that is why I doubt whether he will 
want to forgive me for publishing this 
jingle. 

* * x 

The popularity of Mr. Stevenson was of 
slow growth, and he was cherished by a lit- 
tle circle of fanatic .dmirers for years before 
that most mysterious entity, the general 
reader, discovered his existence. I remem- 
ber reading his New Arabian Nights week 
by week, when they were first published 
in 1878 in the columns of an obscure and 
short-lived periodical called London, and 
edited by Mr. Stevenson’s stanch friend 
and theatrical collaborator, Mr. W. E. 
Henley. Very few knew even his name 
in those days, although he had already 
written his odd and individual Travels 
with a Donkey. It was not until Treas- 
ure Island came out that the literary 
public began to know him ; and his wider 
popularity with all classes of readers fol- 
lowed hard upon the appearance of the 
Strange Case of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 
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What Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
won by slow approaches, and at the age 
of thirty odd, Mr. Rudyard Kipling gained 
at his first grasp, almost, and before he 
was twenty-four years old. Since Mr. 
Bret Harte printed The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, in the Overland Monthly, there 
has been no literary conquest as sudden 
and as startling as that which followed 
the republication of the Plain Tales from 
the Hills. The cause of Mr. Kipling’s 
success is not unlike the cause of Mr. 
Harte’s; both were due in part at least 
to the novelty of the material the new 
comer was able to use, and in part to the 
striking and self-assured manner of the 
author. Whipple said that G. P. R. 
James had pierced the bull’s eye with his 
first shot, and that he went on forever 
thereafter shooting through the same hole. 
It is perhaps not altogether unfair to say 
as much of Mr. Harte; whether it is to be 
said also of Mr. Kipling the future alone 
can tell. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s Argonauts of Forty- 
nine, rough miners and angelic gamblers, 
John Oakhursts and Yuba Bills, were not 
more strange to us than are Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s swarthy orientals and swearing 

soldiers. Captain King’s cheerful stories 
had given us an insight into the doings of 
Benny Haven's boys, but we knew noth- 
ing about the ways of Tommy Atkins. 
The Hindoo humbug who ruins Colonel 
Newcome and the mysterious figures that 
flit in pursuit of the Moonstone are almost 
the only natives of India that an Ameri- 
can can recall from his reading ; and when 
Mr. Kipling tells us of the Gate of a Hun- 
dred Sorrows and sets forth the fate of the 
maiden who was married Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy, we are aware of new light 
on the eastern question. 

* * * 

We rise from the reading of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s stories conscious of two. things—or 
let us say three, the third being a vivid 
impression of the very remarkable talent 
of their author. The first of these two 
things is an intense desire not to go to 
India; and the second is a conviction 
that the travelling Englishman makes 
himself as unpleasant in Hindostan as 
in Manhattan, and that he is as unpop- 


* Departmental Ditties, Barrack-room Ballads and other verses. 
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ular there as he may be here. And we 
are conscious of much the same things 
after reading Mr. Kipling’s poems.* In 
his sketch of Mr. Kipling’s career, M1 
Andrew Lang reveals that healthy facult, 
of enthusiasm which is one of the rarest 
and finest gifts of the true critic; h« 
found in Mr. Kipling’s writing ‘extra 
ordinary brightness, brevity, observation, 
humor ;’’ he saw in him ‘ energy, spirit 
vision ;’’ but it is on Mr. Kipling’s pros« 
that Mr. Lang lingers, and of Mr. Kip 
ling’s verse he says little. He tells us 
that chance threw in his way an early 
copy of one of the early collections of 
verse, Departmental Ditties (here united 
with other and later poems), and he de- 
scribes them as ‘light pieces of rhyme 
on Anglo-Indian life and society,’’ and 
declares that they were ‘very unlike 
most poetry.’’ 

Perhaps these verses of Mr. Kipling’s are 
more unlike most poetry in England than 
in America. In verse, as in prose, the 
Anglo-Indian author reveals his acquaint- 
ance with later American literature. The 
man who wrote these Departmental Ditties 
knew his Praed and his Bab Ballads, but 
he knew also the poems of Mr. Bret Harte 
and the Little-Tin-Gods-on-Wheels of Mr. 
Robert Grant. The maker of these Bar- 
rack-room Ballads had read, and carefully 
too, the Pike County Ballads of Colonel 
Hay and the Farm Ballads of Mr. William 
Carleton. There is more than one echo in 
these pages of Jim Bludsoe and Flynn of 
Virginia, and of Betsy and I are Out. To 
say this is, of course, not to suggest any 
absurd charge of plagiarism; what I mean 
is merely. that Mr. Kipling has been in- 
fluenced by certain American verse writ- 
ers, just as Mr. Bret Harte was influenced 
by the prose of Dickens. In Mr. Kip- 
ling’s verse, as it happens, what is best 
is what is most original and is most in- 
dividual. 

Some of his ditties and ballads are trivial, 
like Loot—which is almost inexcusably 
inept. Some are vulgar, like The Mare's 
Nest. Not a few are common, like thie 
Study of an Elevation in India Ink—clever 
as the title is and clever as is the innuen- 
do that points the moral. These are thie 
metrical equivalents of his prose tales of 
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flirtatious wives and dangling subalterns, 
altogether the cheapest and least worthy 
of all Mr. Kipling’s writing—imitations, 
seemingly, most of them, of the thin sto- 
ries which fill out the columns of certain 
British society weeklies. Some of his 
poems are merely rhymed anecdotes, like 
\ Code of Morals, pleasantly comic, as 
this is, withits heliographic connubialism ; 
and some of them again are but parodies, 
like the light echoes of Omar Khayyam, 
Browning, Poe and Mr. Will Carleton. 
Deducting all these, there remain a half- 
dozen bits of verse of high value and of 
akeen individuality. These are, of a 
truth, Mr. Kipling’s own and they are 
unquestionably the finest poems in the 
book. 

Of the Departmental Ditties, the one 
which stands out is The Story of Uriah, in 
which the refrain and the rhythm are skil- 
fully chosen and varied, and of the Bar- 
rack-room Ballads the one which insists 
on recurring to the memory is Danny 
Deever : 


““What are the bugles blowin’ for?” said Files-on- 
Parade. 
“To turn you out, to turn you out,”’ the Color-Ser- 
geant said. 
“What makes you look so white, so white?” said 
Files-on-Parade. 
“I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 
‘For they’re hangin’ Danny Deever, you can 
*ear the Dead March play, 
The regiment’s in ‘ollow square, they're 
hangin’ him today ; 
They’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his 
stripes away, 
they’re hangin’ 
mornin’.” 


An’ Danny Deever in the 


Amid the other verses there are four 
poems that I cannot help but cite—one is 
Christmas in India. 


“ Dim dawn behind the tamarisks—the sky is saffron 
yellow 
As the women in the village grind the corn, 
And the parrots seek the river side, each calling 
to his fellow 
That the Day, the staring Eastern Day, is born. 
Oh, the white dust on the highway! Oh, the 
stenches in the byway ! 
Oh, the clammy fog that hovers over earth ! 
And at home they're making merry, ’neath 
the white and scarlet berry— 
What part have India's exiles in their 
mirth?” 
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Another is the ballad of Fisher’s Board- 
ing House, with the irony of its final lines: 
“ Thus slew they Haus, the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 
But Anne of Austria looted first 
The maid Ultruda’s charm— 
The little silver crucifix, 
That keeps a man from harm." 


The third is the strangely oriental What 
the People Said, quotable only as a whole ; 
and the fourth is the stalwart song of The 
Galley Slave. Attimes Mr. Kipling gives 
to his verse a rudeness of rhythm, a vigor- 
ous lilt and a resonant swing which make 
his lines as catching as the tunes Mr. Har- 
rigan teaches us to whistle. 

* * * 


No greater contrast can well be found 
than to turn from Mr. Stevenson’s Bal- 
lads and Mr. Kipling’s Ditties, and to take 
up Mr. Stoddard’s lines on The Lion’s Cub 
and Mr. Sherman's Lyrics for a Lute. The 
two American poets know Omar Khayyam 
also, and they have read their Rubaiyat, 
they’ have an orient of their own; but 
neither could ever bid fate or the muse 


“Ship me somewheres east of Suez where the best 
is like the worst, . 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments, an’ a 
man can raise a thirst.’’ 


Their muse is no hoyden or bacchante, 
nor is their Pegasus a bucking broncho. 
A British critic would probably fail to dis- 
cover anything distinctively American in 
The Lion’s Cub* or in Lyrics for a Lute, 
because the author of each of these vol- 
umes of verse writes like a gentleman and 
a scholar, and not like a cowboy ora back- 
woodsman. To most of the foreigners 
who consider our literature through Brit- 
ish spectacles, Mr. ‘‘ Joaquin’’ Miller is 
a typical American and so is Artemus 
Ward, while Edgar Allan Poe and Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne are merely transplanted 
Europeans. The critic of this sort, usually 
of British birth and breeding, hails the 
Biglow Papers as more essentially Ameri- 
can than the Harvard Commemoration 
Ode. How can we expect a ‘ poor island- 
er’’ to know that in these two works Mr. 
Lowell has but shown the two inevitable 
sides ofthe American character ? The poor 
islander expects to find nature here and 


* The Lion’s Cub, with other verse. By Richard Henry Stoddard. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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not art—to make a false antithesis ; he 
acts on the theory that polish is European 
and roughness American. If Mr. Steven- 
son and Mr. Kipling were Americans, per- 
haps the British critic would laud what- 
ever was uncouth or outlandish in their 
verses as characteristically American. 

It would be easy for an American to 
maintain the thesis that what is most 
characteristic in Mr. Stoddard’s poems 
and in Mr. Sherman's is their subtly ori- 
ental flavor. After all, perhaps, it is the 
American who is the only true oriental. 
The English globe-trotter who goes east 
finds America farther to the eastward than 
Hindostan or Cathay. Emerson knew 
Sadi, and Thoreau quoted from the Persian 
with the pleasure of keen appreciation ; 
and Mr. Vedder has illustrated the Ru- 
baiyat with a most extraordinary per- 
ception cf the inner mysticism of the 
astronome-poet’s master work. Here, in 
The Lion’s. Cub, are a dozen flowers from 
eastern gardens, and perhaps they are 
those with the richest perfume and_ the 
most beautiful coloring. In the very 


metre of Fitzgerald’s marvellous trans- 
fusion—for it is more than a translation 
merely—the dean of the poets of Man- 


hattan has written The Potter; and there 
is a strain of oriental fatalism, not to call 
it mysticism, twisted into these lines on 
The Words of Sadi: 


“ Reflect upon the words that Sadi penned, 
Reveal not every secret to a friend : 
For how can you foretell what is to be? 
He may, hereafter, be your enemy. 
And with your enemy the wisest plan 
Is not to do him all the harm you can ; 
For it may happen to you in the end 
To make your present enemy a friend. 
The hand that can withhold, the tongue discreet, 
These fit the Sheik to fill the Sultan’s seat.” 


os * + 


In Mr. Sherman’s Lyrics for a Lute,* 
we find also a poem on Omar Khayy4m : 


‘“* At Naishapir his ashes lie, 
O'ershadowed by the mosque’s blue dome ; 
There, folded in his tent of sky, 
The star of Persia sleeps at home.” 


The name of the author of the Rubaiyat 
recurs more than once in Mr. Sherman’s 
stanzas, and the influence of the eastern 
poet can be traced in more than one of 


* Lyrics for a Lute. 
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Mr. Sherman's lyrics. Though the color 
and the odor are absent, something of the 
essence of the Orient there is in the poem 
called 
** Moons. 
“ Upon a mountain summit high, 
A trysting-place of earth and sky, 
Three friends once stood in silent awe, 
Each contemplating what he saw. 
“One gazing on the landscape found 
In changing features only sound ; 
To him it was a memory 
Of some majestic symphony. 


‘“* Another in the vastness caught 
An echo of a poet’s thought ; 
The measures of a noble rhyme, 
Enduring as eternal time. 
“ The third—a stranger to those arts 
That moved and thrilled his comrades’ hearts— 
Remembered with a nameless dread 
The face of one whom he saw dead.” 


Mr. Sherman has grouped his poems 
under four heads—Fancy, Love, Nature 
and Books. Perhaps it is only natural for 
one who has edited Ballads of Books to 
cherish especially the lyric on the library : 

** Give me the room whose every nook 
Is dedicated to a book.” 


Sometimes it is only a pretty conceit 
which is at the heart of Mr. Sherman's 
song, but more often than not it is a gen- 
uinely poetic thought. He strikes a deep- 
er note than in his earlier society verse, 
and he strikes it with the same certainty, 
the same technical ease, that helped to 
give brilliance to his flashing ballade on 
Her Picture by Sarony. Oddly enough, 
there is never a suggestion in his musical 
stanzas of the other art—the « frozen mu- 
sic,’ as it has been called—which Mr. 
Sherman teaches. He is one of the profes- 
sors of architecture at Columbia College, 
just as the author of But Yet a Wom- 
an is a professor of mathematics at Dart- 
mouth, and Omar Khayyam was an as- 
tronomer as well as a poet. Professor 
Hardy teaches mathematics on this side of 
the Atlantic, and so does Professor Dodg- 
son on the other—although on both sides 
he is far better known as ‘‘ Lewis Carroll.”’ 
It is said that when Queen Victoria, pleased 
with Alice in Wonderland, wished for some 
other of the author’s books, the author 


sent her Dodgson on Determinants ! 
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SOME NOTES ON THE 


adulteration of food, read be- 

fore the American Social 

Science association a few 

years ago, it was stated that 

the only way in which this 

great and growing evil could be 

effectually checked was by com- 

municating to the people in every 

possible way ‘‘the most ample and exact 

information as to the manner in which 

foods are adulterated, the kinds of food 

usually tampered with, and the evil effects 

arising therefrom.’’ The aim of those who 

use adulterations is to artfully conceal 

their dishonest work, and it requires in 

most instances the best expert skill to de- 

tect the foreign or deleterious substances. 

It is useless to pass laws on the subject 

unless the people are fully roused to the 
importance of having the laws executed. 

Adulterations may be roughly divided 
into two classes : 

1. Those which are simply fraudulent, 
but not necessarily injurious to health— 
the use of some cheap but wholesome in- 
gredient with the pure article for the pur- 
pose of underselling and increasing profits, 
is, for instance, the admixture of water 
with milk, of peas and carrots with coffee, 
meal with mustard, and wheat flour with 
pepper. 

2. Those which are injurious to health 

the use of drugs or chemicals for the 
purpose of changing the appearance or 
character of the pure article, as, for in- 
stance, the admixture of potash, ammo- 
nia and acids with cocoa to give appar- 
ent smoothness and strength to imper- 
fect and inferior preparations ; the use of 
alum and other deleterious substances to 
raise and whiten bread. 

in his Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 
Baron Liebig states that the bakers of 
Belgium discovered some years ago how 
to produce from damaged flour a bread 


ADULTERATION OF 


FOOD. 


which appeared to be made from the finest 
and best wheat flour; and they did it by 
adding to the dough sulphate of copper, a 
poison. 

It is a curious fact that jn the country 
from which chemically treated cocoa is 
now being exported, namely, Holland, the 
adulteration of coffee with chiccory was 
first practised. The adulteration took so 
well in England that subsequently a pat- 
ent was taken out for a machine which 
moulded chiccory in the shape of the 
coffee-berry. But that was a compara- 
tively harmless adulteration. 

The late Doctor Edmund Parkes, pro- 
fessor of military hygiene, and one of the 
highest English authorities on the subject 
of the adulteration of food, stated that he 
found the cocoa sold in England very com- 
monly mixed with cereal grain, starches, 
arrowroot, sago or potato starch, and that 
even brick-dust and peroxide of iron were 
sometimes used. 

In Doctor Hassall’s well-known work 
on food and its adulteration it is stated 
that out of sixty-eight samples of cocoa 
examined thirty-nine contained earthy 
coloring matter, such as reddle, Venetian 
red, and umber. 

A writer in the Hospital Gazette of Lon- 
don (August 23, 1890) says: «We do not 
regard all adulterations as equally heinous. 
When, however, potent chemicals are sys- 
tematically added, what words can suffi- 
ciently convey our indignation ! 

Cocoa of the most excellent quality and 
of absolute purity is now to be obtained at 
very reasonable prices ; and no purchaser 
need be at any loss to get an article to 
which the severest tests can be applied 
and which will come out triumphantly 
from the ordeal. We were, nevertheless, 
positively startled not long since to re- 
ceive a pamphlet, bearing on its front page 
the names of some distinguished chemists, 
and addressed to the medical profession, 
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vaunting some foreign-manufactured co- 
coas which were distinctly stated to con- 
tain a considerable addition of alkaline 
salts. Surely even lay readers do not need 
to be reminded that soda and potash can- 
not be taken with impunity day after day.”’ 
And an English physician, in a commu- 
nication to the October (1890) number of 
Hygiene, states that of late years the 
country (England) has been « flooded with 
foreign cocoas contaminated with an ad- 
mixture of alkali.’’ The object of the con- 
tamination he says is this: ‘Cocoa does 
not give an infusion or decoction, but 
mixed with water is practically a soup ; it 
is suspended, not dissolved. Now the 
addition of an alkali gives rise to a soap, 
in plain English, much as when common 
soap, a compound of oil and alkalies, is 
mixed with water; but this alkalized co- 
coa has an appearance of strength which 
it does not possess, and the consumer 
hastily assumes that he is getting far more 
for his money and being supplied with a 
much better article. The recent 


great improvements in the preparation of 
cocoa, by removing the superabundant oil, 
have so much increased the digestibility 
of this nutritious beverage that the last 


excuse for the addition of alkalies and 
starch is gone, and the presence of the 
former, besides being deleterious, cannot 
aiswer any purpose except giving an ap- 
pearance of fictitious strength to the re- 
sulting infusion or soup.’’ 

In an article on Cocoa and Chocolate, in 
the October number of the same magazine, 
Doctor Crespi says : ‘‘ The attempt to pre- 
pare cocoa in a soluble form has tempted 
some foreign firms to add alkaline salts 
freely. These salts cannot be recommend- 
ed to healthy subjects as regular articles 
of food.”’ 

The Birmingham (England) Medical Re- 
view for October 1890 contains an article 
on food and its adulterations, in which 
itis stated that «quite apart from any 
question as to the injury resulting to the 
human system from taking these salts it 
would be only right that the medical pro- 
fession should resolutely discountenance 
the use of any and all secret preparations 
confessedly adulterations, and adultera- 
tions, too, of a sort not justified by any of 
the exigencies of the circumstances. ; 
Cocoa is only to be recommended as a bev- 
erage when it is as pure as possible.’’ 


Quite recently a valuable little work on 
chocolate and cocoa was published in Ger 
many. It describes, with characteristic 
German thoroughness, the cacao tree, the 
properties of its fruit and the various mod 
ern methods of preparing the food product 
for the market. In treating of «‘ the man- 
ufacture of cocoas deprived of a portion of 
their oil and rendered more soluble,’ the 
writer says: ‘‘ This branch of the manu- 
facture has recently undergone a great de 
velopment. Hygiene appears to demand 
a product which, with a diminution in the 
amount of oil, should be further distin- 
guished from ordinary chocolate by its 
readily dissolving in water, milk, etc., 
thereby being much more easily appropri- 
ated by the human system. The removal 
of a portion of the oil ought to make it 
more readily assimilated by the digestive 
system. Starch, cellulose and the albu- 
minoids are of difficult solubility, and 
must be converted into such a form as to 
be readily soluble in water. This would 
render them easy of absorption, and in- 
crease their efficiency. Im practice this 
end has been sought in several ways.”’ 
, The alkaline or chemical proc- 
ess ‘‘depends on the fact that the roasted 
cocoa is treated with carbonate of soda, 
magnesia, potash, or bicarbonate of soda. 
* %* %* ‘The cocoa of those manu- 
facturers who employ the alkaline meth- 
od is sometimes subjected to a perfectly 
barbarous treatment in order to secure 
solution by means of the alkali. For 
instance, the roasted cocoa beans are 
boiled with an aqueous alkaline solution ; 
the product is then dried, deprived of its 
oil and afterward ground. Or the crushed 
cocoa is roasted, deprived of its oil, pow- 
dered, and boiled with water containing 
an alkali. Both methods of treatment are 
in the highest degree destructive to those 
bodies which are essential constituents of 
cocoa. Itis especially the cacao-red which 
is attacked, and with it disappears also 
the aroma.”’ 

It should be added that in the manu- 
facture of large quantities by the alkaline 
or chemical method it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to so regulate the heat in dry- 
ing the cocoa after the chemicals are added 
(the material being then in a very sens!- 
tive state) as to prevent the oil from be- 
ing scorched ; and it is well known that 
burnt oil or fat is wholly indigestible. 
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